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EDITORIAL 


Why Weird Tales? 


a P TO THE day the first issue of Weird Tales was 
placed on the stands, stories of the sort you read 
between these covers each month were taboo in the 
publishing world. Each magazine had its fixed 
policy. Some catered to mixed classes of readers, most 
specialized on certain types of stories, but all agreed in ex¬ 
cluding the genuinely weird stories. The greatest weird 
story and one of the greatest short stories ever written, “The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue,” would not have stood the 
ghost of a show in any modern editorial office previous to 
the launching of Weird Tales. Had Edgar Allan Poe pro¬ 
duced that masterpiece in this generation he would have 
searched in vain for a publisher before the advent of this 
magazine. 

And so every issue of this magazine fulfills its mission, 
printing the kind of stories you like to read—stories which 
you have no opportunity of reading in other periodicals be¬ 
cause of their orthodox editorial policies. 

We make no pretension of publishing, or even trying to 
publish a magazine that will please everybody. What we 
have done, and will continue to do, is to gather around us 
an ever increasing body of readers who appreciate the 
weird, the bizarre, the unusual—who recognize true art in 
fiction. 

The writing of the common run of stories today has, un¬ 
fortunately for American literature, taken on the character 
of an exact science. Such stories are entirely mechanical, 
conforming to fixed rules. A good analogy might be found 
in the music of the electric piano. It is technically perfect, 
mechanically true, but lacking in expression. As is the 
case with any art when mechanics are permitted to dom¬ 
inate, the soul of the story is crushed—suffocated beneath 
a weight of technique. True art—the expression of the 
soul—is lacking. 

The types of stories we have published, and will continue 
to publish may be placed under two classifications. The 
first of these is the story of psychic phenomena or the occult 
story. These stories are written from three viewpoints: The 
viewpoint of the spiritualist who believes that such phenom¬ 
ena are produced by spirits of the departed, the scientist, 
who believes they are either the result of fraud, or may be 
explained by known, little known, or perhaps unknown 
phases of natural law, and the neutral investigator, who sim¬ 
ply records the facts, lets them speak for themselves, and 
bolds no brief for either side. 

The second classification might be termed “Highly Im¬ 
aginative Stories.” These are stories of advancement in 
the sciences and the arts to which the generation of the 
writer who creates them has not attained. All writers of 
such stories are prophets, and in the years to come, many 
of their prophecies will come true. 

There are a few people who sniff at such stories. They 


delude themselves with the statement that they are too prac¬ 
tical to read such stuff. We cannot, nor do we aim to 
please such readers. A man for whom this generation has 
found no equal in his particular field of investigation, none 
other than the illustrious Huxley, wrote a suitable answer 
for them long ago. He said: “Those who refuse to go 
beyond fact rarely get as far as fact.” 

Writers of highly imaginative fiction have, in times past, 
drawn back the veil of centuries, allowing their readers to 
look at the wonders of the present. True, these visions 
were often distorted, as by a mirror with a curved surface, 
but just as truly were they actual reflections of the present. 
It is the mission of Weird Tales to find present day writers 
who have this faculty, that our readers may glimpse the 
future—may be vouchsafed visions of the wonders that are 
to come. 

tLooking back over the vast sea of literature that has been 
produced since man began to record his thoughts, we find 
two types predominating—two types that have lived up to 
the present and will live on into the future: The weird story 
and the highly imaginative story. The greatest writers of 
history have been at their best when producing such stories; 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Verne, Dickens, Maeterlinck, Doyle, Wells, and scores 
of other lesser lights. Their weird and highly imaginative 
stories will live forever. 

Shakespeare gave forceful expression to the creed of 
writers of the weird and highly imaginative, when he wrote 
the oft-quoted saying: “There are more things in 
Heaven and Earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 

The writer of the highly imaginative story intuitively 
knows of the existence of these things, and endeavors to 
search them out. He has an unquenchable thirst for knowl¬ 
edge. He is at once, the scientist, the philosopher, and the 
poet. He evolves fancies from known facts, and new and 
startling facts are in turn evolved from the fancies. For 
him, in truth, as for no others less gifted “Stone walls do 
not a prison make.” His ship of imagination will carry 
him the four thousand miles to the center of the earth, 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the, Sea,” on a journey to 
another planet millions of miles distant, or on a trip 
through the Universe, measured only in millions of light 
years, with equal facility. Material obstacles cannot stay 
his progress. He laughs at those two bogies which have 
plagued mankind from lime immemorial, time and space. 
Things without beginning and without end, which man is 
vainly trying to measure. Things that have neither length, 
breadth nor thickness, yet to which men would ascribe 
definite limits. 

To the imaginative writer, the upper reaches of the ether, 
the outer limits of the palactic ring, the great void that gaps 
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beyond, and the infinity of Universes that may, for all we 
know, lie still further on, are as accessible as his own gar¬ 
den. He flies to them in the ship of his imagination in less 
time than it takes a bee to flit from one flower to another 
on the same spike of a delphinium. 

Some of the stories now being published in Weird Tales 
will live forever. Men, in the progressive ages to come, 
will wonder how it was possible that writers of the crude 
and uncivilized age known as the twentieth century could 
have had foreknowledge of the things that will have, by that 
time, come to pass. They will marvel, as they marvel even 
now, at the writings of Poe and Verne. 

It has always been the human desire to experience new 
emotions and sensations without actual danger. A tale of 
horror is told for its own sake, and becomes an end in itself. 
It is appreciated most by those who are secure from peril. 

Using the term in a wide sense, horror stories probably 
began widi the magnificent story of the Writing on the Wall 
at Belshazzar’s Feast. Following this were the Book of Job, 
the legends of the Deluge and the Tower of Babel, and 
SauFs Visit to the Woman of Endor. Byron once said the 
latter was the best ghost story ever written. 

. The ancient Hebrews used the element of fear in their 
writings to spur their heroes to superhuman power or to 
instill a- moral truth. The sun stands still in the heavens 
that Joshua may prevail over his enemies. 

The beginning of the English novel during 4 the middle of 
the eighteenth century brought to light Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne and several others. Since this time terror has never 
ceased to be used as a motive in fiction. This period marked 
the end of the Gothic Romance whose primary appeal was 
to women readers. Situations fraught with terror are fre¬ 
quent in Jane Eyre. The Brontes, however, never used the 
supernatural element to increase tension. Theirs ar§ the 
terrors of actual life. Wilkie Collins wove elaborate plots 
of hair-raising events. Bram Stoker, Richard Marsh and 
Sax Rohmer do likewise. Conan Doyle realized that dark¬ 
ness and loneliness place us at the mercy of terror and he 
worked artfully on our fear of the unknown. The works 
of Rider Haggard combine strangeness, wonder, mystery 
and horror, as do those of Verne, Hitchens, Blackwood, Con¬ 
rad, and others. 

Charles Brockden Brown was the first American novelist 
to introduce supernatural occurrences and then trace them 
to natural causes. Like Mrs. Radcliffe, he was at the mercy 
of a conscience which forbade him to introduce spectres 
which he himself did not believe. Brown was deeply inter¬ 
ested in morbid psychology and he took delight in tracing 
the working of the brain ip times of emotional distress. His 
best w orks are Edgar Huntly, Wieland and Ormond. 

The group of “Strange Stories by a Nervous Gentleman”. 
in Tales of a Traveler, prove that Washington Irving was 
well versed in ghostly lore. He w'as wont to summon 
ghosts and spirits at will but could not refrain from receiv¬ 
ing them in a jocose, irreverent mood. However, in the 
Story of the German Student he strikes a note of real horror. 

Hawthorne was not a man of morose and gloomy temper. 
An irresistible impulse drove him toward the sombre and 
gloomy. In his Notebook he says: “I used to think that I 
could imagine all the passions, all the feelings and states of 


the heart and mind, but how little did I know! Indeed, we 
are but shadows,, w'e are not endowed with real life, but all 
that seems most real about us is but the thinnest shadow of 
a dream—till the heart be touched.” 

The weird story of The Hollow of the Three Hills, the 
gloomy legend of Ethan Brand and the ghostly White Old 
Maid are typical of Hawthorne’s mastery of the bizarre. His 
introduction of witches into The Scarlet Letter, and of mes¬ 
merism into The Blithedale Romance show that he was pre¬ 
occupied with the terrors of magic and of the invisible 
world. 

Hawthorne was concerned with mournful reflections, not 
frightful events. The mystery of death, not its terror, fas¬ 
cinated him. He never startled you with physical horror 
save possibly in The House of the Seven Gables. In the 
chapter, Judge Jaffery Pyncheon, Hawthorne, with grim and 
bitter irony, mocks and taunts the dead body of die judge 
until the ghostly pageantry of the dead Pyncheons—includ¬ 
ing at last Judge Jaffery himself with the fatal crimson stain 
on his neckcloth—fades away with the coming of daylight. 

Edgar Allan Poe was penetrating the trackless regions of 
terror while Hawthorne was toying with spectral forms and 
“dark ideas.” Where Hawthorne would have shrunk back, 
repelled and disgusted, Poe, wildly exhilarated by the antici 
pation of a new and excruciating thrill, forced his way on- ■ 
W'ard. Both Poe and Hawthorne were fascinated by the 
thought of death. The hemlock and cypress overshadowed 
Poe night and day and he describes death accompanied by 
its direst physical and mental agonies. Hawthorne wrote 
with finished perfection, unerringly choosing the right 
word; Poe experimented with language, painfully acquiring 
a studied form of expression which was remarkably effective 
at times. In his Masque of the Red Death we are forcibly 
impressed with the skilful arrangement of words, the alter 
nation of long and short sentences, the use of repetition, and 
the deliberate choice of epithets. 

But enough of Poe. His works are immortal and stand 
today as the most widely read of any American author. The 
publishers of Weird Tales hope they will be instrumental 
in discovering or uncovering some American writer who will 
leave to posterity what Poe and Hawthorne have bequeathed 
to the present generation. Perhaps in the last year we have 
been instrumental in furnishing an outlet to writers whose 
works would not find a ready market in the usual channels. 
The reception accorded us has been cordial and w'e feel that 
we will survive. We dislike to predict the future of the 
horror story. We believe its powers are not yet exhausted. 
The advance of science proves this. It will lead us into 
unexplored labyrinths of terror and the human desire to 
experience new emotions will always be with us. 

Dr. Frank Crane says: “What I write is my tombstone.” 
And again—“As for me, let my bones and flesh be burned, 
and the ashes dropped in the moving waters, and if my name 
shall live at all, let it be found among Books, the only gar¬ 
den of forget-me-nots, the only human device for perpetuat¬ 
ing this personality.” 

So Weird Tales has, from its inception, and will in the 
future, endeavor to find and publish those stories that will 
make their writers immortal. It will play its humble but 
necessary part in perpetuating those personalities that are 
worthy to be crowned as immortals. 












A Thrilling Adventure of the 
Gizeh Plateau 


IMPRISONED WITH THE 
PHARAOHS 


By HOUDINI 


M YSTERY attracts mystery. 
Ever since the wide appearance 
of my name as a performer of 
unexplained feats, I have encountered 
strange narratives and events which my 
calling has led people to link with my 
interests and activities. Some of these 
have been trivial and irrelevant, some 
deeply dramatic and absorbing, some 
productive of weird and perilous experi¬ 
ences and some involving me in exten- 
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sive scientific and historical research. 
Many of these matters I have told and 
shall continue to tell very freely; but 
there is one of which I speak with great 
reluctance, and which I am now relating 
only after a session of grilling persua¬ 
sion from the publishers of this maga¬ 
zine, who had heard vague rumors of it 
from other members of my family. 

The hitherto guarded subject pertains 
to my non-professional visit to Egypt 
fourteen years ago, and has been 
avoided by me for several reasons. For 
one thing, I am averse to exploiting cer¬ 
tain unmistakably actual facts and con¬ 
ditions obviously unknown to the my¬ 
riad tourists who throng about the pyra¬ 
mids and apparently secreted with much 
diligence by the authorities at Cairo, 
who cannot be wholly ignorant of them. 
For another thing, I dislike to recount 
an incident in which my own fantastic 
imagination must have played so great 
a part. What I saw.—or thought I saw 
—certainly did not take place; but is 
rather to be viewed as a result of my 
■ then recent readings in Egyptology, and 
of the speculations anent this theme 
which my environment naturally 
prompted. These imaginative stimuli, 
magnified by the excitement of an actual 
event terrible enough in itself, undoubt¬ 
edly gave rise to the culminating horror 
of that grotesque night so long past. 

In January, 1910, I had finished a 
professional engagement in England and 
signed a contract for a tour of Austral¬ 
ian theatres. A liberal time being al¬ 
lowed for the trip, I determined to make 
the most of it in the sort of travel which 
chiefly interests me; so accompanied by 
my \i r ife I drifted pleasantly down the 
Continent and embarked at Marseilles 
on the P. & 0. Steamer ‘ ‘ Malwa. ’ ’ bound 
for Port Said. From that point I pro¬ 
posed to visit the, principal historical 
localities of lower Egypt before leaving 
finally for Australia. 

The voyage was an agreeable one, and 1 
enlivened by many of the amusing inci¬ 
dents which befall a magical performer 
apart from his work. I had intended, 
for the sake of quiet travel, to keep my 
name a secret; but was goaded into be¬ 
traying myself by a fellow-magician 
whose anxiety to astound the passengers 
with ordinary tricks tempted me to dup¬ 
licate and exceed his feats in a manner 
quite destructive of my incognito. I 
mention this because of its ultimate ef¬ 
fect—an effect I should have foreseen 
before unmasking to a shipload of tour¬ 
ists about to scatter throughout the Nile 
Valley. What it. did was to herald my 
identity wherever. I subsequently went, 
and deprive my wife and me of all the 


placid ineonspicuousness we had sought. 
Traveling to seek curiosities, I was often 
forced to stand inspection as a sort of 
curiosity myself! 

We had come to Egypt in search of 
the picturesque and the mystically im¬ 
pressive, but found little enough when 
the ship edged up to Port Said and dis¬ 
charged its passengers in small boats. 
Low dunes of sand, bobbing buoys in 
shallow water, and a drearily European 
small town with nothing of interest save 
the great De Lesseps statue, made us 
anxious to get on to something more 
worth our while. After some discussion 
we decided to proceed at once to Cairo 
and the Pyramids, later going to Alex¬ 
andria for the Australian boat and for 
whatever Graeco-Roman sights that an¬ 
cient cosmopolitan metropolis might 
present. 

The railway journey was tolerable 
enough, and consumed only four hours 
and a half. We saw much of the Suez 
Canal, whose router we followed as far as 
Ismailiya, and later had a taste of Old 
Egypt in our glimpse of the restored 
fresh-water canal of the Middle Empire. 
Then at least Ave ssav Cairo glimmering 
through the growing dusk; a twinkling 
constellation which became a blaze as avc 
halted at the great Gare Centrale. 

But once more disappointment seemed 
to await us, for all that we beheld Avas 
European save the costumes and the 
crowds. A prosaic subAvay led to a 
square teeming with carriages, taxicabs, 
and trolley-cars, and gorgeous with, elec¬ 
tric lights shining on tall buildings; 
Avhilst the very theatre where I was vain¬ 
ly requested to play and which 1 later 
attended as a spectator, had recently 
been renamed the “American Cosmo- 
graph.” We stopped at Shepherd’s 
Hotel, reached in a taxi that sped along 
broad, smartly built-up streets; and 
amidst the perfect service of its restaur¬ 
ant, elevators, and generally Anglo- 
American luxuries the mysterious East 
and immemorial past seemed very far 
away. 

The next day, however, precipitated 
us delightfully into the heart of the 
Arabian Nights atmosphere; and in the 
winding ways and> exotic skyline of 
Cairo, the Bagdad of ITaroun-al-Raschid . 
seemed to live again. Guided by our 
Baedeker, Ave had struck east past the 
Exbekiyeh Gardens along the Mouski in 
quest of the native quarter, and were 
soon in the hands of a clamorous ci¬ 
cerone who—notwithstanding later de¬ 
velopments—was assuredly a master at 
his trade.' Not until afterward did I see 
that I should have applied at the hotel 
for a licensed guide. This man, a shaven, 


peculiarly hollow-voiced, and relatively 
cleanly fellow who looked like a Pharaoh 
and called himself “Abdul Reis el Drog- 
man,” appeared to have much power 
over others of his kind; though subse¬ 
quently the police professed not to know 
him, and to suggest that reis is merely 
a name for any person in authority, 
Avhilst “Drogman” is obviously no more 
than a clumsy modification' of the word 
for a leader of tourist parties— drago¬ 
man. 

Abdul led us among such wonders as 
we had before only read and dreamed 
of. Old Cairo is itself a story-book and 
a dream—labyrinths of narrow alleys 
redolent- of aromatic secrets; Arabesque 
balconies and oriels nearly meeting 
above the cobbled streets; maelstroms of 
Oriental traffic Avith strange cries, crack¬ 
ing whips, rattling carts, jingling 
money, and braying donkeys; kaleido¬ 
scopes of polychrome robes, veils, tur¬ 
bans, and tarbushes; Avater-carriers and 
dervishes, dogs and cats, soothsayers and 
barbers; and over all the Avhining of 
blind beggars crouched in alcoves, and 
the sonorous chanting of muezzins from 
/minarets limned delicately against a sky 
of deep, unchanging blue. 

The roofed, quieter bazaars Averc 
hardly less alluring. Spice, perfume, 
incense, beads; rug-s, silks, and brass— 
old Mahmoud Suleiman squats cross- 
legged amidst his gummy bottles while 
chattering youths pulverize mustard in 
the holkwed-out capital of an ancient 
classic column—a Roman Corinthian, 
perhaps from neighboring Heliopolis, 
Avhere Augustus stationed one of his 
three Egyptian legions. Antiquity be¬ 
gins to mingle with exoticism. And then 
the mosques and the museum—we saw 
them all, and tried not to let our Ara¬ 
bian revel succumb to the darker charm 
of Pharaonic Egypt which the museum’s 
priceless treasures offered. That was to 
be our climax, and for the present we 
concentrated on the mediaeval Saracenic 
glories of the Caliphs whose magnificent 
tomb-mosques form a glittering faery 
necropolis on the edge of the Arabian 
Desert. 

At length Abdul took us along the 
Sharia Mohammed All to the ancient 
mosque of Sultan Hassan, and the towel- 
flanked Bab-el-Azab, beyond which 
climbs the steep-walled pass to the 
mighty citadel that Saladin himself 
built Avith the stones of forgotten pyra¬ 
mids. It was sunset when we scaled that 
cliff, circled the modern mosque of Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, and looked down from the 
dizzy parapet over mystic Cairo—mys¬ 
tic Cairo all golden xvith its Carven 
domes, its ethereal minarets, and its 
flaming gardens. Far over the city 
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towered the great Roman dome of tlie 
new museum; and beyond it—across the 
cryptic yellow Nile that is the mother of 
aeons and dynasties—lurked the menac¬ 
ing sands of the Libyan Desert, undu- 
lant and iridescent and evil with older 
arcana. The red sun sank low, bringing 
the relentless chill of Egyptian dusk; 
and as it stood poised on the world’s rim 
like that ancient god of Heliopolis—Re- 
Harakhte, the Horizon-Sun—we saw sil¬ 
houetted against its vermeil holocaust 
the black outlines of the Pyramids of 
Gizeh—the palaeogean tombs that were 
hoary with a thousand years when Tut- 
Aukh-Amen mounted his golden throne 
in distant Thebes. Then we knew that 
we were done with Saracen Cairo, and 
that we must taste the deeper mysteries 
of primal Egypt — the black Kem of Re 
and Amen, Isis and Osiris. 

The next morning we \isited the Pyra¬ 
mids, riding out in a Victoria across the 
great Nile bridge with its bronze lions, 
the island of Ghizereh with its massive 
’lebbakh trees, and the smaller English 
bridge to the western shore. Down the 
shore road we drove, between great rows 
of lebbaklis and past the vast -Zoological 
Gardens to the suburb of Gizeh, where a 
new bridge to Cairo proper has since 
been bruit. Then, turning inland along 
the Sharia-el-IIaram, we crossed a re¬ 
gion of glassy canals and shabby native 
villages till before us loomed the objects- 
of our quest' cleaving the mists of dawn 
and forming inverted replicas in the 
roadside pools. Forty centuries, as Na¬ 
poleon had told his campaigners there, 
indeed looked down upon us. 

The road now rose abruptly, till we 
finally reached our place of transfer be¬ 
tween the trolley station and the Mena 
House Hotel. Abdul Reis, who capa¬ 
bly purchased our Pyramid tickets, 
seemed to have ah understanding with 
the crowding, yelling, and offensive Be¬ 
douins who inhabited a squalid mud vil¬ 
lage some distance away and pestifer¬ 
ously assailed every traveler ; for he kept 
them very decently at bay and secured 
an excellent pair of camels for us, him¬ 
self mounting a donkey and assigning 
the leadership of our animals to a group 
of men and boys more expensive than 
useful. The area to be traversed was so 
small that camels were hardly needed, 
but we did not regret adding to our 
experience this troublesome form of 
desert navigation. 

The Pyramids stand on a high rock 
plateau, this group forming next to the 
northernmost of the series of regal and 
aristocratic cemeteries built in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the extinct capital Memphis, 
which lay on the same side of the Nile, 


somewhat south of Gizeh, and which 
flourished between 3400 and 2000 B. C. 
The greatest pyramid, which lies nearest 
the modem road, was built by King 
Cheops or Khufu about 2800 B.' C., and 
stands more than 450 feet in perpendic¬ 
ular height. In a line southwest from 
this are successively the Second Pyra¬ 
mid, built a generation later by King 
Khephren, and though slightly smaller, 
looking even larger because set on higher 
ground, and the radically smaller Third 
Pyramid of King Mycerinus, built about 
2700 B. C. Near the edge of the plateau 
and due easj of the Second Pyramid, 
with a face probably altered to form a 
colossal portrait of Khephren, its royal 
restorer, stands the monstrous Sphinx— 
mute, sardonic, and vise beyond man¬ 
kind and memory. 

Minor pyramids and the traces of 
ruined minor pyramids' are found in 
several places, and the whole plateau is 
pitted with the tombs of dignitaries of 
less than royal rank. These latter were 
originally marked by mastabas, or stone 
bench-like structures above the deep 
burial shafts, as found in other Mem¬ 
phian cemeteries and exemplified by 
Pemeb’s Tomb in the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of New York. At Gizeh, however, 
all such risible things have been swept 
away by time and pillage: and only the 
rock-hewn shafts, either sand-filled or 
cleared out by archaeologists, remain to 
attest their former existence. Connected 
with each tomb was a chapel in which 
priests and relatives offered food and 
prayer to the hovering ka or vital prin¬ 
ciple of the deceased. The small 
tombs have their chapels contained in 
their stone mastahas or superstructures, 
but the mortuary chapels of the pyra¬ 
mids, where regal Pharaohs lay, were 
separate temples, each to the east of its 
corresponding pyramid, and connected 
by a causeway to a massive gate-chapel 
or propylon at the edge of the rock 
plateau. 

The gate-chapel leading to the Second 
Pyramid, nearly buried in the drifting 
sands, yawns subterraneously southeast 
of the Sphinx. Persistent tradition dubs 
it the “Temple of the Sphinx”; and it 
may perhaps be rightly called such if 
the Sphinx indeed represents the Second 
Pyramid’s builder Khephren. There are 
unpleasant tales of the Sphinx before 
Khephren—but whatever its elder fea¬ 
tures were, the monarch replaced them 
with his own that men might look at 
the colossus without fear. It was in the 
great gateway-temple that the life-siza 
diorite statue of Khephren now in the 
Cairo museum was found; a statue be¬ 
fore which I stood in awe when I beheld 


it. Whether the whole edifice is now 
excavated I am not certain, but in 1910 
most of it was below ground, with the 
entrance heavily barred at night. Ger¬ 
mans were in charge of the work, and 
the war or other things may have 
stopped them. I would give much, in 
view of my experience and of certain 
Bedouin whisperings discredited or un¬ 
known in. Cairo, to know what has de¬ 
veloped in connection with a certain well 
in a transverse gallery where statues of 
the Pharaoh were found in curious jux¬ 
taposition to the statues of baboons. 

The road, as we traversed it on our 
camels that morning, curved sharply 
past the wooden police quarters, post 
office, drug store, and shops on the left, 
and plunged south and east in a com¬ 
plete bend that scaled the rock plateau 
and brought us face to face with the 
desert under the lee of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid. Past Cyclopean masonry we rode, 
rounding the eastern face and looking 
down ahead into a valley of minor pyra¬ 
mids beyond which the eternal Nile 
glistened to the east, and the eternal 
desert shimmered to the west. Very 
close loomed the three major pyramids, 
the greatest devoid of outer casing and 
showing its bulb of great stones, but the 
others retaining here and there the neat¬ 
ly fitted covering which had made them 
smooth and finished in their day. \ 

Presently we descended toward the 
Sphinx, and sat silent beneath the spell 
of those terrible unseeing eyes. On the 
vast stone breast we faintly discerned 
the emblem of Re-Harakhte, for whose 
image the Sphinx was mistaken in a late 
dynasty; and though sand covered the 
tablet between the great paws, we re¬ 
called what Thutmosis IV inscribed 
thereon, and the dream he had when a 
prince. It was then that the smile of 
the Sphinx vaguely displeased us, and 
made us -wonder about the legends of 
subterranean passages beneath the mon¬ 
strous creature, leading down, down, to 
depths nope might dare hint at—depths 
connected with mysteries older than the 
dynastic Egypt we excavate, and having 
a sinister relation to the persistence of 
abnormal, animal-headed gods‘in the an¬ 
cient Nilotic pantheon. Then, too; it 
was I asked myself an idle question 
■whose hideous significance was not to 
appear for many an hour. 

Other tourists now began to overtake 
us, and we moved on to the sand-choked 
Temple of the Sphinx, fifty yards to the 
southeast, which I have previously men¬ 
tioned as the great gate of the causeway 
to the Second Pyramid’s mortuary 
chapel on the plateau. Most of it was 
still underground, and although we dis- 
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mounted and descended through a 
modem passageway to its alabaster cor¬ 
ridor and pillared hall, I felt that Abdul 
and the local German attendant had not 
shown us all there was to see. After this 
we made the conventional cireiut of the 
pyramid plateau, examining the Second 
Pyramid and the peculiar rains of its 
mortuary chapel to the east, the Third 
Pyramid and its miniature southern 
satellites and rained eastern chapel, the 
rock tombs and honeyeombings of the 
fourth and fifth dynasties, and the 
famous Campbell’s Tomb whose shadowy 
shaft sinks precipitously for fifty-three 
feet to a sinister sarcophagus which one 
of our camel-drivers divested of the cum¬ 
bering sand after a vertiginous descent 
by rope. 

Cries now assailed us from the Great 
Pyramid, where Bedouins were besieg¬ 
ing a party of tourists with offers of 
guidance to the top, or of displays of 
speed in the performance of solitary 
trips up and down. Seven minutes, is 
said to be the record for such an ascent- 
and descent, but many lusty sheiks and 
sons of sheiks assured us they could cut 
it to five if given the requisite impetus 
of liberal baksheesh. They did not get 
this impetus, though we did let Abdul 
take us up, thus obtaining a view of un¬ 
precedented magnificence which in¬ 
cluded not only remote ond glittering 
Cairo with its crowned Citadel and back¬ 
ground of gold-violet hills, but all the 
pyramids of the Memphian district, as 
well, from Abu Roash on the north to 
the Dashur on the south. The Sakkara 
step-pyramid, which marks the evolution 
of the low mast aba into the true pyra¬ 
mid, showed clearly and alluringly in 
the sandy distance. It is close to this 
transition-monument that the famed 
Tomb of Perneb was found—more than 
four hundred miles north of the Theban 
rock valley where Tut-Ankh-Amen 
sleeps. Again I was forced to silence 
through sheer awe. The prospect of such 
antiquity, and the secrets each hoary 
monument seemed to hold and brood 
over, filled me with a reverence and 
sense of immensity nothing else ever 
gave me: 

Fatigued by our climb, and disgusted 
with the importunate Bedouins whose 
actions seemed to defy every rule of 
taste, we omitted the arduous detail of 
entering the cramped interior passages 
of any of the pyramids, though we saw 
several of the hardiest tourists prepar¬ 
ing for the suffocating crawl through 
Cheops’ mightiest memorial. As we dis¬ 
missed and overpaid our local body¬ 
guard and drove back to Cairo'with Ab¬ 
dul Reis under the afternoon sun, we 


half regretted the omission we had 
made. Such fascinating things were 
whispered about lower pyramid passages 
not in the guide books; passages whose 
entrances had been hastily blocked up 
and concealed by certain uncommunica¬ 
tive archaeologists who had foimd and 
begun to explore them. Of course, this 
whispering was largely baseless on the 
face of it; but it was curious to reflect 
how persistently visitors were forbidden 
to enter the Pyramids at night, or to 
visit the lowest burrows and crypt of the 
Great Pyramid. Perhaps in the latter 
case it was the psychological effect which 
was feared—the effect on the visitor of 
feeling himself huddled down beneath a 
gigantic world of solid masonry; joined 
to the life he has known by the merest 
tube, in which he may only brawl, and 
which any accident or evil design might 
block. The whole subject seemed so 
v'eird and alluring that we resolved to 
pay the pyramid plateau another visit 
at the earliest possible opportunity. For 
me this opportunity came much earlier 
than I expected. 

That evening The members of our 
party feeling somewhat tired after the 
strenuous programme of the day, I went 
alone with Abdul Reis for a walk 
through the picturesque Arab quarter. 
Though I had seen it by day, I wished to 
study the alleys and bazaars in the dusk, 
when rich shadows and mellow gleams of 
light would add to their glamour and 
fantastic illusion. The native- crowds 
were thinning, but were still very noisy 
and numerous when we came upon a 
knot of reveling Bedouins in the Suk- 
en-Nahhasin, or bazaar of the coppei*- 
smiths. Their apparent leader, an inso¬ 
lent youth with heavy features and 
saucily cocked tarbush, took some notice 
of us; and evidently recognized with no 
great friendliness my competent but ad¬ 
mittedly supercilious and sneeringly dis¬ 
posed guide. Perhaps, I thought, he re¬ 
sented that od|i reproduction of the 
Sphinx’s half smile which I had often 
remarked with amused irritation; or 
perhaps he did not like the hollow and 
sepulchral resonance of Abdul’s voice. 
At any rate, the exchange of ancestrally 
opprobrious language became very 
brisk; and before long Ali Ziz, as I 
heard the strafcger called when called by 
no worse name, began to pull violently 
at Abdul’s robe, an action quickly re¬ 
ciprocated, and leading to a spirited 
scuffle in which both combatants lost 
their sacredly cherished headgear and 
.would have reached an even direr con¬ 
dition had I not intervened and separat¬ 
ed them by main force. 

My interference, at first seemingly un¬ 


welcome on both sides, succeeded at last 
in effecting a truce. Sullenly each bel¬ 
ligerent composed his wrath and his at¬ 
tire; and with an assumption of dignity 
as profound as it was sudden, the two 
formed a curious pact of honour which 
1 soon learned is a custom of great an¬ 
tiquity in Cairo—a pact for the settle¬ 
ment of their difference by means of >>, 
nocturnal fist fight atop the Great Pyra¬ 
mid, long after the departure of the last 
moonlight sightseei*. Each duellist was 
to assemble a party of seconds, and the 
affair was to begin at midnight, proceed¬ 
ing by rounds in the most civilized possi¬ 
ble fashion. In all this planning there 
was much which excited my interest. 
The fight itself promised to be unique 
and spectacular, while the thought of the 
scene on that hoary pile overlooking the 
antediluvian plateati of Gizeh under the 
wan moon of the pallid small hours ap¬ 
pealed to every fiber of imagination in 
me. A request found Abdul exceeding¬ 
ly willing to admit me to his party of 
seconds; so that all the rest of the early 
evening I accompanied him to various 
dens in the most lawless regions of the 
town—mostly noitheast of the Ezbeki- 
yeh—where he gathered one by one a 
select and fonmidable band of congenial 
cutthroats as his pugilistic background. 

Shortly after nine our party, mounted 
on donkeys bearing such royal or tourist- 
l’eminiscent names as /‘Rameses,” 
“Mark Twain,” “J. P. Morgan,” and 
“Minnehaha,” edged through street 
labyrinths both Oriental and Occidental, 
crossed the muddy and mast-forested 
Nile by the bridge of the bronze lions, 
and cantered philosophically between 
the lebbakhs on the road to Gizeh. 
Slightly over two hours were consumed 
by the trip, toward the end of which 
we passed the last of the returning tour¬ 
ists, saluted the last in-bound trolley- 
car, and were alone with the night and 
the past and the spectral moon. 

Then we saw the vast pyramids at the 
end of the avenue, ghoulish with a dim 
atavistical menace which I had not 
seemed to notice in the daytime. Even 
the smallest of them held a hint of the 
ghastly—for was it not in this that they 
had buried Queen Nitoeris alive in the 
Sixth Dynasty; subtle Queen Nitoeris, 
who once invited all her enemies to a 
feast in a temple below the Nile, and 
drowned them by opening the water- 
gates? I recalled that the Arabs whis¬ 
per things about Nitoeris, and shun the 
Third Pyramid at certain phases of the 
moon. It must have been over her that 
Thomas Moore was brooding when he 
wrote of a thing muttered about by 
Memphian boatmen— 
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“The subterranean nymph that 
dwells 

’Mid sunless gems and glories hid— 

The lady of the Pyramid!” 

Early as we were, Ali Ziz and his 
party were ahead of us; for we saw their 
donkeys outlined against the desert 
plateau at Kafr-el-Haram; toward which 
squalid Arab settlement, close to the 
Sphinx, we had diverged instead of fol¬ 
lowing the regular road to the Mena 
House, where some of the sleepy, inef¬ 
ficient police might have observed and 
halted us. Here, where filthy Bedouins 
stabled camels and donkeys in the rock 
tombs of Khephren’s courtiers, we were 
led up the rocks and over the sand to the 
Great Pyramid, up whose time-worn 
sides the Arabs swarmed eagerly, Abdul 
Reis offering me the assistance I did not 
need. 

As most travelers know, the actual 
apex of this structure has long been 
worn away, leaving a reasonably flat 
platform twelve yards square. On this 
eery pinnacle a squared circle was 
formed, and in a few moments the sar¬ 
donic desert moon leered down upon a 
battle which, but for the quality of the 
ringside cries, might well have occurred 
at some minor athletic club in America. 
As I watched it, I felt that some of our 
less desirable institutions were not lack¬ 
ing; for every blow, feint, and defense 
bespoke “stalling” to my not inexperi¬ 
enced eye. It was quickly over, and de¬ 
spite my misgivings as to methods I felt 
a sort of proprietary pride when Abdul 
Reis was adjudged the winner. 

Reconciliation was phenomenally 
rapid, and amidst the singing, fraterniz¬ 
ing and drinking which followed, I 
found it difficult to realize that a quar¬ 
rel had ever occurred. Oddly enough, 
I myself seemed to be more of a center 
of notice than the antagonists; and from 
my smattering of Arabic I judged that 
they were discussing my professional 
performances and escapes from every 
sort of manacle and confinement, in a 
manner which indicated not only a sur¬ 
prising knowledge of me, but a distinct 
hostility and scepticism concerning my 
feats of escape. It gradually dawned on 
me that the elder magic of Egypt did 
not depart without leaving traces, and 
that fragments of a strange secret lore 
and priestly cult-practices have survived 
surreptitiously amongst the fellaheen to 
such an extent that the prowess of a 
strange ‘ ‘ hahwi ’ ’ or magician is resented 
and disputed. I thought of how much 
my hollow-voiced guide Abdul Reis 
looked like an old Egyptian priest or' 
Pharaoh or smiling Sphinx . . . and 
wondered. 


Suddenly something happened which 
in a flash proved the correctness of my 
reflections and made me curse the dense¬ 
ness whereby I had accepted this night’s 
events as other than the empty and ma¬ 
licious “frameup” they now showed 
themselves to be. Without warning, 
and doubtless in answer to some subtle 
sign from Abdul, the entire band of 
Bedouins precipitated itself upon me; 
and having produced heavy ropes, soon 
had me bound as securely as I was ever 
bound in the course of my life, either on 
the stage or off. I struggled at first, but 
soon saw that one man could make no 
headway against a band of over twenty 
sinewy barbarians. My hands were tied 
behind my back, my knees bent to their 
fullest extent, and my wrists and ankles 
stoutly linked together with unyielding 
cords.- A stifling gag was forced into 
my mouth, and a blindfold fastened 
tightly over'my eyes. Then, as the 
Arabs bore me aloft on their shoulders 
and began a jouncing descent of the 
pyramid, I heard the taunts of my late 
guide Abdul, who mocked and jeered de¬ 
lightedly in his hollow voice, and assured 
me that I was soon to have my “magic 
powers” put to a supreme test which 
would quickly remove any egotism I 
might have gained through triumphing 
over all the tests offered by America and 
Europe. Egypt, he reminded me, is 
very old; and full of inner mysteries and 
antique powers not even conceivable to 
the experts of today, whose devices had 
so uniformly failed to entrap me. 

How far or in what direction I was 
carried, I cannot tell; for the circum¬ 
stances were all against the formation of 
any accurate judgment. I know, how¬ 
ever, that it could not have been a great 
distance; since my bearers at no point 
hastened beyond a walk, yet kept me 
aloft a surprisingly short time. It is 
this perplexing brevity which makes me 
feel almost like shuddering whenever I 
think of Gizeh and its plateau—for one 
is oppressed by hints of the closeness to 
every-day tourist routes of what' existed 
then and must exist still. 

The evil abnormality I speak of did 
not become manifest at first. Setting 
me down pn a surface which I recognized 
as sand rather than rock, my captors 
passed a rope around my chest and 
dragged me a few feet to a ragged open¬ 
ing in the ground, into which they pres¬ 
ently lowered me with much rough han¬ 
dling. For apparent eons I bumped 
against the stony irregular sides of a 
narrow hewn well which I took to be one 
of the numerous burial shafts of the 
plateau until the prodigious, almost in¬ 
credible depth of it robbed • me of all 
bases of conjecture. 


The horror of the experience deepened 
with every dragging second. That any 
descent through the sheer solid rock 
could be so vast without reaching the 
core of the planet itself, or that any rope 
made by man could be so long as to dan¬ 
gle me in these unholy and seemingly 
fathomless profundities of nether earth, 
were beliefs of such grotesqueness that 
it was easier to doubt my agitated senses 
than to accept them. Even now I am 
uncertain, for I know how deceitful the 
sense of time becomes when one or more 
of the usual perceptions or conditions of 
life is removed or distorted. But I am 
quite sure that I preserved a logical corq 
sciousness that far; that at least I did 
not add any full-grown phantoms of im¬ 
agination to a picture hideous enough in 
its reality, and explicable by a type of 
cerebral illusion vastly short of actual 
hallucination. 

All this wa^ not the cause of my first 
bit of fainting. The shocking ordeal 
was cumulative, and the beginning of the 
later terrors was a very perceptible in¬ 
crease in my rate of descent. They were 
paying out that infinitely long rope very 
swiftly now, and I scraped cruelly 
against the rough and constricted sides 
of the shaft as I shot madly downward. 
My clothing was in tatters, and I felt the 
trickle of blood all over, even above the 
mounting and excruciating pain. My 
nostrils, too, were assailed by a scarcely 
definable menace; a creeping odor of 
damp and staleness curiously unlike any¬ 
thing I had ever smelt before, and hav¬ 
ing faint overtones of spice and incense 
that lent an element of mockery. 

Then the mental cataclysm came. It 
was horrible—hideous beyond all articu¬ 
late description because it was all of the 
soul, with nothing of detail to describe. 
It was the ecstasy of nightmare and the 
summation of the fiendish. The sud¬ 
denness of it was apocalyptic and daemo¬ 
nic—one moment I was plunging agon- 
izedly down that narrow well of million¬ 
toothed torture, yet the next moment I 
1 was soaring on bat-wings in the gulfs of 
hell; swinging free and swoopingly 
through illimitable miles of boundless, 
musty space; rising dizzily to measure¬ 
less pinnacles of chilling ether, then div¬ 
ing gaspingly to sucking nadirs of raven¬ 
ous, nauseous lower vacua. . . . Thank 
God for the mercy that shut out in ob¬ 
livion those clawing Furies of conscious¬ 
ness which half-unhinged my faculties, 
and tore Harpy-like at my spirit! That 
one respite, short as it was, gave me the 
strength and sanity to endure those still 
greater sublimations of cosmic panic that 
lurked and gibbered on the road ahead. 
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PART II 

TT was very gradually that I regained 
* my senses after that eldritch flight 
through stygian space. The process was 
infinitely painful, and colored by fan¬ 
tastic dreams in which my bound and 
gagged condition found singular embodi¬ 
ment. The precise nature of these 
dreams was very clear while I was ex¬ 
periencing them, but became blurred in 
my recollection almost immediately 
hfterward, and was soon reduced to the 
merest outline by the terrible events— 
real or imaginary—which followed. I 
dreamed that I was in the grasp of a 
»gi^at and horrible paw; a yellow, hairy, 
five-clawed paw which had reached out 
of the earth to crush and engulf me. And 
when I stopped to reflect what the paw 
was, it,seemed to me that it was Egypt. 
In the dream I looked back at the events 
of the preceding' weeks, and saw myself 
lured and enmeshed little by little, sub¬ 
tly and insidiously, by some hellish 
ghoul-spirit of the elder Nile sorcery; 
some spirit that was in Egypt before 
ever man was, and that will be when 
man is no more. 

I saw the horror and unwholesome 
antiquity of Egypt, and the grisly alli¬ 
ance it has always had with the tombs 
and temples of the dead. I saw phantom 
processions of priests with the heads of 
bulls, falcons, cats, and ibises; phantom 
processions marching interminably 
through subterraneous labyrinths and 
avenues of titanic propylaea beside 
which a man is as a fly, and offering 
unnamable sacrifices to indescribable 
gods. Stone colossi-marched in endless 
night and drove herds of grinning 
androsphinxes down to the shores of 
illimitable stagnant rivers of pitch. And 
behind it all I saw the ineffable malig¬ 
nity of primordial necromancy, black 
and amorphous, and fumbling greedily 
after me in the darkness to choke out 
the spirit that had dared to mock if by 
emulation. In-my sleeping brain there 
took shape a melodrama of sinister 
hatred and pursuit, and I saw the black 
soul of Egypt singling me out and call¬ 
ing me in inaudible whispers; calling 
me and luring me, leading me on with 
the glitter and glamour of a Saracenic 
surface, but ever pulling me down to 
the age-mad catacombs and horrors of 
its dead and abysmal pharaonic heart. 

Then the dream-faces took on human 
resemblances, and I saw my guide Abdul 
Reis in the robes of a king, with the 
sneer of the Sphinx on his features. And 
I knew that those features were the fea¬ 
tures of Khephren the Great, who 
raised the Second Pyramid, carved over 
the Sphinx’s face in the likeness of his 


owp, and built that titanic gateway 
temple whose myriad corridors the 
archaeologists think they have dug out 
of the cryptical sand and the uniforma- 
tive rock. And I looked at the long, 
lean, rigid hand of Khephren; the long, 
lean, rigid hand as I had seen it on the 
diorite statue in the Cairo Museum— 
the statue they had found in the terrible 
gateway temple—and wondered that I 
had not shrieked when I saw it on Abdul 
Reis .... That hand! It was hide¬ 
ously cold, and it was crushing me; it 
was the cold and cramping of the 
sarcophagus .... the chill and con¬ 
striction of unrememberable Egypt . . . 
It was nighted, necropolitan Egypt it¬ 
self .... that yellow paw .... and 
they whisper such things of Khe¬ 
phren .... 

But at this juncture I began to awake 
—or at least, to- assume a condition less 
completely that of sleep than the one 
just preceding. I recalled the fight atop 
the pyramid, the treacherous Bedouins 
and their attack, my frightful descent 
by rope through endless rock depths, and 
my mad swinging and plunging in a 
chifi void redolent of aromatic putres¬ 
cence. I perceived that I now lay on a 
damp rock floor, and that my bonds were 
still biting into me with unloosened 
force. It was very cold, and I seemed 
to detect a faint current of noisome air 
sweeping across me. The cuts and 
bruises I had received from the jagged 
sides of the reck shaft were paining me 
woefully, their soreneas enhanced, to a 
stinging or burning acuteness by some 
pungent quality in the faint draught, 
and the mere act of rolling over was 
enough to set my whole frame throbbing 
with untold agony. As I turned I felt 
a tug from above, and concluded that 
the rope whereby I was lowered still 
reached to*the surface. Whether or not 
the Arabs still held it, I had no idea; nor 
had I any idea how far within the earth 
I was. I knew that the darkness around 
me was wholly or nearly total, since no 
ray of moonlight penetrated my blind¬ 
fold; but I did not trust my senses 
enough to accept as evidence of extreme 
depth the sensation of vast duration 
which had characterized my descent. 

Knowing at least that I was in a space 
of considerable extent reached from the 
surface directly above by an opening in 
the rock, I doubtfully conjectured that 
my prison was perhaps the buried gate¬ 
way chapel of old Khephren—the 
Temple of the Sphinx—perhaps some 
inner corridor which the guides had not 
shown me during my morning visit, and 
from which I might easily escape if I 
could find-.my way to the barred en¬ 
trance. It would be a labyrinthine 


wandering, but no worse than others 
out of which I had in the past found 
my way. The first step was to get free 
of my bonds, gag, and blindfold; and 
this I knew would be no great task, since 
subtler experts than these Arabs had 
tried every known species of fetter upon 
me during my long and varied career as 
an exponent of escape, yet had. never 
succeeded in defeating my methods. 

Then it occurred to me that the Arabs 
might be ready to meet and attack me 
at the entrance upon any evidence of my 
probable escape from the binding cords, 
as would be furnished by any decided 
agitation of the rope which they prob¬ 
ably held. This, of course, was taking 
for granted that my place of confine¬ 
ment was indeed Khephren’s Temple of 
the Sphinx. The direct opening in the 
roof, wherever it might lurk, could not 
be beyond easy reach of the ordinary 
modern entrance near the Sphinx; if in 
truth it were any great distance at all 
on the surface, since the total area 
known to visitors is not at all enormous. 
I had not noticed any such opening dur¬ 
ing my daytime pilgrimage, but knew 
that these things are easily overlooked 
amidst the drifting sands. Thinking 
these matte is over as I lay bent and 
bound on the rock floor, I nearly forgot 
the horrors of abysmal descent and 
cavernous swinging which had so lately 
reduced me to a coma. My present 
thought was only to outwit the Arabs, 
and I accordingly determined to work 
myself free as quickly as possible, avoid¬ 
ing any tug on the descending line which 
might betray an effective or even prob 
lematical attempt at freedom. 

This, however, was more easily deter¬ 
mined than effected. A few preliminary 
trials made it clear that little could be 
accomplished without considerable mo¬ 
tion; and it did not surprise me when, 
after one especially energetic straggle, I 
began to feel the coils of falling rope 
as they piled up about me and upon me. 
Obviously, I thought, the Bedouins had 
felt my movements and released their 
end of the rope; hastening no doubt to 
the temple’s true entrance to lie murder¬ 
ously in wait for me. The prospect was 
not pleasing—but I had faced worse in 
my time without flinching, and would 
not flinch now. At present I, must first 
of all free myself of bonds, then trust 
to ingenuity to escape from the temple 
unharmed. It is curious how implicitly 
I had come to believe myself in the old 
temple of Khephren beside the Sphinx, 
only a short distance below the ground. 

. That belief was shattered, and every 
pristine apprehension of preternatural 
depth and daemoniac mystery revived, 
by a circumstance which grew in horror 
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and significance even as I formulated my 
philosophical plan. I have said that the 
falling rope was piling up / about and 
upon me. Now I saw that it was con¬ 
tinuing to pile, as no rope of normal 
length could possibly do. It gained in 
momentum and became an avalanche of 
hemp, accumulating' mountainously on 
the floor, and half-burying me beneath 
its swiftly multiplying.coils.' Soon I was 
completely engulfed and gasping for 
breath as the increasing convolutions 
submerged and stifled me. My senses 
tottered again, and I vainly tried to 
fight off a menace desperate and ineluct¬ 
able. It was not merely that I was tor¬ 
tured beyond human endurance—not 
merely that life and breath seemed to be 
crushed slowly out of me—it was the 
knowledge of what those unnatural 
lengths of rope implied, and the con¬ 
sciousness of what unknown and incalcu¬ 
lable gulfs of inner earth must at this 
moment be surrounding me. My endless 
descent and swinging flight through 
goblin space, then, must have been real; 
and even now I must be lying helpless 
in some nameless cavern world toward 
the core of the planet. Such a sudden 
confirmation of ultimate horror was in¬ 
supportable, and a second time I lapsed 
into merciful oblivion. 

- When I say oblivion, I do not imply 
that I was free from dreams. On the 
contrary, my absence from the conscious 
world was marked by visions of the most 
unutterable hideousness, God! .... If 
only I had not read so much Egyptology 
before coming to this land which is the 
fountain of all darkness and terror! This 
second spell of fainting filled my sleep¬ 
ing mind anew with shivering realization 
of the country and its archaic secrets, 
and through some damnable chance my 
dreams turned to the ancient notions of 
the dead and their sojoumings in soul 
and body beyond those mysterious tombs 
which -were more houses than graves. I 
recalled, in dream-shapes which it is well 
that I do not remember, the peculiar 
and elaborate construction of Egyptian 
sepulchres; and the exceedingly singular 
and terrific doctrines which determined 
this construction. 

All these people thought of was death 
and the dead. Theey conceived of a 
literal resurrection of the body which 
made them mummify it with desperate 
caro, and preserve all the vital organs 
in canopic jars near the corpse; whilst 
besides the body they believed in two 
other elements, the soul, which after its 
weighing and approval by Osiris dwelt 
in the land of the blest, and the obscure 
and portentous ka or life-principle 
which wandered about the upper and 
lower worlds in a horrible way, demand¬ 


ing occasional access to the preserved 
body, consuming the food offerings 
brought by priests and pious relatives 
to the mortuary chapel, and sometimes 
—as men whispered— taking its body 
or the wooden double always buried be¬ 
side it and stalking noxiously abroad on 
errands peculiarly repellent. 

For thousands of years those bodies 
rested gorgeously encased and staring 
glassily upward when not visited by the 
ka, awaiting the day when Osiris should 
restore both ka and soul, and lead forth 
the stiff legions of the dead from their 
sunken houses of sleep. It was to have 
been a glorious rebirth—but not all souls 
were approved, nor were all tombs in¬ 
violate, so that certain grotesque mis¬ 
takes and fiendish abnormalities were to 
be looked for. Even today the Arabs 
rmjrmur of unsanetified convocations and 
unwholesome ^worship in forgotten 
nether abysses, which only winged in¬ 
visible has and soulless mummies may 
visit and return unscathed. 

Perhaps the most leeringly blood-con¬ 
gealing legends are those which relate to 
certain perverse products of decadent 
priestcraft— composite mummies made 
by the artificial union of human trunks 
and limbs with the heads of animals in 
imitation of the elder gods. At all stages 
of history' the sacred animals were 
mummified, so that consecrated bulls, 
cats, ibises, crocodiles, and the like might 
return some day to greater glory'. But 
only in the decadence did they mix the 
human and animal in the same mummy 
—only in the decadence, when they did 
not understand the rights and preroga¬ 
tives pf the ka and the soul. What hap¬ 
pened to those composite mummies is not 
told of—at least publicly'—and it is cer¬ 
tain that no Egyptologist ever found 
one. The whispers of Arabs are-very 
wild, and cannot be relied upon. They 
even hint that old Khephren—he of the 
Sphinx, the Second Pyramid, and the 
yawning gateway temple—lives far 
underground wedded to the ghoul-queen 
Nitoeris and ruling over the mummies 
that are neither of man nor of beast. 

It was of these—of Khephren and his 
consort and his strange armies of the 
hybrid dead—that I dreamed, and that 
is why I am glad the exact dream-shapes 
have faded from my memory. My most 
horrible vision was connected ■with an 
idle question I had asked myself the day 
before when looking at the great carven 
riddle of the desert and wondering with 
what unknown depths the temple so close 
to it might be secretly connected. That 
question, so innocent and whimsical 
then, assumed in my dream a meaning of 
frenetic and hysterical madness .... 
what huge and loathsome abnormality 


was the Sphinx originally carven to 
represent? 

My second awakening—if awakening 
it was—is a memoiy of stark hideousness 
winch notlnng else in my life—save one 
thing which came after—can parallel; 
. and that life has been full and adven¬ 
turous beyond most men’s. Remember 
that I had lost consciousness whilst 
buried beneath a cascade of falling rope 
whose immensity revealed the cataclys¬ 
mic depth of my present position. Now, 
as perception returned, I felt the entire 
weight gone; and realized upon rolling 
over that although I was still tied, 
gagged and blindfolded, some agency 
ha.d removed completely the suffocating 
hempen landslide ivhich load over- 
ivhelmed me. The significance of tins 
condition, of course, came to me only 
gradually; but even so I think it would 
have brought 'unconsciousness again had 
I not by this time reached such a state 
of emotional exhaustion that no new 
horror could make much difference. I 
was alone .... with what? 

Before I could torture myself with 
any new reflection, or make any fresh 
effort to escape from my bonds, an addi¬ 
tional circumstance became manifest. 
Pains not formerly felt were racking my 
arms and legs, and I seemed coated with 
a profusion of dried blood beyond any'- 
thing my former cuts and abrasions 
could furnish. My chest, too, seemed 
pierced by an hundred wounds, as 
though some malign, titanic ibis had 
been peeking at it. Assuredly the 
ageney which had removed the rope was 
a hostile one, and had begun to wreak 
terrible injuries upon me when some¬ 
how impelled to desist. Yet at the time 
my sensations were distinctly the reverse 
of what one might expect. ' Instead of 
sinking into a bottomless pit of despair, 
I was stirred to new courage and action ; 
for now I felt that the evil forces were 
physical things which a fearless man 
might encounter on an even basis. 

On the strength of this thought 1 
tugged again at my bonds, and used all 
the art of a lifetime to free myself as 
I had so often done amidst the glare of 
lights and the applause of vast crowds. 
The familiar details of my escaping proc¬ 
ess commenced to engross me, and now 
that the long rope was gone I half re¬ 
gained my belief that the supreme hor¬ 
rors were hallucinations after all, and 
that there had never been any t*enible 
shaft, measurless abyss, or interminable 
rope. Was I after all in the, gateway’ 
temple of Khephren beside the Sphinx, 
and had the sneaking Arabs stolen in to 
torture me as I lay helpless there? At 
any rate, I must be free. Let me stand 
up unbound, nngagged, and with eyes 
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open to catch any glimmer of light which 
might come trickling from any source, 
and I could actually delight in the com¬ 
bat against eviland treacherous foes! 

How long I took in shaking off my 
encumbrances I cannot tell. It must 
have been longer than in my exhibition 
performances, because I was wounded, 
exhausted, and enervated by the expe¬ 
riences I had passed through. When I 
was finally free, and taking deep breaths 
of a chill, damp, evilly spiced air all 
the more horrible when encountered 
without the screen of gag and blindfold 
edges, I found that I was too cramped 
and fatigued to move at once. There I 
lay, trying to stretch a frame bent and 
mangled, for an indefinite period, and 
straining my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
some ray of light which would give a 
hint as to my position. 

By degrees my strength and flexibility 
returned, but my eyes beheld nothing. 
As I staggered to my 'feet I peered dili¬ 
gently in every direction, yet met only 
an ebony blackness as great as that I 
had known when blindfolded. I tried 
my legs, blood-encrusted beneath my 
shredded trousers, and found that I 
could \*alk; yet could not decide in what 
direction to go. Obviously I ought not 
to walk at random, and perhaps retreat 
directly from the entrance I sought; so I 
paused to note the direction of the cold, 
foetid, natron-scented air-current which 
I had never ceased to feel. Accepting 
the point of its source as the possible 
entrance to the abyss, I strove to keep 
track of this landmark and to walk con¬ 
sistently toward it. 

I had had a match box with me, and 
even a small electric flashlight; bdt of 
course the pockets of my tossed and 
tattered clothing were long since 
emptied of all heavy articles. As I 
walked cautiously in the blackness, the 
draught grew stronger and more offen¬ 
sive, till at length I could regard it as 
nothing less than a tangible stream of 
detestable vapour pouring out of some 
aperture like the smoke of the genie from 
the fisherman’s jar in the Eastern tale. 
The East. . . . Egypt. . . . truly, this 
dark cradle of civilization was ever the 
well-spring of horrors and marvels un¬ 
speakable ! The more I reflected on the 
nature of this cavern wind, the greater 
my sense of disquiet became; for al¬ 
though despite its odor I had sought its 
source as at least an indirect clue to the 
outer world, I now saw plainly that this 
foul emanation could have no admixture 
or connection whatsoever with the clean 
air of the Libyan Desert, but must be 
essentially a thing vomited from sinister 
gulfs still lower down. I had, then, 
been walking in the wrong direction! 


After a moment’s reflection I decided 
not to retrace my steps. Away from the 
draught I would have no landmarks, for 
the roughly level rock floor was devoid 
of distinctive configurations. If, how¬ 
ever, I followed up the strange currerit, 
I would undoubtedly arrive at an aper¬ 
ture of some sort, from whose gate I 
could perhaps work round the walls to 
the opposite side of this Cyclopean and 
otherwise unnavigable hall. That I 
might fail, I well realized. I saw that 
this was no part of Khephren’s gateway 
temple which tourists know, and it 
struck me that this particular hall might 
be unknown even to archaeologists, and 
merely stumbled upon by the inquisitive 
and malignant Arabs who had im¬ 
prisoned me. If so, was there any pres¬ 
ent gate of escape to the known parts 
or to the outer air? 

What evidence, indeed, did I now 
possess that this was the gateway temple 
at all? For a moment all my -wildest 
speculations rushed back upon me, and 
I thought of that vivid melange of im¬ 
pressions—descent, suspension in space, 
the rope, my wounds, and the dreams 
that were frankly dreams. Was this the 
end of life for me ? Or indeed, would it 
be merciful if this moment were the end ? 
I could answer none of my own ques¬ 
tions, but merely kept on till Fate for 
a third time reduced me to oblivion. This 
time there were no dreams, for the sud¬ 
denness of the incident shocked me out 
of all thought either conscious or sub¬ 
conscious. Tripping on an unexpected 
descending step at a point where the 
offensive draught became strong enough 
to offer an actual physical resistance, I 
was precipitated headlong down a black 
flight of huge stone stairs into a gulf of 
hideousness unrelieved. 

That I ever breathed again is a tribute 
to the inherent vitality of the healthy 
human organism. Often I look back to 
that night and feel a touch of actual 
humour in those repeated lapses of con¬ 
sciousness; lapses whose succession re¬ 
minded me at the time of nothing more 
than the crude cinema melodramas of 
that period. Of course, it is possible 
that the repeated lapses never occurred; • 
and that all the features of that under¬ 
ground nightmare were merely the 
dreams of one long coma which began 
with the shock of my descent into that 
abyss and ended with the healing balm 
of the outer air and of the rising sun 
which found me stretched on the sands 
of Gizeh before the sardonic and dawn- 
flushed face of the Great Sphinx. 

I prefer to believe this latter explana¬ 
tion as much as I can, hence was glad 
when the police told me that the barrier 
to Khephren’s gateway temple had been 


found unfastened, and that a sizable 
rift to the surface did actually exist in 
one comer of the still buried part. I 
was glad, too, when the doctors pro¬ 
nounced my wounds only those to be 
expected from my seizure, blinding, 
lowering, struggling with bonds, falling 
some distance—perhaps into a depres¬ 
sion in the temple’s inner gallery— 
dragging myself to the outer barrier and 
escaping from it, and experiences like 
that .... a very soothing diagnosis. 
And yet I know that there must be more 
than appears on the surface. That ex¬ 
treme descent is too* vivid a memory to 
be dismissed—and it is odd that no one 
has ever been able to find a man answer¬ 
ing the description of my guide Abdul 
Reis el Drogman—the tomb-throated 
guide who looked and smiled like King 
Khephren. 

I have digressed from my connected 
nan’ative—perhaps in the vain hope of 
evading the telling of that final incident; 
that incident which of all is most cer¬ 
tainly an hallucination. But I promised 
to relate it, and do not break promises. 
When I recovered—or seemed to recover 
—my senses after that fall down the 
black stone stairs, I was quite as alone 
and in darkness as before. The windy 
stench, bad enough before, was now 
fiendish; yet I had acquired enough 
familiai*ity by this time to bear it stoical¬ 
ly. Dazedly I began to crawl away from 
the place whence the putrid wind came, 
and with my bleeding hands felt the 
colossal blocks of a mighty pavement. 
Once my head struck against a hard 
object, and when I felt of it I learned 
that it was the base of a column—a 
column of unbelievable immensity— 
whose surface was covered with gigantic 
chiseled hieroglyphics very perceptible 
to my touch. Crawling on, I encoun¬ 
tered other titan,columns at incompre¬ 
hensible distances apart; when suddenly 
my attention was captured by the real¬ 
ization of something which must have 
been impinging on my subconscious hear¬ 
ing long before the conscious sense was 
aware of it. 

From some still lower chasm in earth’s 
bowels were proceeding certain sounds, 
measured and definite, and like nothing 
I had ever heard before. That they were 
very ancient and distinctly ceremonial, I 
felt almost intuitively; and much read¬ 
ing in Egyptology led me to associate 
them with the. flute, the sambuke, the 
sistrum, and the tympanum. In their 
rhythmic piping, droning, rattling, and 
beating, I felt an element of terror be¬ 
yond all the known terrors of earth—a 
terror peculiarly dissociated from per¬ 
sonal fear, and taking the form of a sort 
of objective pity for our planet, that H 
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should hold within its depths such hor¬ 
rors as must lie behind these aegipanic 
cacophonies. The sounds increased in 
volume, and I felt that they were ap¬ 
proaching. Then—and may all the gods 
of all pantheons unite to keep the like 
from my ears again—I began to hear, 
faintly and afar off, the morbid and 
millennial ,tramping of the marching 
things. 

It was hideous that footfalls so dis¬ 
similar should -move in such perfect 
rhythm. The training of unhallowed 
thousands of years must lie behind that 
march of ear tips inmost .monstrosities 
.padding, clicking, walking, stalk¬ 
ing, rumbling, lumbering, crawling . . . 
and all to the abhorrent discords of 
those mocking instruments. And then 
.... God keep the memory of those 
Arab legends out of my head! The mum¬ 
mies without souls .... the meeting 
place of the wandering ' has .... the 
hordes of the devil-cursed pharaonic 
dead of forty centuries .... the com¬ 
posite mammies led through the utter¬ 
most onyx voids by King Khephren and 
his ghoul-queen Nitocris .... 

The tramping drew nearer — Heaven 
save me from the sound of those feet and 
paws and hooves and pads and talons 
as it commenced to" acquire detail! Down 
limitless reaches of sunless pavement a 
spark of light flickered in the malodor¬ 
ous wind, and 1 drew behind the enor¬ 
mous circumference of , a Cyclopic 
.column that I might escape for a while 
the horror that was stalking million- 
footed toward me through gigantic 
hypostyles of inhuman dread and phobic 
antiquity. The flickers increased, and 
the tramping and dissonant rhythm 
grew sickeningly loud. In the quivering 
orange light there stood faintly forth a 
scene of such stony awe that I gasped 
from a sheer wonder that conquered 
even fear and repulsion. Bases of 
columns whose middles were higher than 
human sight .... mere bases of things 
that must each 'dwarf the Eiffel Tower 
to . insignificance .... hieroglyphics 
carved by unthinkable hands in» caverns 
where daylight can be only a remote 
legend .... 

I would not look at the marching 
things. That I desperately resolved as 
I heard their creaking joints and nitrous 
wheezing above the dead music and the 
dead tramping. It was merciful that 
they did not speak .... but God! 
their crazy torches began to cast shad¬ 
ows on the surface of those stupendous 
columns. Heaven take it away! Hippo¬ 
potami should not have human hands 
and carry torches .... men should not 
have the heads of crocodiles .... 


I tried to turn away, but the shadows 
and the sounds and the stench were 
everywhere. Then I remembered some- 
tiring I used to do in half-conscious 
nightmares as a boy, and began to re¬ 
peat to myself, “this is a dream! This 
is a dream!” But it was of no 1 use, 
and I could only shut my eyes and 
pray .... at least, that is what I think 
I did, for one is never sure in visions— 
and I know this can have been nothing 
more. I wondered whether I should ever 
reach the world again, and at times 
would furtively open my eyes to see if 
I could discern any feature of the place 
other than the wind of spieed putrefac¬ 
tion, the topless' columns, and the 
thaumatropically grotesque shadows of 
abnormal horror. The sputtering glare 
of multiplying torches now shone, and 
unless this hellish place were' wholly 
without walls, I could not fail to see 
some boundary or fixed landmark soon." 
But I had to shut my eyes again when I 
realized hoiv many of the things were 
assembling—and when I glimpsed a cer¬ 
tain object walking solemnly and stead¬ 
ily without any body above f the waist. 

A fiendish and ululant corpse-gurgle 1 
or death-rattle now split the very atmos¬ 
phere — the charnel atmosphere poison¬ 
ous with naphtha and bitumen blasts — 
in one concerted chorus from the ghoul¬ 
ish legion of hybrid blasphemies. My 
eyes, perversely shaken open, gazed for 
an instant upon a sight which no human 
creature could even imagine without 
panic fear and physical exhaustion. The 
things had filed ceremonially in one 
direction, the direction of the noisome 
wind, where the light of their torches 
showed their bended heads .... or the 
bended heads of such as had heads . . . 
They were worshiping before a great 
black foetor-belching aperture which 
reached up almost out of sight, and 
which I could see was flanked at right 
angles by two giant staircases whose ends 
were far away in shadow. One of these 
was indubitably the staircase I had 
fallen down. 

The dimensions of the hole were fully 
in proportion with those of the columns 
— an ordinary house would have been 
lost in it, and any average public build¬ 
ing could easily have been moved in and 
out. It was so vast a surface that only 
by moving the eye could one trace its 
boundaries .... so ’vast, so hideously 
black, and so aromatically stinking . . . 
Direetly in front of this yawning 
Polyphemus-door the things were throw¬ 
ing objects—evidently sacrifices or re¬ 
ligious offerings, to judge by their ges¬ 
tures. Khephren was their leader; sneer¬ 
ing King Khephren or the guide Abdul 
Reis, crowned with a golden pshent and 


intoning endless formulae with the hol¬ 
low voice of the dead. By his side knelt 
beautiful Queen Nitocris, whom I saw in 
profile for a moment, noting that the 
right half of her face was eaten away 
by rats or other ghouls. And I shut m\ 
eyes again when I saw what objects 
were being thrown as offerings to the 
foetid aperture or its possible local 
deity. 

It occurred to me that judging from 
the elaborateness of this worship, the 
concealed deity must be one of consider¬ 
able importance. Was it Osiris, or Isis, 
Horus or Anubis, or some vast unknown 
God of the Dead still more central and 
supreme? There is a legend that ter¬ 
rible altars and colossi were reared to 
an Unknown One before ever the known 
gods were worshiped .... 

And now, as I steeled myself to watch 
the rapt and sepulchral adorations of 
those nameless things, a thought of 
escape flashed upon me. The hall was 
dim, and the columns heavy with 
shadow'.. With every creature of that 
nightmare throng absorbed in. shocking 
raptures, it might be barely possible for 
me to creep past to the far-awa^ end of 
one of the staircases and ascend unseen ; 
trusting to Fate and skill to deliver me 
from the upper reaches. Where I was, I 
neither knew nor seriously reflected 
upon—and for a moment it struck me as 
amusing to plan a serious escape from 
that which I knew to be a dream. Was I 
in some hidden and unsuspected lower 
realm of Khephren’s gateway temple — 
that temple w hich generations have per¬ 
sistently called the Temple of the 
Sphinx? I could not conjecture, but 1 
resolved to ascend to life mid conscious¬ 
ness if wit and muscle could cany me. 

Wriggling flat on my stomach, I'began 
the anxious journey toward the foot of 
the left-hand staircase, which seemed die 
more accessible of the two. I cannot 
describe the incidents and sensations of 
that crawl, but they 'may be guessed 
when one reflects on what I had to watch 
steadily in that malign, wind-blown 
torchlight in order to avoid detection. 
The bottom of the staircase was, as I 
have said, far away in shadow; as it had 
to be to rise without a bend to the dizzy 
parapeted landing above the titanic 
aperture. This, placed the last stages of 
my crawl at some distance from the 
noisome herd, though the spectacle 
chilled me even wflien quite remote at 
my right. 

At length I succeeded in reaching the 
steps and began to climb; keeping close 
to the wall, on which I observed decora¬ 
tions of the most hideous sort, and rely¬ 
ing for safety on the absorbed, ecstatic 
interest with which the monstrosities 
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fare proffered it. It was something ’ 
quite ponderous, even as seen from my 
height; something yellowish and hairy, 
and endowed with a sort of nervous 
motion. It was as large, perhaps, as a 
good-sized hippopotamus; but very curi¬ 
ously shaped. It seemed to have no neck, 
but five separate shaggy heads spring¬ 
ing in a row from a roughly cylindrical 
trunk; the first very small, the second 
good-sized, the third and fourth equal 
and largest of all, and the fifth rather 
small, though not so' small as the first. 
Out of these heads darted curious rigid 
tentacles which seized ravenously on the 
excessively great quantities of unmen¬ 
tionable food placed before the aperture. 
Once in a while the thing would leap up, 
and occasionally it would retreat into its 
den in a very odd manner. Its locomo¬ 
tion was so inexplicable that I stared in 
fascination, wishing it would emerge 
farther from the cavernous lair beneath 
me. 

Then it did emerge .... it did 
emerge, and at the sight I turned and 
fled into the darkness up the higher 
staircase that rose behind me; fled un¬ 


knowingly up incredible steps and lad¬ 
ders and inclined planes to which no 
human sight or logic guided me, and 
which I must ever relegate to the world 
of dreams for want of any confirmation. 
It must have been dream, or the dawn 
would never have found me breathing on 
the sands of Gizeh before the sardonic 
dawn-flushed face of the Great Sphinx. 

The Great Sphinx! God!—that idle 
question I asked myself on that sun- 
blest morning before .... what huge 
and loathsome abnormality was . the 
Sphinx originally carven to represent! 
Accursed is the sight, be it in dream or 
not, that revealed to, me the supreme 
horror—the Unknown God of the Dead, 
‘which licks its colossal chops in the un¬ 
suspected abyss, fed hideous morsels by 
soulless absurdities that should not exist! 
The five-headed monster that emerged 
.... the five-headed monster as large 
as a hippopotamus .... the five- 
headed monster—and that of which it is 
the merest fore-paw .... 

But 1 survived, and I know it was 
only a dream. 

THE END 


watched the foul-breezed aperture and 
the impious objects of nourishment they 
had flung on the pavement before it. 
Though the staircase was huge and steep, 
fashioned of vast porphyry blocks as if 
for the feet of a giant, the ascent seemed 
virtually interminable. Dread of dis- 
covery and the pain which renewed ex¬ 
ercise had brought to my wounds com¬ 
bined to make that upward crawl a thing 
of agonizing memory. I had intended, 
on reaching the landing, to climb imme¬ 
diately onward along whatever upper 
staircase might mount from there; stop¬ 
ping for no last look at the carrion 
abominations that pawed and genu¬ 
flected some seventy or eighty feet below 
—yet a sudden repetition of that thun¬ 
derous corpse-gurgle l and death-rattle 
chorus, coming as I had nearly gained 
the top of the flight and showing by its 
ceremonial rhythm that it was not an 
alarm of my discovery, caused me to 
pause and peer cautiously over the 
parapet. 

The monstrosities were hailing some¬ 
thing which had poked itself out of the 
nauseous aperture to seize the hellish 


Juvenile 

MONG the children,” says that active philanthropist, 
the Hqn. Grey Bennet, in his evidence befbre the Police 
Committee, “whom I have seen in prison, a boy of the name 
of Leary was the most remarkable. He was about thirteen 
years of age, good looking, sharp, and intelligent, and posses¬ 
sing a manner which , seemed to indicate a character very 
different from what he really possessed. When I saw him, he 
was under sentence of death for stealing a watch, chain and 
seals, from Mr. Princep’s chambers in the Temple. He had 
been five years in the practice of delinquency, progressively 
from stealing an apple off a stall, to housebreaking and high¬ 
way robbery. He belonged to the Mooi'fields’ Catholic Chapel, 
and there became acquainted with one Ryan in that school, by 
whom he was instructed in the various arts and practices of 
delinquency. His first attempts were at tarts, apples, etc., 
next at loaves in bakers’ baskets; then at parcels of halfpence 
on shop counters and money-tills in shops; then to breaking 
shop windows and drawing out valuable articles through the 
aperture, picking pockets, housebreaking, etc. Leary has 
often gone to school the next, day with several pounds in, 
his pockets, as his share of the produce of the previous day’s 
robberies. He soon became captain of a gang, generally since 
known as Leary’s gang, with five boys and sometimes more, 
furnished with pistols, taking a horse and cart with them; 
and, if they had an opportunity in their road, they cut off the 
trunks of gentlemen’s carnages, when, after opening them and 
according to their contents, so they would be governed in 
prosecuting their further objects in that quarter; they would 


Criminal 

divide into parties of two, sometimes only one, and leaving 
one with the horse and cart, go to farm and other houses, 
stating their being on the way to see their families and beg¬ 
ging for some bread and water; by such tales, united with 
their youth, they obtained relief and generally ended by rob¬ 
bing the house and premises. In one instance Leary was de¬ 
tected and taken, and committed to Maidstone gaol, but the 
prosecutor not appearing against him, he was discharged. In 
these excursions he has stayed out a week and upward, when 
his share has produced him from 50 pounds to 100 pounds. 
He has been concerned in various robberies in London and 
its 'vicinity, and has had property at one time amounting to 
350 pounds; but when he had money, he either got robbed 
of it by elder thieves who knew he had so much money about 
him, or he lost it by gambling at flash houses, or spent it among 
loose characters of both sexeg. After committing innumerable 
depredations, he was detected at Mr. Derrimore’s at Kentish 
Town, stealing some plate from that gentleman’s dining room; 
when several other similar robberies coming against him in 
that neighborhood he was, in compassion to his youth, placed 
in the Philanthropic Asylum; but being now charged with Mr. 
Princep’s robbei'y, he was taken, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to. death, but was afterward respited, and returned 
to that Institution. He is little, and well-looking; and has 
robbed to the amount of 3,000 pounds during his five years’ 
career. This surprising boy has since broke out and escaped 
from the Philanthropic, went to his old practices, and was 
again tried at the Old Bailey, and is transported for life.” 



A Tragic Storiette 
By Vida Tyler Adams 


“WHOSO 


H E GAME from nowhere — just 
dropped in one morning at the 
cook house during breakfast, 
and asked for a job. Men were scarce 
during the first boom of the little oi| 
town; that is, good men who knew oil, 
drilling and tool-sharpening, and the 
construction of derricks. For that 
reason, Matt Wilson judged by knowl¬ 
edge first, and character last. 

So he hired Baden, who at once sat 
down with the men and ate ravenously, 
as if famished. He seemed a droll fel¬ 
low, and the men enjoyed his company 
except for one fact. He never, at any 
time, looked any one of them straight 
and square in the eye. Through nar¬ 
rowed lids, his gaze shifted swiftly from 
a man’s chin to his watch chain, or to 
the location of his pockets. It gave the 
men, at first, an uncanny feeling. But 
later, as they knew him better, their con¬ 
fidence returned. They jibed him about 
this habit finally. But he only laughed. 
So they labeled him “Shifty” Baden. 

His past was a closed book. Once a 
man had questioned him too closely. His 
hands were long and slender, but they 
suddenly revealed hard, knotted mus¬ 
cles, which responded skillfully and bril¬ 
liantly. 

“Good fist work,” commented Shorty 
Mason. 

Shifty Baden accepted the tribute 
graciously, belittling his prowess mod¬ 
estly, and thus he won Shorty Mason’s 
heart. Other bouts were staged with 
Shorty as manager, and money flowed” 
into Shifty’s pockets. 

“Shifty’s some little boxer,” com¬ 
mented Shorty with pride. 

“Yeah,” agreed Indian. “Boss don’t 
like it, though. Beats them to a mush. 
Can’t work for a week. ’ ’ 

“Forget him! Shifty says he’s not 
paying us half what we’re worth, any¬ 
how. A man doesn’t get even enough 
to pay his losses. ’ ’ 

“Nope,” Indian agreed, stirring the 
gravel with his foot. “Shifty says 
men’re scarce. We should cash in on 
it, he says.” 

News of the unrest drifted in to Matt 
Wilson as he sat figuring ways and 
means with the Big Chief. The swing¬ 
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ing screen door opened, letting in a do/, ; 
en buzzing flies and Red Nelson. 

“We want more pay, and time and 
half for Sundays,” he said bluntly, ey¬ 
ing Matt Wilson across the top of the 
battered office desk. 

The heat was sweltering. The flics 
buzzed maddeningly. 

“Gosh, Matt,” the Big Chief ex¬ 
ploded, “I thought you said you could 
handle the men. Better be ’tending 
your own end. I’ll figure out mine 
alone.” And he gathered up his figures 
and puffed out of the office. 

Matt Wilson was bewildered. 

“Why, Red,” he said, “Have you for¬ 
gotten? I told you fellows if you’d 
stand by me until we get agoing, I’d 
make it up to you. I meant what I 
said.” 

Red gazed at the dirt on the floor. 

“That was six months ago,” he said 
sheepishly. “We want more pay now.” 

Carefully, confidently, Matt explained 
to him various data regarding waiting 
contracts, the outlay of money before in¬ 
come could be expected, anxious inves¬ 
tors, the inability to meet more wages 
now. 

“This work is under the American 
plan, Red,” he reminded him. “You 
agreed to that when you came to work. 
But I keep my premises. You will surely 
get time and a half as soon as we get 
on our feet. If you fellows strike now, 
you’ll ruin us. There will be no work 
at all, then.” 

Red turned upon him an ugly and sul¬ 
len look. 

“You refuse then?” 

“We haven’t the money to swing it 
now, Red.” 

Without another word, Red turned 
and left the office, banging the screen 
door violently behind him. 

Matt Wilson stared after him incredu¬ 
lously. Red Nelson, his best engine man. 
And his loyalty! Matt had never found 
occasion to question it. 

Scarcely had the door closed than 
another shadow darkened the opening, 
a large abundant shadow, the jolly, and 
motherly person of Widow Gates. But 
today, no smile wreathed her usually 
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tranquil visage. Rather, she trembled 
with wrath as she faced Matt Wilson. 

“What sort of men be you hirin’ now, 
Matt Wilson?” she exploded. “Of all 
the low-down ornery he-snakes that I 
ever saw, that there Shifty Baden beats 
them all. If I ever lay my hands on 
him, he’ll cuss his birthday, and wish lie 
were a worm to crawl underground 
where he belongs. What do you mean, 
wishin’ him on us as is tryin ’ to build 
up a peaceful law-abidin’ town with 
morals? Haven’t we done well by you?” 
she demanded. 

Matt Wilson gazed at her, his mind 
awhirl. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Gates,” he said. 

She waved the proffered seat aside. 

“Here I be standing this morning 
around the corner of the main bunk 
house, and there was Shifty talkin’ to 
the Kid. She was deliverin’ the wash- 
in’, seeing as this is Friday. 

“ ‘What’s your name?’ he asks. 

“ ‘I’m the Kid,’ she answers. ‘I 
brung your washing.’ 

“ ‘Oho!’ he says and sizes her up and 
down. ‘ You do the washing. ’ 

“ ‘No, Mrs. Gates does,’ she says, ‘I 
deliver for her. Git them, too.’ Then 
she shoves his parcel toward him. 

“He takes it and says ‘thanks,’ and 
squeezes her hand right there before my 
very eyes, although he didn’t see me. 

“And the poor Kid, being,' as you 
know, ‘nobody home’ ”—she tapped her 
forehead significantly with her fore¬ 
finger—“She grins and looks up at him 
stupidlike. 

“And that vile snake runs his hand 
up and down her arm. 

“ ‘How’s that?’ he asks. 

“And she says, ‘tickles,’ and giggles 
at him. 

“I couldn’t stand it any longer so I 
came around the corner, and gave him 
such a look as would freeze him to an 
ice-cake, were he not so hard-boiled. ’ ’ 

The widow panted for breath. 

“And I sends the Kid home, but he’s 
found out she lives with me, and lie’s 
come past so often it’s made me nervous. 
And the Kid stays inside and sulks and 
13 
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won’t help me, ’cept I let her out so as 
she can talk to him.” 

Matt "Wilson passed his hand over his 
forehead. 

“Troubles never come singly,” he 
cited. “That is not all, Mrs. Gates. 
The men have planned td strike. They 
want more money. Shifty must be back 
of it. They were satisfied until he came.” 

He thought a moment. 

“Tell Chris Younger I want to see 
him,” he commanded. 

The widow waddled off excitedly. 

Chris Younger came at once. 

'‘I want you to go out in the field and 
take Baden’s placo and send him in to 
me at once.” Matt Wilson’s voice was 
hard. 

Baden was sullen. 

“I was just amusing the Kid,” he 
offered.- “As to the strike! I have 
nothing to do with it. If the men* want 
to strike, I can’t help sit.” 

Matt Wilson was furious. It rather 
amused Baden. 

“Got any proof about the strike?” 
Baden asked. 

“No! you cur, but I have about the 
Kid, and that’s enough. Get your time 
and get out!” 

Baden’s eyes narrowed. Slowly he 
advanced toward Matt. He raised his 
right hand. It was knotted into the 
famous fighting fist. 

But Matt was before him. Swiftly, 
he opened a drawer, and Baden was star¬ 
ing into a wicked little contrivance of 
steel and pearl. 

He turned, and slunk out of the office 
like a beaten thing. But, once clear of 
the office, and out of sight, he turned, 
knotted up his fist and shook it malici¬ 
ously toward the way he Jiad come. He 
was in an ugly frame of mind. By 
nature underhanded, he v*ent about get¬ 
ting his revenge entirely under cover. 
He found the Kid delivering clothes as 
usual. He had only a moment. 

“Hello, Kid!” he greeted brightly. 

The Kid snickered. 

“Hello, yourself!” she responded. 

“Say, like to go for an automobile 
ride this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Sure.” The Kid’s vacant eyes took 
on a happy expression. 

“All right. That’s fine. Now listen, 
Kid. Today there’s going to be a fire 
in one of those oil tanks out there. ’ ’ He 
waved toward the field of tanks beyond 
the towering denicks. 

“When the fire gets going good, and 
everybody’s gone out to where it is, I’ll 
come to Mrs. Gates’ place for you, and 
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we’ll go for a ride.” Baden turned to 
go. “Now don’t forget. If you are not 
at Mrs. Gates’ front gate waiting for 
me, I won’t take you. Remember, when 
you see the smoke, I’m coming for you. ’ ’ 

A sharp whistle, like a little boy call¬ 
ing his dog, sounded from around the 
comer, and Baden struck off in the di¬ 
rection' of the oil tanks. 

Carefully, he skirted the derricks, 
with their choking engines and labyrinth 
of crawling cables. Down a gentle slope 
he crept to where the great storage tanks 
lay blinking in the hot sun. He chose 
the farthest tank. It lay glimmering at 
him in the sun, huge, black with weather 
stains, shimmering in the heat. Baden 
turned his eyes from the tank, and 
carefully scanned the field around him. 
Five other tanks made up the field, one 
fifty feet away, the others more distant. 
They reminded Baden of big stone ani¬ 
mals, quiet, peaceful, waiting for his 
mischief. There was no life about them. 
Not a human being was in sight. 

Deftly Baden took from his hip pock¬ 
et a small cloth bag. From under the 
lubber band around it, he pulled out a 
yellow note book and tore from between 
its covers a white square of paper. 
Quickly, he filled the paper with the con¬ 
tents of the cloth bag. Next a match 
from his vest pocket. Another quick 
look around, and he bent his head for¬ 
ward,-cupped his hands to his mouth and 
the cigarette was lighted. 

With a lithe spring, lie made the first 
rang of the iron ladder that clung to the 
side of the tank. He climbed rapidly. 
He pressed more firmly between his lips, 
the forbidden cigarette, and bent 
further over the trap door, the better to 
examine the contents of the tank, puff¬ 
ing rapidly the while that the cigarette 
might be Well lighted before he dropped 
it in. He balanced his body easily on 
the top rung of the ladder. But it was 
slippery*. His foot slid. He grasped 
the side of the tank wildly, lost his hold, 
and fell headlong into the reservoir. , 

r T“HE oil was black, heavy and unre- 

A fined. It received his body without 
sound, and sucked it half way to the 
bottom. Oil filled his ears, his nose, 
oozed between his parted lips, covered 
Ms face, his clothes, and his shoes with 
slime. 

Now Baden was young, and full of 
strength and the love of life. He fought 
his way valiantly to the top, with the 
long measured strokes of the practiced 
swimmer. He reached up a slimy hand 
to brush the oil from his eyes. Failing 
in this, he shook his head vigorously, and 
managed to open his eyes at. last. All 


was black around him. Aecustomed to 
the glare of the sunlight, his eyes could 
not penetrate the thick gloom. He 
turned his attention to his swimming. 

“Stuff’s easy to tread if only my shoes 
were off, ’ ’ he muttered. 

Gradually, his vision became clearer, 
and he v*as able to discern the side of 
the tank. He swam toward it. The 
crude oil belabored the process, and he 
spent his strength freely, but at last he 
reached his goal. The side of the tank 
rose above him, smooth, slimy, bare of 
.any handhold. He looked above. The 
trap door shone distant, a square of light 
in a vast expanse of gloom and shadow, 
unattainable, mocking. 

“Help, help, help!” he cried. His 
voice choked with oil, echoed back feebly 
from the sides of the tank. 

Then it was that he looked around 
him, and his oil-sodden eyes opened wide 
in horror. 

“God help me now!” He could not 
speak. He could only breath the words. 

A hundred globules of fire danced be¬ 
fore him, bounding like rubber balls 
across the thick oil, sputtering in one 
pool, igniting others. No steady confla¬ 
gration burned. Due to the quality of 
the impurities in the oil, the fire had not 
yet found constant feed. The top of the 
oil was like a huge frying pan in which 
dozens of fiery balls spat and sputtered 
at each other, to break out at last, scat¬ 
tering fire in all directions. They lighted 
up the interior of the tank in sulphuric 
colors, blue and green and royal purple, 
and the golden glow of lightning. The 
little White tube of- tobacco floated inno¬ 
cently near Baden, its fire scattered, its 
mission fulfilled. 

Baden gasped. 

“Help!” he cried, frantically from 
between stick}', oil-smudged lips. The 
cry was smothered, gummed in his 
Jhroat with oil. Baden made a super¬ 
human effort and spat out the filth. 

By this time his shoes were thoroughly 
saturated with oil, and weighed heavily, 
bearing him downward. Each move- 
nient of his legs cost him effort which, he 
could ill spare. His clothes, drenched 
with oil, were oppressive, clinging to his 
body like slimy hands, eager, waiting to 
pull him downward. He straggled 
against their deadliness. A ball of burn¬ 
ing oil burst near him, spraying his face 
with liquid fire. It seared into the flesh. 
Automatically, unthinking, he dived 
back into the oil. 

He rose fai*ther away from the fire. 
And now he was continually on the 
move, dodging, ducking, a weary chase, 
with the fire-balls constantly increasing 
in uumber. At length a huge ball 


sprayed him from behind. It covered 
his matted hair with burning oil, and he 
sank below the surface, suffering, ex¬ 
cruciating agony. 

He rose. But now the fire was all 
about him. The entire surface of the oil 
was covered with liquid fire. But the 
color was changed. From the oil, the 
fire rose dull red to blacken into suffo¬ 
cating smoke. It filled the tank with 
deadly fumes. It sucked up the oxygen 
like a fiery dragon. 

Was no one coming to help? Baden 
gasped for breath, choked up with oil. 
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Blinded in an agony of fire and smoke, 
he realized at last that his was not to be 
the victory. The flames settled once 
more upon him. There was no escaping 
them. He saw nothing, heard nothing, 
felt only the torture, the soul-racking 
pain. 

His mind was strangely clear. Only 
a few more seconds to live. Dimly, he 
realized it. Hazily, he racked his waver¬ 
ing mind. The old half-forgotten train¬ 
ing served him not falsely. 

“L-lord-—” his weary feet trod the 
oil slower and slower. “Lord have 
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mercy”—the thick black smoke settled 
down upon his head. His nostrils dis¬ 
tended, his hands flew upward. Slowly, • 
his body sank—“on my soul.” 

The words were inaudible. The oil 
closed over him silently. A few slow, 
sluggish ripples marked his passage. 

From the little white wicket gate that- 
marked the entrance to Mrs. Gates’ 
front yard, the Kid watched, impatient¬ 
ly, a huge black cloud of smoke rise from 
the distant trap door and spiral upward, 
and hang, heavy, black, and foreboding, 
above the big, oil tankj 


Retaliation 


gOME years ago, a commander of one of his majesty’s ships 
of war, having been stationed for some time at Boston, 
■received orders to cruise for the joint purpose of protecting 
our trade, and watching the motions of the enemy-; and, after 
an absence of two or three months, unluckily returned on the 
sabbath-day. 

The moment this gentleman’s -wife was informed that the 
ship was in harbor, she hastened do mi to the beach; when her 
husband, delighted with this proof of her affection, sprang 
from the boat, caught her in his arms, and, in the presence of 
tnaiiy witnesses, repeatedly embraced, and pressed her to his 
heart. 

This interesting scene of conjugal felicity was beheld by 
the superstitious inhabitants with horror and disgust, who 
conceived it an absolute profanation of all religious decorum, 
to have testified such emotions on a day dedicated to God. 
The next day he was summoned to appear before the magis¬ 
trates, who severely reprimanded liim for the indecency of 
the act; and, after having given him many pious admonitions, 
ordered a certain number of stripes to be inflicted upon his 
back. 

As flagellation is a very common punishment in that coun¬ 
try, the inflicting it was not considered as any particular 
mark of disgrace; and the captain was just as well received in 
every society after the degrading circumstance as before it 
had takcn placc. Notwithstanding this behavior on the part 
of the inhabitants, the son of Neptune’s pride had received a 
wound not easily.to be cured; and though he stifled the' 
indignation that glowed within his bosom, he was determined 
to have ample revenge for the deed. 


As soon as he had received orders to return to England, he . 
waited upon the principal inhabitants at whose houses he had 
been entertained, and particularly upon the magistrates, who 
had taken so much pains to instruct him in the decorum that 
was due to the sabbath-day. 

After expressing the sense he retained of their kindness 
ibid civility, he invited them to spend the last day on board his 
ship, that he might have an opportunity of testifying his 
gratitude for the numerous and friendly attentions he had 
received. The polite invitation was readily accepted; the day 
was spent with the utmost conviviality and glee; and the party 
resolved to stay till the very moment that the ship was getting 
under sail. At length it arrived; the anchor was apeak, the 
sails were unfurled, and the boat was in waiting to 1 convey 
them from the ship, when the captain, after taking an affec¬ 
tionate leave of them, kindly followed them to the deck. There 
the boatswain stood ready to receive them, with the cat-of- 
nine-tails in his hand; and the crew were all placed in order 
for the purpose of witnessing the ludicrous scene. The cap¬ 
tain again repeated his gratitude for their kindnesses, a just 
sense of which, he added, he should ever entertain, and only 
wished he had possessed the ability of making them a more 
ample return. “One point of civility, however,” continued' 
he, “I trust I can now recompense,” and immediately re¬ 
minded them of the disgraceful manner in which he had been 
used; and giving the signal to the crew, they were instantly 
pinioned, and the boatswain commanded to take his revenge; 
when, after each receiving three dozen of lashes, they were put 
into the boat amidst three hearty cheers. The ship instantly 
set sail for England, and was very soon out of sight. 




Strange is the Love Tale of Nadine 
As Told in This Story , and Stranger 
Still is Its Unexpected Ending 


DEEP CALLETH 

By GORDON BURNS 


D uane Ballinger sat on a 

fallen mahogany log, alternate¬ 
ly shaking with chills and wip¬ 
ing the sweat from his face, as he 
watched his native boys finish the fag 
end of his planting. One more year, 
and he knew his plantations would be 
well started, and he could leave a half- 
caste overseer in charge and go home for 
a _year. His thoughts always stopped 
right at this point—going home—and he 
got up' from his log. He had promised 
himself a few hours of uninterrupted 
thought, as he had some problems to 
settle with himself before he went back 
to the home plantation, but this Svas not 
the time for'it. There were a hundred 
things to do before night, and he was 
short-handed. 

The night before, the Tauregs had 
come down out of the bush and had 
caught his boys at the worst hour possi¬ 
ble, when they were tired out after a kill¬ 
ing day under the tropic sun, and were 
nodding over their cook fires. Their 
short spears were always at their backs, 
of course, and they had made a game 
fight. Ballinger still thrilled when he 
thought of it. He had fought side by 
side with them, the shining black bodies 
glistening in the glow of the fires, the 
blood streaming from a slash in his leg. 
At the last a very madness of killing 
had seemed to possess him, and he had 
thrust and slashed like the black beasts 
themselves, he thought, rather shame¬ 
facedly. 

They had finally driven the Tauregs 
back, but not without the loss of four¬ 
teen of his men. 

“They are probably roasting before 
the Taureg cook fires right now,” he 
said to himself grimly. 

In the islands one does not like to 
think of the fate of prisoners. The 
Tauregs are head-hunters. 

It would have been a much worse dis¬ 
aster if it had happened a few weeks 
earlier, but now the planting was almost 
finished, and only about half a hundred 
remained of the nuts, sprouted for the 
planting, and: by night it would be 
finished. 
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He would leave Dakq, his native over¬ 
seer, in charge, while he went to meet 
Karl, who would be back from New 
Guinea by now with the new field hands. 
IIow lucky it was, he thought, that he 
had sent Karl for the men. Always they 
needed new hands, of course, as the 
blacks never do well at plantation labor, 
but they would need them worse than 
ever now. 

It was after dark as he gave his last 
directions to Daku, and heavy tropic 
rain was falling in lines straight as 
lances, as he was rowed out to his little 
tramp steamer which was to take him 
to the home plantation, as he called his 
larger place over on Vatou. 

At the turn of the tide the little 
steamer slipped over the reef and 
headed out to sea, leaving behind it the 
quick tropie storm and the wails of his 
black boys who, with the coming of 
night, had begun their weird songs of 
lamentation for their slain. 

As they cleared the lagoon and began 
to feel the heave of the long Pacific 
rollers, although the lightning still 
played in the west, the moon rose, a 
magic green lantern, the shimmering 
silver _ pathway leading to the little 
steamer, a dark speck in this remote 
world of moving water. 

Ballinger always liked to sit where he 
could see the forefoot of his little 
steamer throwing back a double line of 
gleaming phosphorus, and tonight as he 
sat on a coil of rope, feeling the surge 
of the waves that seemed to come from 
the far rim of the world, a fragment of 
verse that he had heard a girl in Noumea 
sing, drifted through his mind : 

When the phosphor stars are thrown 
from the shroud, 

And the far heat lightning plays 
On the rim of the west where the 
cloud bank rests 
On a darker bank of haze, 

I know that the years of our life are 
few, 

And fain as a bird to flee, 

That time is as brief as a drop of 
dew, 

But you are eternity. 


He tvas like his mother in that, he 
thought, fragments of verse always com¬ 
ing unbidden, to remind him, as she had 
so often told him, that with all its striv¬ 
ing, all its unsatisfied longings, life was 
beautiful. 

What had gone Wrong with his life, 
anyway ? A year ago all this—the ocean, 
the night, the singing of the trade wind 
through the rigging—would have been 
a sheer delight, and now he felt only a 
vague, restless unhappiness. What was 
it all about? He put his head in his 
hands and deliberately went over the 
last year of his life, which by all rights 
should have been liis happiest, as he had 
had Nadine. 

He thought of his first meeting with 
her. He had been walking up from the 
wharf at Suva, late one night, just in 
from his plantation for supplies, and he 
had heard the sound of a harsh mascu¬ 
line voice, and of a woman sobbing. The 
sound had seemed to come from a nar¬ 
row side street, and when he reached the 
spot a man’s figure disappeared through 
a hedge, but a girlish form in white had 
been crumpled on the ground. As he 
raised her a pair of soft black eyes were 
lifted to his, and from that moment 
something in his steadfast English heart 
had gone out to her, never to return. 

It had been a mad infatuation on his 
part from the first, and in a month they 
were man and wife. Even now, after 
they had been married a year, he could 
not think of her without a beating of 
blood in his temples. She was beauti¬ 
ful and winsome, with the soft sensuous 
beauty of the South, but there was an 
air of subtlety, almost of mystery about 
her, which he had tried in vain to pene¬ 
trate. He realized suddenly how little, 
how very little he really knew her. She 
had no people, and she had been raised 
•in the islands—that was about the sum 
of it. He had never even been able to 
get a very clear understanding of what 
had happened that time when he had 
found her, late at night, crying. She 
was given to long periods of stillness, 
not sullen or sulky, but rather as though 
she had withdrawn to some inner retreat 


where he could not follow. He remem¬ 
bered with pain the many little deceits 
she had practiced upon him, nothing 
harmful or really wrong, but why should 
she hide anything from himf her hus- 
• band 1 He had the normal English¬ 
man ’s horror of intrigue or mystery. 

There was that morning when Captain 
Stayne had come up on their veranda 
when they were at breakfast, and Ball¬ 
inger had caught a look that passed be¬ 
tween him and Nadine. He could have 
sworn that it spoke astonishment on his 
■ part and entreaty on hers, but it was 
gone almost as soon as seen. He had 
introduced him to Nadine, and she had 
been her usual sweet self in a moment, 
and afterward as he had walked down 
to the wharves with the Captain he had 
deliberately mentioned Nadine, but 
without eliciting a response of any kind 
from him. In fact the good old trader 
had seemed constrained, and had shaken 
hands with Ballinger at parting withqut 
meeting his eyes. 

He had of course asked Nadine about 
it, but she had laughed and pulled his 
ears, and told him that he had imagined 
it, and he had said no more, knowing 
how useless it was to question her. There 
was no harm, in her having known, good 
old Stayne. Why hide the fact® 

Then there was liis partner Karl NeAV- 
mann. He had picked Karl up one night 
out of 0 ’Halloran’s place, the lowest 
sailor dive in Suva, and had nursed him 
over a broken head. Afterwards, being 
badly in need of help, and Karl seem¬ 
ingly having sloughed his drinking, 
Ballinger had taken him on: he had 
rested more and more responsibility in 
him, and for this last year they had 
been, in a way, partners. 

Karl was a blond giant, of undoubted 
Teutonic origin, and handsome in his 
own rather obvious physical way. He 
AVas absolutely without fear, and a hard, 
steady Avorker, and Ballinger had found 
him a wonderful help. But he couldn’t 
like him, try as lie would. There Avas a 
streak of cold-blooded brutality about 
him that was always cropping out in 
various Avays, and Avhich had kept Ball¬ 
inger from ever having the feeling of 
friendship for him that would have been 
natural between two white men in a 
world of blacks. 

He had had to stand constantly be¬ 
tween Karl and the field hands. He 
thought of. the time he had come upon 
him whipping one of the blacks Avith his 
rhinoceros-hide whip. The man was 
unconscious and covered with blood, and 
there was a look on Karl’s face that had 
been the definite beginning of his dislike 
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and aversion for his partner. And it 
had groAvn steadily worse. 

From the very first moment of their 
acquaintance, however, Karl and Nadine 
had been congenial, and they spent much 
of their time together. There seemed 
to be a bond of friendship between them 
that, to Ballinger, knowing Karl as he 
did, seemed incomprehensible. 

The little vessel struck a cross-sea, and 
a wave slapped across Ballinger’s face. 
He got up rather wearily. 

“I am just where I started in,” he 
said to himself, “and I guess l am more 
or less of a fool. I have a lovely wdfe, 
a partner who is honest and hardwork¬ 
ing, and'two plantations that in a few 
years will make me a rich man, and I sit 
here glooming like a sick calf.” 

He shook himself and went into his 
little cabin. 

The three of them sat that night in the 
tAviliglit of a tropic day, the scent of 
hibiscus and crotons heavy in the air, 
and the great black-winged bats slanting 
here and there through the garden. The 
mQon had not yet risen, and they were 
bathed in that magic blue light that lies 
between sun and moon, and which in 
these latitude^ is as evanescent as a 
dream. 

“There is my\man Friday,” said Na¬ 
dine, idly, nodding towards the path 
down the clearing. 

Ever since they had lived at the plan¬ 
tation they had seen with increasing 
frequency about the clearing one of the 
huge gray apes that live in the inner 
fastnesses of the islands but which are 
seldom seen at the plantations. He had 
evidently become more 'and more accus¬ 
tomed to their presence, and would 
stand at the edge of the clearing, his 
back to the jungle wall, staring unblinb- 
ingly at them. He must have stood 
nearly seven feet tall, with great, hang¬ 
ing arms. ' 

There was something about him' tre¬ 
mendously repellent to Baflinger. He 
often declared that he would shoot him, 
although not without a little secret feel¬ 
ing of blood-guiltiness, because in spite 
of his brutishness, the ape was, in many 
ways, so like a man. But Nadine de¬ 
clared she liked him, and was going to 
tame him for a servant. However, the 
ape had never allowed them to approach 
any nearer, and if they attempted it, he 
would slip into the bush. It was one of 
the mysteries of the country to Ballinger 
that into a wall of jungle absolutely im¬ 
penetrable to a human, the ape would 
slip as soundlessly as if it had been 
water. 
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'Tonight he stood as usual at tile edge 
of the clearing, watching them. 

“I’d give a good deal to know’ what 
goes on in his mind, if he has a mind, ’ ’ 
said Karl lazily. “I never saw 7 an ape 
take so much interest in humans 
before.” 

“I’m going to dance for him, ” .said 
Nadine suddenly,' “and see what he 
thinks of that.” 

She took a step or two down the ter¬ 
race and began the upanahura , — the 
“singing dance of love,” as it is called 
by the Marquesans. 

Words cannot portray this dance, 
filled as it is with all the magic of the 
tropics. She sang, as she danced, in her 
hushed, throaty voice, a little native re¬ 
frain. All of the passion of love, all of 
the striving, the inarticulate longing, the 
elemental pain of life itself, were in the 
notes, and woven with it the wailing mel¬ 
ancholy, which is in the very fiber of all 
native music. 

The ape stood motionless, watching. 

No one could listen to the haunting 
refrain and _ not feel its spell. Karl 
thought of the glistening, liquid folds of 
a python he had seen coiled under a 
causurina, one day; Duane, with a pro¬ 
found sadness, felt how 7 a pai*t of the 
very soil was Nadine; she seemed to 
breathe the spirit of the night itself. A 
wa\ T e of nostalgia swept over him, a 
longing for the cool green fields of his 
* own English countryside. In one more 
year he would take her away from all • 
this, from the islands, to England— 
home. 

He reached a hand impulsively and 
drew her back. There was something in 
the whole scene, the. impalpable blue 
twilight, the slender waving figure, the 
watching animal, that seemed to him 
suddenly grotesque, unreal. 

“I don’t want you to dance the native 
dances, Nadine,” he said, shortly. 

She rubbed her head against his arm 
like a kitten, and laughed up into his 
face. 

“Let’s walk a little,” she said. “I 
feel restless.” 

“You and Karl walk,” said Duane. 
“I have some figuring to do.” 

He walked toward the house, his spirit 
weighted by a nameless depression. He 
stopped a moment at the veranda rail, 
his eyes resting on a great red star, 
hanging low over the ocean. 

‘ ‘ Antares, ’ ’ he said— 

“ ‘Antares, heart of blood, hOAV stir 
thy wings 

Above the sea’s mysterious murmur- 
ings; 

The road of death leads outward to 
thy light— ’ 
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t is the rest of that?” he mur¬ 
mured. 

“ ‘The road of death leads outward 
to thy light—’ ” 

He stood for a moment with bent 
head. 

‘‘I need some quinine, I guess,” he 
said sedately. “I’ll go in and take it.” 

Nadine and Karl walked down the 
clearings and stopped under a bread¬ 
fruit tree, watching the silver lace of 
fireflies against the jungle wall. 


“Oh, Karl!” she cried, pressing 
against his side, “If it weren’t for you 
what would I do in this dead, dead 
place!” 

His arm drew her roughly to him. The 
touch of brutality in Karl always 
thrilled her more than Duane’s gentle 
chivalry had ever done. 

He bent his head toward her upraised 
lips, when there was a swish of branches 
overhead, a green coconut struck with 
crushing force on his head, and he sank 
to the ground without a murmur. 


Nadine stood petrified. She felt that 
she wanted to scream, to run, but her 
voice was gone, her limbs seemed para¬ 
lyzed. Before she could speak or move 
a hairy arm swung her from the ground 
as lightly as a fallen leaf, and with one 
bound the great ape was across the path. 
For an instant he paused with working 
brows, the limp white figure slung across 
his arm ; then the undergrowth parted, 
and soundlessly he was gone. 

The green wall closed softly behind 
him. 


Providential Warning at Sea 


^APTAIN THOMAS ROGERS, commander of a ship called 
the Society, was bound on a voyage from London to 
Virginia, about the year 1694. 

The ship was hired in Lon’don, and being sent light, as 
they call it, to Virginia for a loading of tobacco, had not 
many goods in her, outward bound, perhaps about two or three, 
hundred tons, which was not reckoned half her loading, the 
ship being very large, above five hundred tons burthen. 

They had a pretty good passage, and the day before had 
an observation; whereupon the mates and proper officers 
brought their books and cast their reckonings with the captain, 
to see how near they were to the coast of America; they all 
agreed that they were at least about a hundred leagues distant 
from the Capes of Virginia. Upon these customary reckon¬ 
ings, and heaving the lead, and finding no ground at a hun¬ 
dred fathom, they set the watch, and the captain turned in. 

The weather was good, a moderate gale of wind and blowing 
fair for the coast so that the ship might have run about 
twelve or fifteen leagues in the night after the captain was 
in his cabin. He fell asleep and slept very soundly for about 
three hours, when he awoke and lay till he heard his second 
mate turn out and relieve the watch; and then he called his 
chief mate as he was going off from the -watch and asked him 
how all things fared, who answered that all was well and the 
gale-freshened and they ran at a great rate; but it was a 
fair wind and a fine clear night, so the captain went*to sleep 
again. t About an hour after he had been asleep, he dreamed 
that a man pulled him and awoke him and he did awake. He 
said the thing told him to get up and look aboard. But he 
laid still and composed himself to sleep, and was suddenly 
awoke again and thus several times; and though he knew not 
what was the reason, yet he found it was impossible for him 
to go to sleep, and still he thought he heard the vision say, 
‘‘Turn out and look aboard.” He lay in this uneasiness near 
two hours, but at last it increased so upon him that he could 
lie no longer, but got up, put on his watch-gown, and went 
out on the quarter-deck; there he found the second mate walk¬ 
ing about and the boatswain upon the forecastle, the night 
fine, and clear, a fair wind and all well as before. 


The mate at first did not know him; but calling, “Who’s 
there?” the captain answered, and the mate returned, “Who, 
the captain! what’s the matter, Sir?” “I don’t know,” said 
the captain, “but I have been very uneasy these two hours and 
somebody or my fancy, bad!e me turn out and look aboard, 
though I know not what can be the meaning of it.” “There 
can be nothing in it, but some dream,” replied the mate. Said 
the captain, “How does the ship cape?” “South-west by 
South, fair for the coast and the wind, East by North,” was 
the answer. “That’s all very good,” said the captain, and 
after some other usual questions, he turned about to go back 
to his cabin; when, as if it had been somebody that stood by 
him had spoke, it came into his mind like a voice, ‘ ‘ Heave the 
lead, heave the lead. ’ ’ Upon this he turned again to his second 
mate: “Mate, when did you heave the lead? What water had 
you?” “About an hour ago, sixty fathom,” said the mate. 
“Heave again,” said the captain. “There’S no manner of 
occasion, Sir,” returned the mate, “but if you please it shall 
be done.” “I don’t know,” said the captain, “ ’tis needless, 
I think! ’ ’ and so was going away again, but was, as it were, 
forced to turn back as before and said to the mate, “I know 
not what ails me, but I can’t be easy; come, call a hand aft, 
and heave the lead.” Accordingly a hand was called, and 
the lead being cast, they had ground at eleven fathom. This 
surprised them all, but much more than at the next cast it 
came up seven fathom. Upon this the captain bade put the 
helm a lee, and about ship, all hands being ordered to back 
the sails, as is usual in such case. The proper orders being 
obeyed, the ship stayed and presently came about and when 
she was about and before the sail filled, she had but four 
fathom and a half water under her -stem; as soon as she 
filled and stood off, they had seven fathom again, and at the 
next cast eleven, and so on to twenty fathom; so he stood off 
to seaward all the rest of the watch, to get into deep water, 
till day-break; when, it being a clear morning, there were the 
Capes of Virginia and all the coast of America in fair view 
under their stern, and but a few leagues distant. Had they 
stood on but one cable’s length further, as they were going, 
they had been bump ashore (as the sailors call it) and cer¬ 
tainly lost their ship, if not their lives. 



This Mystery Story Will Hold 
Your Interest to the End 


The Malignant Entity 

By OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


“T TELL you, Evans,” said Dr. Dorp, 
I banging his fist on the arm of his 
chair for emphasis, ‘ ‘ the science of 
psychology is in much the same stage of 
development today as were the material 
sciences in the dark ages.” 

“But surely,” I objected, “the two 
centuries of investigation just past have 
yielded some fruit. It cannot be that 
the eminent men who have devoted the 


greater part of their lives to this fasci¬ 
nating subject have labored in vain.” 

The doctor stroked his iron-gray Van 
Dyke meditatively. 

“With a few-—a very few exceptions, 
I’m afraid they have,” he replied, “at 
least so far as their own deductions from 
observed phenomena are concerned.” 

“Take Sir Oliver Lodge, for ex¬ 
ample—” I began. 

“The conclusions of Sir Oliver will 
serve as an excellent example for my 
analogy,” said the doctor. “No doubt 
you are familiar with the results of his 
years of painstaking psychical research 
as expounded in his books.” 



“I believe he has become a. convert to 
spiritism,” I replied. 

“With all due respect to Sir Oliver,” 
said the doctor, “I should say that he 
has rather singled out such facts as 
suited his purpose and assembled them 
as evidence to support the spiritistic 
theory. It may seem paradoxical to add 
that I believe he has always been 
thoroughly conscientious in his investi¬ 
gations and sincere in his deductions.” 

“I’m afraid I do not quite follow 
you.” 

‘ ‘ There are times in the life of every 
man, ” continued the doctor, “when emo¬ 
tion dethrones reason. At such a crisis 
the most keen-witted of scientists may be 
blinded to truth by the overpowering in¬ 
fluence of his own desires. Sir Oliver 
lost a beloved son. Only those who have 
suffered similar losses can appreciate the 
keen anguish that followed his bereave¬ 
ment, or sympathize with his intense 
longing to communicate with Raymond. 
Most men are creatures of their desires. 
They believe what they want to believe. ' 
Under the circumstances it was not 
difficult for a clever psychic to read the 
mind of the scientist and tell him the 
things he wanted to hear.” 

“But what of the many investigators 
who have not been similarly influ¬ 
enced?” I inquired. “Surely they must 
have found some basis — ” 

I was interrupted by the entrance of 
the doctor’s housekeeper who an¬ 
nounced — 
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“Beggm’ your pardon, sir, a gentle¬ 
man to see your, sir.” 

‘ ‘ Show him in, ’ ’ he said rather petu¬ 
lantly. 

His frown of annoyance changed to & 
welcoming smile of recognition at sight 
of the tall, bulky individual who strode 
through the doorway. 

“How are you, Doc,” roared the big 
man as they shook haiids cordially. 
“Haven’t bothered you for a long time, 
have 1 t Got a ease for you now that 
will make you put on your thinking cap 
all right.” 

“Sounds interesting,” replied the 
doctor. “Let me present an old friend 
of mine, Mr. Evans, who writes a story 
every now and then when the spirit 
moves him. Mr. Evans, Chief McGraw 
of the detective bureau. We were just 
discussing our mutual hobby, psychic 
phenomena, when you came in,” he con¬ 
tinued after we had acknowledged the 
introduction. 

‘ ‘ No doubt Chief McGraw’s communi¬ 
cation is Of a confidential nature —” I 
began, with the purpose of taking leave 
of my host. 

“Nothing secret about it so far as 
Dr. Dorp and his friends are con¬ 
cerned,” interrupted the chief. “It may 
be that if you are a psychologist you can 
offer some Solution of the mystery. Of 
course, I don’t exactly know whether 
it’s a case for a psychologist or not. 
Damned curious thing, and ghastly, 
too.” 

“Stay and listen if you are inter¬ 
ested,” said the doctor. 

“If it has any smattering of psy¬ 
chology or the occult, you know my fail¬ 
ing,” I responded. 

“Can’t say as to that,” said the chief. 
“It’s queer enough, though—and horri¬ 
ble. You gentlemen have heard of Pro¬ 
fessor Townsend, I presume.” 

“You mean Albert Townsend, the 
chemist and inventor?” asked the 
doctor. “Assuredly. Who hasn’t heard 
of liim and his queer theories about 
creating life from inert matter? What 
has he done now?” 

“I don’t know whether it’s something 
he did or something that was done to 
him, but anyway he’s dead.” 

“Murdered?” 

“That’s the point I want you to help 
me clear up. I don’t know. liis daugh¬ 
ter ’phoned the office this morning and 
asked for me. When I got on the wire I 
could hardly understand her, she was 
so hysterical. Sobbed out something 
about her father being gone and a human 
skeleton lying on the floor of his labora¬ 
tory. T ‘ jumped in the car and took 


Hirsch, the finger print expert out there 
with me. We found the frightened girl 
weeping in the arms of a motherly neigh¬ 
bor, who informed us that the labora¬ 
tory was on the second floor. 

“The whitened skeleton of Professor 
Townsend, fully clothed in garments 
that hung like rags on a scarecrow", lay 
on the floor of the laboratory.” 

“You made sure, of course, that it 
really was the skeleton of the professor. ’ ’ 

“Beyond the least shadow of doubt. 
In the first place it was clothed in the 
professor’s garments. His watch with 
his name in the back was ticking in the 
vest pocket. His monogrammed ring, 
a present from his daughter, circled a 
bony finger. On the bones of the right 
forearm were the marks of a fracture 
that had healed and the skull was slight¬ 
ly indented, above the right temple. 
These marks resulted from an automo¬ 
bile accident in which the professor was 
injured two years ago. To make assur¬ 
ance doubly sure, we called in his dentist 
who readily identified his own work on 
the teeth.” 

“When was the professor last seen 
alive?” 

‘ ‘ That is the feature that makes the 
affair so uncanny. He was alive, and 
apparently normal, mentally and physi¬ 
cally, at dinner last evening.” 

“Most amazing!” exclaimed Dr. 
Dorp. “Suppose w r e go out—” 

“Just what I was going to suggest,” 
replied The chief. “My car is standing 
outside. Would you care to accompany 
us, Mr. Evans?” 

“He would perish from curiosity if 
he couldn’t see the thing through now,” 
said the doctor when I hesitated. ‘ ‘ Come 
along with us, old man. If two minds 
are better than one, then surely three 
minds are superior to two.” 

We piled in the chief’s roomy road¬ 
ster and were soon speeding toward the 
house of mystery. 

II 

pEESENTLY the car stopped before a 
4 two story brick house. Its upper 
windows, with shades half drawn, ap¬ 
peared to stare down at us with a look 
of sly cunning as if endeavoring to con¬ 
ceal some fearful secret. 

• A short, chunky individual, smooth¬ 
faced and with a decidedly florid com¬ 
plexion, met us at the door. Chief Mc¬ 
Graw introduced him as Hirsch, the 
finger print expert. 

“All alone, Hirsch?” asked the chief, 
looking about as we entered the spacious 
(living room. 


“Might as well be,” replied Hirsch. 
“Miss Townsend is in her room with a 
neighbor. The cook and housemaid are 
out in the kitchen, scared green.” 

‘ ‘ Coroner been here ? ’ ’ 

“No. He called me up about twenty 
minutes ago and said he had an inquest 
to attend to on the south side. Told me 
he didn’t know how soon he could get 
here, but it would be several hours, at 
least.” 

“How about the prints?” 

“All the finger prints in the labora¬ 
tory seem to have been made by the 
same person, evidently the professor.” 

“Hum. Better ’phone headquarters 
right away and have them send Rooney 
out. He might come in handy to guard 
the death room in case the coroner is 
late.” \ 

“All right sir. I’ll call up right 
away. ’ ’ 

‘ ; Isow gentlemen,” said the chief, 
turning to the doctor and me, ‘ ‘ let us go 
upstairs. ’ ’ 

We followed him up the thickly 
carpeted stairway and along a broad 
corridor at the end of which he opened 
a door. 

I started involuntarily at sight of the 
grinning, ghastly thing that lay on the 
floor. Not so Dr. Dorp. He knelt be¬ 
side it and examined it minutely, his 
keen gray eyes alert for every detail. He 
even touched his fingers to the white 
forehead and prodded the shadowy 
depths of the empty eye sockets. 

At length he rose and unshed his 
hands at the porcelain lavatory. 

“It seems incredible,” he said, “that 
this man could have been alive yester¬ 
day.” 

“Just what 1 was thinking,” re¬ 
sponded the chief. “Those bones could 
not have been drier or whiter if they 
had bleached in the sunlight for the 
^ last ten years.” 

The doctor now turned his attention 
to the contents of the laboratory. He 
examined the collection of retorts, test 
tubes, breakers, jars, dishes and other 
paraphernalia spread on a porcelain- 
topped table set against the wall and 
reaching half the length of the room. 
The walls were shelved clear to the ceil¬ 
ing, and every shelf was crowded to its 
utmost capacity wfith bottles, jars and 
cans containing a multitude of chem¬ 
icals. To these he gave but scant atten¬ 
tion. 

In the center of the immaculate white 
tile floor stood an open, glass-lined vat. 
From its height and diameter I estimated 
its capacity at about sixty gallons. This 
vat was more than a third full of a 


colorless, viscous liquid that gave off a 
queer, musty odor. 

“What do you suppose that stuff is?” 
I asked Dr. Dorp. 

“Looks like a heavy albuminous or 
gelatinous solution,” he said. “Possibly 
it is some special compound the professor 
employed in his experiments. Mediums 
of this nature are often used in the 
cultivation of colonies of bacteria and 
it is possible that he intended to use it 
as a carrier and food for the organisms 
it was his ambition to create synthet¬ 
ically.” 

“Any idea what caused the death of 
the professor?” asked the chief. 

“I have a theory,” replied Dr. Dorp, 
' ‘ ‘ but it seems so illogical, so wildly im¬ 
possible, so — er, contrary to the teach¬ 
ings of science that I prefer to keep it 
to myself for the present, at least.” 

A heavy tread sounded in -the hall¬ 
way and a moment later a blue-uni- 
formed officer entered. 

“Hello, Rooney,” greeted Chief Me- 
Graw. “I want you to see that no one 
disturbs this room or its contents until 
the coroner arrives. We are going down¬ 
stairs now. Keep a weather eye on 
things and I ’ll send a man to relieve you 
soon. If either of these gentlemen want 
to eome in at any time you may admit 
them.” 

‘ ‘ Yis, sor. I ’ll remember them. ’ ’ 

We trooped downstairs. Two women 
were seated in the living room. Chief 
McGraw presented us to the younger, 
who proved to be the professor’s daugh¬ 
ter, Dorothy Townsend. She was a 
slender girl about twenty years of age 
with pale, regular features and a wealth 
of gold-brown hair. Her large, expres¬ 
sive eyes were red with recent weeping 
and her lips quivered slightly as she 
bowed to us in turn and introduced us. 
to the stout, middle-aged neighbor, Mrs. 
Harms, who had been endeavoring to 
comfort her. 

‘ ‘ Hirsch and I are going to' ran down 
to headquarters for a couple of hours,” 
said the chief. “Would you prefer to 
come with us or stay here and look 
around ? ’ ’ 

“I think we had better look around a 
bit if you don’t mind,” replied the 
doctor. 

“All right. I’m going to send a man 
to relieve Rooney at six. Will be along 
myself a little later. If you discover 
anything new call me up.” 

When the two men were gone the 
doctor bowed before Miss Townsend. 

“May I have a few words with you in 
private?” he asked. 
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“Certainly,” she replied, rising, “in 
Father’s study if you wish.” 

They entered the study, which was 
directly off the living room, and closed 
the door. They must have been gone 
about a half hour, but it seemed like 
two hours to ine as, fidgeting inwardly, 
I listened to Mrs. Harms’ family history, 
her account of the death of her beloyed. 
husband, and minute descriptions of six 
operations she had undergone, each time, 
to use her own expression, “standing at 
the entrance of death’s door.” She as¬ 
sured me, also, that she knew what it 
was to have death in the home. The 
Grim Reaper had visited her family a 
score of times, she averred, and only 
three weeks before, one of her roomers 
had been found dead in bed. 

She prattled on with scarce” a pause 
until the door of the study opened. I 
was glad when she went upstair^ with 
Miss Townsend and left Dr. Dorp and 
me together. 

“Come into the study,” he'said. “I 
have learned some interesting things, 
and it is possible that more await us in 
here.” 

Professor Townsend’s study' was 
neither large nor pretentious. It was 
obviously the retreat of a profound 
student as attested by the book-lined 
walls, many of the volumes of which 
were worn with much handling. The 
furniture consisted of a large, roll-top 
desk, a smaller typewriter desk on which 
stodd a hooded machine, a filing cabinet, 
two office chairs and three comfortable 
overstuffed chairs, one beside the win¬ 
dow, the other two placed conveniently 
under wall lights for reading. 

A thick pile of typewritten manu¬ 
scripts lay on the roll-top desk. The 
doctor divided them, handing me half 
and settling himself comfortably in one * 
of the overstuffed chairs with the other 
half. 

“Miss Townsend kindly brought 
these out of the files for me, ’ ’ explained 
the doctor. “I think it possible that 
they may shed some light on the'mysteri- 
ous cause of the death of their author. 
We can save time by dividing the w r ork.” 

“I believe I can conduct a more in¬ 
telligent search if you will give me Some 
idea of what I am to look for, ” I said. 

“Quite so,” he agreed. “I had for¬ 
gotten for the moment that you were 
not familiar with the details of my in¬ 
terview with Miss Townsend. Let me 
review it briefly. 

‘ ‘ She finished school nearly a year ago, 
and since that time has been acting as 
her father’s secretary, typing his manu¬ 
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scripts and attending to, much of his 
voluminous correspondence. 

“He has been working day and night 
in his effort to prove his theory that a 
living organism can be created from 
inorganic matter. During their months 
of close association she found him ex¬ 
tremely irritable until one morning 
about three weeks ago. It appeared that 
his very nature had changed over night 
and she assumed that he had made some 
important discovery. She remembers 
the exact date owing to the fact that 
Mrs. Harms’ roomer was found dead in 
bed on the night of the supposed dis¬ 
covery. This roomer, who was living 
under an alias, was found to be a notori¬ 
ous character known as Immune Benny, 
and is alleged to have committed numer¬ 
ous crimes, among which were several 
revolting murders, without ever having 
been convicted. 

“After that night the professor’s 
jubilant attitude kept up until his death. 
He' paid no attention to his correspond¬ 
ence or manuscripts and spent the 
greater part of his time in his laborw 
tory, presumably experimenting with 
numerous live animals which he- had de¬ 
livered each day. His first experiments, 
she stated, were with mice, rats and 
guinea pigs. He next used cats, rabbits 
and small dogs, then larger dogs until, 
on the day before his death he had two 
huge mastiffs brought to the house and 
took them into the laboratory. None of 
the animals taken behind that door ever 
reappeared, and she quite naturally as¬ 
sumed that they had been the subjects of 
vivisection. My theory, however, is that 
lie—” 

The doctor was interrupted by a loud 
rap at the study door. He rose and 
opened itj revealing a sturdy uniformed 
policeman. A frightened housemaid 
peered around his huge bulk. The man 
seemed greatly perturbed. His voice 
shook as he asked— 

“Where’s Rooney?” 

“He’s on guard in the laboratory,” 
replied the doctor. “Are you the man 
sent to relieve him?” 

“I’m Officer Burke. The maid, here, 
showed me to the laboratory, but Rooney 
ain’t there. It’s a horrible place. Don’t 
blame him for leavin’. ’ ’ 

“Yes. That skeleton on the floor isn’t 
exactly pretty.” 

“That skeleton? You mean them 
skeletons. There was two of them, and 
one was dressed in a cop’s uniform!” 

With an exclamation of surprise and 
horror, the doctor threw down the manu¬ 
scripts he was holding and rushed for 
ihe stairway T followed breathlessly. 
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HAT we saw in that awful room of 
death confirmed our wildest fears. 
A skeleton, with the bones whitened like 
those of the professor, lay on the floor 
facing the doorway. One bony arm was 
stretched across the threshold as if its 
owner had been attempting to drag him¬ 
self from the room when struck down. 
A blue uniform bagged loosely oyer the 
bones, and on the feet were the heavy, 
hobnailed, square-toed shoes I had no¬ 
ticed on Rooney’s feet some time before. 

The doctor squinted at the star on the 
breast of the recumbent figure. Then he 
turned to Officer Burke who had come up 
behind us. 

“What Was Rooney’s number?” he 
asked. 

“942.” 

. “Then this is Rooney’s uniform and 
it probably is his skeleton. Call up the 
chief and tell him what happened. ' This 
is horrible—diabolical! ’ ’ 

“Your theory,” I said, “does this 
shed any new light on it ? ” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “it 
makes the case more baffling than ever. 
It seems incredible that such things can 
really happen. 1 tell you, Evans, there 
is some mysterious force at work here— 
something new and unheard of in the 
annals of scientific research. It is my 
opinion that the late Professor Town- 
/ send chanced upon some force hitherto 
unknown to scientists and played with 
it like a little child with fire until it 
suddenly destroyed him. The death of 
Officer Rooney is ample proof that this 
terrible force, whatever it may be, sur¬ 
vived him. 

“Now let us conjecture regarding the 
nature of this thing that has taken the 
lives of two human beings. We know 
that the professor’s chief ambition was 
to create life from inert matter. All of 
his experiments in the laboratory were 
made with this object in view. All his 
printed works show plainly his firm be¬ 
lief that the thing could be accomplished, 
some of them going so far as to point out 
the processes by which he believed 
protoplasm, the primitive basic life sub¬ 
stance, might be analyzed. As proto- 
nlasm is a compound of almost unlimited 
complexity in its physical and chemical 
constitution, our most skilled chemists 
have been unable to unravel its secrets. 
In fact, the further a chemist gets in 
his attempts at analysis the more 
baffling and complex he finds it to be. 
Being a compound composed of complex 
substances which are in turn composed 
of others still more complex, and so on, 
ad infinitum, its secrets are fully as in¬ 
scrutable as those of the starry universe. 


“The professor’s first step, therefore, 
in this seemingly impossible undertak¬ 
ing, would be to analyze protoplasm. 
Assuming that he" succeeded in reducing 
it to its basic elements his next problem 
would be to take similar elements and, 
through a process even more complex 
than the previous one, assemble and re¬ 
assemble them until they were capable of 
sustaining life. 

“Let us suppose that he did these 
things. Let us assume that he has suc¬ 
ceeded in creating protoplasm. What 
next? We will say that he has taken 
some primitive form of life for a pattern, 
a moneron, perhaps, the most simple 
type of animal, consisting, of a single cell 
of protoplasm. There still exists a 
difference between the moneron and the 
synthetically created cell. Chemically 
and physically they are the same, but the 
moneron is alive. 

‘ ‘ \Vhat is life ? Broadly defined as avc 
recognize it on this earth, it is a tempo¬ 
rary union of mind and matter. There 
may be, and probably is another kind of 
life which is simply mind without 
matter, but we of the material world 
know it not. To us,- mind without matter 
or matter without mind are equally dead. 
The moneron has a mind—a soul—a 
something that makes it a living indi¬ 
vidual. Call it what you will. The pro¬ 
fessor’s cell of man-made protoplasm 
has not. Can you conceive of any pos¬ 
sible way in which he could, having 
reached this stage, create an individual 
mind or soul, an essence of life that, 
once united with his cell of protoplasm 
would form an entity ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ It seems impossible, ’ ’ I admitted. 

“So it seems,he replied, “yet it is 
only on such an hypothesis that I can 
account for the mysterious deatlzs of the 
professor and Officer Rooney.” 

“But I don’t see how a moneron or a 
creature remotely resembling one could 
kill and completely devour a man in less 
than two hours,” 1 objected. 

‘ ‘ Nor I, ’ ’ agreed the doctor. ‘ ‘ In fact 
I am of the opinion that, if the professor 
did succeed in creating life, the result 
was unlike any creature large or small, 
now inhabiting the earth—a hideous 
monster, perhaps, with undreamed of 
powers and possibilities—an alien organ¬ 
ism among billions of other organisms, 
'hating them all because it has nothing in 
common with them—a malignant entity 
governed solely by the primitive desire 
for food and growth with only hatred of 
and envy for the more fortunate natural 
creatures around it. ’ ’ 

• “If the professor did succeed in creat¬ 
ing or discovering such a creature,” I 
said, “it is evidently in this house at 


this very moment. Unless it has the 
faculty of malting itself invisible a 
thorough search should l’eveal its where¬ 
abouts, for having consumed two men 
it must be a monster of no mean pro¬ 
portions.” 

“That is true,” replied the doctor, 
“however, we have another hypothesis 
that is equally worthy of our considera¬ 
tion if we accept the premise that the 
professor created a living creature. 
Judging from his writings he spent a 
considerable portion of his time studying 
and experimenting in microbiology. Sup¬ 
pose he succeeded in creating a micro- 
' scopic organism, and that organism had 
the power to reproduce its kind. If it 
reproduced by fission, that is, by simply 
dividing itself after it had attained a 
certain size, the only check to its increase 
would be death or lack of food. The 
more food it could obtain that much 
more rapidly would it and its descend¬ 
ants multiply. Countless billions of such 
creatures might occupy this room and 
yet be invisible without the aid of a com¬ 
pound microscope. There is ample room 
for a swarm of such creatures numerous 
enough to devour a man to float in the 
air above our heads without revealing 
its presence.” 

The words of the doctor affected me 
strangely. Involuntarily I looked up¬ 
ward, half expecting a swarm of man- 
eating microbes to descend and devour 
me. For a moment I was seized with a 
feeling of panic so strong I could scarce¬ 
ly restrain myself from leaping for the 
door. The fact that the sun had just 
set and dusky shadows were thickening 
in- the room augmented the illusion. I 
crossed the floor nervously and pressed 
1 he switch beside the door. Instantly the 
place was flooded with blue-white light 
from a cluster of powerful globes de¬ 
pending from the middle of the ceiling. 

As I was z’ecrossing the room my eyes 
fell on the contents of the glass-lined 
tank. I stared unbelievingly for a mo¬ 
ment, then called Dr. Dorp. 

“What is it, Evans?” he asked. 

“The liquid in this tank,” I replied. 
“It has changed color. Something has 
turned it pink. ” 

“The effect of the artificial light, no 
doubt,” he said, coming up beside me. 
Then I saw the expression of doubt on 
his face change to one of surprise and 
wonder. 

“You are right,” he exclaimed. “It 
has not only changed color but a still 
more remarkable transformation has 
taken place. When we noticed it this 
afternoon, the tank was a third full of 
the colorless liquid. This pink fluid 
reaches half way to the top!” 
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IV 

npHE tread of many feet sounded in 
*■ the hall. 

Chief McGraw paused in the doorway, 
staring down at the blue-elad skeleton 
on the floor, a look of horror on his face. 
Behind him were four policemen in uni¬ 
form. 

“Is—is that the skeleton of poor old 
Rooney?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid ;it is-, ” replied Dr. Dorp. 

The chief knelt and examined the star 
on the bagging blue coat. 

“It’s hellish, positively hellish,’’ he 
said, rising, ‘ ‘ Do you know what killed 
him?” 

“We are working on a theory—-’’ be¬ 
gan the doctor, but was interrupted by 
Hie chief. 

“Theories be damned!” he snapped. 
'' Work on your- theories if you want to. 
This thing has gone top far. I’m going 
to get some facts.” He swung on the 
four men behind him. “Search the 
house,” he said. “Look sharp for any¬ 
thing of a suspicious nature. An in¬ 
fernal machine, perhaps, or a blood suck¬ 
ing animal. There is a man-killer of 
some kind, human or otherwise, hidden 
in this house, and it’s our business to 
find it.” 

When the men had departed he 
stepped over Rooney’s skeleton. 

“I’ll search this room myself,” he 
said. 

He did, with professional thorough¬ 
ness, looking for hidden panels and 
sounding the walls, both in the open 
areas and behind the shelves, for hollow 
spaces. Then he began opening the 
drawers in a tall cabinet that stood in 
one comer, disclosing surgical and dis¬ 
secting instruments of various kinds, an 
indexed set of microscope slides with 
some extra lenses, platinum dishes, 
porcelain drying pans, crucibles, glass 
rods and tubing, pipeftes, rubber tubing 
and stoppers, rubber gloves and aprons, 
and other miscellaneous laboratory 
paraphernalia. 

The bottom drawer of the cabinet was 
quite large and deep. The chief cried 
out excitedly when he saw its contents. 

“Good Lord! Look at that!” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

It was filled to the top with dry, white 
bones. 

“Nothing but the bones of small 
animals,” said Dr. Dorp, picking up a 
skull. “This, for instance, is the skull 
of a dog.” Then, taking up another: 
“Here is the skull of a rabbit. Notice 
the characteristic chisel-shaped teeth. 
This one beside it. once supported the be 


whiskered countenance of a common 
house cat.” 

“What do you suppose he was doing 
with them?” asked the chief. 

“It is my belief that they were 
brought here’ to be killed and devoured 
by the same thing that killed the pro¬ 
fessor and Rooney.” 

“ And that thing is—” 

“At present, merely a shadowy- 
theory, although it most certainly has 
an existence. Thei-e is a power in this 
house that is a menace to everyone under 
this roof—a malignant entity that de¬ 
stroys human beings in some mysterious 
manner unparalleled in the annals of 
science or human experience. This much 
we know, reasoning from effects. Reason¬ 
ing from possible causes we are aware 
that the hobby of Professor Townsend 
was the endeavor to ereate a living thing 
from inorganic matter, and putting the 
two together it seems to me that the 
logical hypothesis would be that he 
either succeeded in creating a monster 
of a sort unknown to biologists, or dis¬ 
covered and developed unheard of 
powers and habits in a creature already 
known.” 

“If there’s such a thing in this house, 
believe me I’m going to find it, ’ ’ said the 
chief, stamping out of the room. 

‘ ! Now that we have a few moments to 
ourselves,” said Dr. Dorp when McGraw 
had departed, “let us conduct a search, 
or rather an inquiry on our own account. 
I perceive that we have a very excellent 
compound microscope at our disposal 
and am curious to examine the liquid 
which has so mysteriously risen and 
changed color in the tank.” 

He took a blank slide from the cabinet 
drawer and a small glass rod from the 
table. As he was about to dip the rod 
in the liquid he uttered a low exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. 

“What’s up now?” I asked. 

“This amazing liquid has again be¬ 
come transparent,” he replied. “The 
red tint is gone. ’ ’ 

He plunged the tip of the rod into 
the viscous liquid, twisted it slightly and 
withdrew it. Although the liquid seemed 
quite heavy it slipped from the end of 
the rod much after the manner of the 
white of an egg. After considerable 
juggling lie succeeded in obtaining a 
small amount which he smeared on the 
slide. He then placed the slide in posi¬ 
tion and adjusted the microscope with 
a practiced hand. 

“Well,” I asked, after he had peered 
into the eyepiece for a full ten minutes, 
“what is the stuff, anyway?” 

“Here, look for yourself,” he replied. 


What I saw in the field of the micro; 
scope appeared to be a mesh work or 
foam work of exceedingly fine bubbles 
or perhaps globules. Granules of differ¬ 
ent sizes and shapes seemed imbedded in 
these globules and the whole w-as dotted 
at intervals with small white objects. 
While I watched several of these white 
objects seemed to dissolve and disappear. 
All of them apparently were endowed 
with life, for 1 noticed that they ex¬ 
panded or contracted spasmodically and 
seemed endeavoring to push their way 
through the surrounding bubbles. 

“Seems to be a. sort of foam,” I said, 

' ‘ with something alive floating in it. ’ ’ 

“The foam, as you call it, bears a 
singular resemblance to the basic life 
principle, protoplasm, when seen under 
the microscope,” replied the doctor. 

“But those white things — ” I began. 

‘ 1 The white things, ’ ’ he went on, “ are 
the living remnants of a complex oi*gan 
ism that has been destroyed. They are 
waging an unequal and hopeless battle 
against assimilation by the globules that 
surround them. These faithful guardians 
of the organism when alive still fight, 
and will continue to fight the enemy 
until, figuratively speaking, the last man 
falls.” 

“But what are they?” I demanded. 

“Unless I am very much mistaken.’ 
he replied, “they are—” 

His answer w r as cut short by the ap¬ 
pearance of- Chief McGraw. 

“Coroner and jury are downstairs,’ 
he said tersely. “I suppose they’ll 
w r ant your testimony. I ’ll leave a couple 
of men on guard here if you want to 
come down.” 

‘.‘Let us go down to the study and 
complete our perusal of the professor’s 
manuscripts while the jury is in ses¬ 
sion,” said the doctor. “We can thus 
save considerable time and will be on 
hand w r hen they are- ready to question 
us.” 

We met Coroner Haynes and his 
jurors at the foot of the stairs. They 
were about to go up for an inspection of 
the laboratory and its gruesome con¬ 
tents. 

Dr. Dorp switched on one of the read¬ 
ing lamps and closed the door. Then he 
established himself in a comfortable 
chair with a pile of manuscripts and 1 
followed his example. We found essays 
and articles on almost every subject per¬ 
taining to the transmission or genera¬ 
tion of life. There were papers on 
anatomy, bacteriology, cell-structure, 
microbiology and embryology. There 
were treatises on evolution, spontaneous 
generation, and the structures and 
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habits of micro-organisms. A forceful 
and extremely impressive essay set forth 
the astounding theory that all life was 
merely a form of force generated from 
matter. The reasoning was, of course, 
purely analogical. The professor’s con¬ 
tention, stated briefly, was that just as 
electricity, a force that is invisible and 
indefinable, is generated by the friction 
of particles of certain kinds of matter, 
so life is generated and springs into be¬ 
ing when certain other types of matter 
come together in the right proportions 
and combinations. 

"What is your opinion of this 
theory?” I asked Dr. Dorp. 

"It is most cleverly put, but false 
because based on the false premise of the 
materialists that there are but two 
things in the universe, matter and force. 
They do not recognize, the power that 
controls the force which moves the mat¬ 
ter toward a fixed objective. That power 
is mind. Thus, to them, all life and all 
mind are merely forms of force gener¬ 
ated originally from inert matter.” 

"If«the professor succeeded in creat¬ 
ing a living thing from inert matter,” I 
said, "it seems to me that he has 
demonstrated his proposition.” 

"Why?” 

"Because he was experimenting with 
dead matter and not with mind or liv¬ 
ing creatures. There would be no mind 
or soul involved to inherit its being from 
a parent mind or soul. A new life entity 
would be generated, as it were, from 
matter which formerly contained no 
life.” 

“I think,” said the doctor quietly, 
"you would have stated the proposition 
more accurately had you said that a life 
entity—a mind without a body—had 
been induced to enter the body synthet¬ 
ically created.” 

Our discourse was interrupted by 
Chief McGraw, who informed us that 
we were wanted by the coroner. 

V 

F\l£. DORP did the talking before the 
coroner’s jury. All the way through 
his testimony was negative. When asked 
if he had any idea what killed the pro¬ 
fessor and the policeman he replied that 
he had several ideas, but none of them 
would be worth bringing before the jury 
without more facts to substantiate them. 
I could sep that his purpose was to get 
the inquest over with as soon as pos¬ 
sible so we might continue the investiga¬ 
tion. 

After due deliberation a verdict of 
“Death from cause or causes unknown, ’’ 
was brought in and the coroner departed 
with his men. 
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"Now that the inquest is over, what 
do you suggest?” McGraw asked the 
doctor. 

"My suggestion is that wc immedi¬ 
ately destroy the liquid in the glass-lined 
tank in the laboratory.” 

"•Why?” 

"Because I am convinced that it is 
at least one of the causes of the deaths 
that have taken place in this house.” 

"I suppose you have a good reason 
for your assumption. ’ ’ 

"An excellent'one, I believe. While 
you and your men were searching the 
house, Mr. Evans and I conducted a 
little investigation of our own. We put 
some of the liquid under the compound 
microscope and as we both saw the same 
things I am convinced that my eyes did 
not deceive me. Tell the chief what you 
saw, Evans.” 

I described the foam work, the 
granules and the white objects which 
appeared to be alive and struggling to 
escape. 

"All Greek to me,” said the chief. 
"What was it?” 

"The foam work with its accompany¬ 
ing granules closely resembled proto¬ 
plasm, the basic life substance. ’ ’ 

"And the white things—” 

"Were white blood corpuscles from 
the veins of a human being. They were 
the strongest of the human body cells to 
resist assimilation and consequently the 
last to succumb. The red corpuscles 
turned the liquid pink for a while but 
they had disappeai'ed before we made 
our microscopic examination.” 

"Good Lord, why didn’t you tell me 
this before?” demanded the chief. 
"Let’s go up and destroy the stuff now. 
Those two men up there might be killed 
any minute.” 

We found the Two policemen un¬ 
harmed and made our plans for the 
destruction of the substance in the tank. 
Several demijohns of acid stood under 
the table and the doctor selected one 
nearly full of sulphuric acid. 

"Open the windows,” he ordered. 
"This is going to make a horrible 
stench. ’ ’ 

Then he removed the rubber stopper 
from the mouth of the demijohn and I 
helped him hoist it to the edge of the 
tauk. The searing liquid struck the heavy 
fluid in the tank with a hissing sound 
' and bored into it like hot water poured 
in a snow bank. The jelly-like mass 
quivered slightly, and pungent, nauseat¬ 
ing fumes arose tx* torment our nostrils. 

Then, suddenly,’ as if in Iw.rrible pain 
and awakened to the danger of its dis¬ 


solution, the plasmic substance began to 
heave and billow toward the top of the 
tank with a movement suggestive .of the 
writhing of a huge coiled seipent in its 
death agony. By directing the stream of 
acid at the various peaks that arose we 
endeavored to keep it all washed down to 
a common level. Then a dozen peaks 
rose simultaneously and I noticed that 
one was capped with a round ball in the 
center of which was a black spot. 

"The nucleus!” cried the doctor ex¬ 
citedly, shifting the demijohn. "Pour 
it on the nucleus!” 

We were too late. The thing up- 
reared itself with amazing speed and 
lopped over the edge of the tank oppo¬ 
site us. We dropped the nearly-emptied 
demijohn into the tank and rushed 
around to intercept it, just in time to see 
the ball containing the black spot 
separate itself from the stringy mass by 
which it was suspended, drop to the 
floor and roll under the table. 

An exciting chase of several minutes 
ensued. The thing darted, or rather, 
rolled from place to place with amazing 
rapidity. The tile floor was cracked in 
a dozen places by blows from the clubs 
of the two policemen who assisted us. 
At length we drove it into the comer 
beneath the lavatory and advanced in 
close formation. I had armed myself 
with a large spatula, the doctor gripped 
a heavy pestle, the two policemen had 
their clubs and the chief held his auto¬ 
matic pistol in readiness. 

As we drew close we moved with ex¬ 
treme caution, our nerves taut, our 
weapons ready to strike when the thing 
should make its dash for liberty. We 
waited breathlessly, but no movement 
came from the comer. I prodded the 
space behind the water pipes with my 
spatula. Still no sign of the thing we 
were after. Then I peered behind them 
and saw the reason—a hole an inch in 
diameter in the tile floor, probably 
drilled in the wrong place by a careless 
plumber and left unfilled because it was 
out of sight. 

When I pointed it out to Dr. Dorp he 
shook his head solemnly. 

“The Malignant Entity has escaped,” 
he said. ‘ ‘ No one in this house—in this 
community, even—is safe until it is cap¬ 
tured or killed.” 

"You don’t mean to tell me that little 
thing wc were chasing around the room 
could kill anybody,” said the chief. 

"I am not so sure that it could kill 
any one now that it has been reduced to 
the size of a golf ball, ^although the 
cytoplasm surrounding the nucleus evi¬ 
dently has the power of quickly dissolv¬ 
ing and assimilating living tissues. Its 
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growth, apparently, is only limited by 
the amount of food it can find.” 

“Maybe we’d better get the women 
out of the house,” said the chief. 

“The sooner, the better. I suggest also 
that you surround the place with men 
armed with shotguns. If that thing gets 
out and starts to grow I shudder to think 
of what may happen. Children will not 
be safe outside their own homes, and 
perhaps not even within them. Adults 
will be attacked as soon as the creature 
has attained sufficient size, and there 
is always the possibility that it may have 
the power to reproduce its kind. Or¬ 
ganisms of this kind, as a rule, multiply 
with exceeding rapidity. Think of a 
thousand or perhaps a million such 
monsters roaming through the land. It 
is almost impossible to kill them because 
of the power we have just witnessed, of 
leaving the body, no matter how large 
it has grown, taking with it only enough 
cytoplasm to protect the nucleus and 
make a new start. ’ ’ 

We were all gasping from the fumes 
that came out of the tank, and glad to 
get out of the laboratory. 

When all were assembled in the living 
room the chief phoned headquarters for 
men and shotguns while Dr. Dorp and 
I explained what we had found to Miss 
Townsend. 

After we had described our adventure 
in detail, the doctor said: 

“It seems strange that your father 
left no record of his experiments with 
the monster. ’ ’ 

“I feel quite sure that he left a record 
of some sort, though I have never seen 
it,” replied Miss Townsend. 

“Have you any idea where it is?” 

“Perhaps in his safe in the study.” 

“I do not remember seeing a safe in 
the study. ’ ’ 

“Naturally. It is hidden. Come and 
I will show you where it is.” 

We followed her into the study and 
she swung back one of the bookcases 
which was hung on concealed hinges, 
revealing a small wall safe. 

‘ ‘ Would you mind opening it for us ? ” 
asked the doctor. 

She turned the dial to number twelve, 
then pulled the lever. It did not move. 
She seemed surprised, set the dial more 
carefully and tried again with the same 
result. 

“ It’s no use, I guess, ’ ’ she said. ‘ ‘ The 
last number of the combination is twelve. 
He usually turned it back to one and 
then it was only necessary to turn it to 
twelve to open it. He must have locked 
it last night.” 

“Don’t you know the combination?” 


“No. ■ Father was the only one who 
knew that.” 

“I wonder if you would object to our 
blowing the safe,” he asked. 

“Not if it will be of any assistance to 
you,” she replied. 

Chief McGraw, who had just finished 
calling headquarters, came into the 
room. 

‘ ‘ Think you can get us a safe-cracker 
tonight, Chief?” asked the doctor. 

“Get you most anything you want. 
What’s in the safe?” 

- “We believe it contains some valuable 
information regarding the thing we were 
chasing a while ago. ’ ’ 

“ I ’ll get a man out here right away, ’ ’ 
said McGraw, going once more to the 
phone. 

Officer Burke escorted Miss Town¬ 
send, Mrs. Harms and the two servants 
to the Harms home, where they were to 
spend the night. 

Shortly afterward there arrived 
twenty policemen armed with shotguns 
and carrying several dozen bulls-eye 
lanterns. They brought extra weapons 
which were distributed to all of us who 
remained in the house, the chief, the 
doctor, the four policemen and myself. 
Burke was to remain on guard next door. 

A ring of lanterns was placed around 
the house and the twenty armed men 
were posted at intervals between them. 
We then divided our forces as follows: 
One policeman was placed on guard in 
the laboratory. Chief McGraw with 
another policeman patrolled the upper 
rooms and halls. The doctor and one 
policeman remained on the first floor and 
I, accompanied by a strapping young 
fellow named Black, who had recently 
been admitted to the force, did sentry 
duty in the basement. 

77 

HE Townsend basement was divided 
into three rooms, each lighted rather 
dimly by the yellow rays from an in¬ 
candescent globe suspended on a short 
drop-cord. The furnace room and coal 
bins were situated at the rear end. The 
middle compartment contained a miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of boxes, barrels, 
garden tools, household tools, canned 
fruits, empty fruit jars, bottles, and 
what not. The front room was used as 
a laundry. 

Officer Black and I searched each room 
thoroughly, using a flash light in the 
dark corners and moving everything 
that wasn’t fastened to the floor or walls. 
Several mice jumped out from behind 
boxes and barrels, but we saw no sign of 
the creature we were hunting. 


We were peering behind the furnace 
when the sound of several loud squeaks 
came to us from the middle room. 

With shotgun held in readiness, I 
moved stealthily toward the point from 
which the sound came. There, in the 
center of the floor almost under the 
yellow electric light bulb, I saw the fast 
disappearing body of a mouse under a 
mass of plasmic jelly. 

My first impulse was to shoot, but on 
second thought, I decided to attempt 
to capture the thing alive if possible. 
Instructing Black to hold his weapon in 
readiness in. case I failed, I unscrewed 
the lid from a large empty fruit jar and 
walked softly toward the center of the 
floor. I held the jar in readiness, ex¬ 
pecting the thing to spring away at my 
approach with its former lightning-like 
rapidity. To my surprise it lay almost 
motionless on the body of its victim. I 
could see streaks of bright red flowing 
through the jelly-like mass as the blood 
of the-mouse was drawn up for assimila¬ 
tion. 

I clapped the mouth of the jar over 
the creature and still it made no effort 
to escape. Then, sliding a fire shovel 
which Black brought me, under the 
thing and its victim, I turned the jar 
right side up. It fell to the bottom of 
the receptacle, still clinging to the now 
formless mass that had once been a 
mouse and making no effort to escape. I 
put the lid in place and screwed it down 
tight. 

“Now try to get away, you devil!” I 
cried, shaking the jar exultantly. 

I almost dropped it a moment later 
as a muffled explosion jarred the build¬ 
ing. Then I remembered Chief Mc¬ 
Graw’s safe-cracker, and hurried up¬ 
stairs. 

When I reached the living room, Dr. 
Dorp was emerging from the study in 
a cloud of plaster dust. In his hand was 
a thick, loose-leaf book. 

“I have it,” he called excitedly, wav¬ 
ing the book. “The professor’s diary.” 

“Don’t get fiissed over such trifles,” 
I replied, waving the jar in return. 
“Look what I’ve got. Caught it alive, 
too.” 

I put the jar on the table and he 
squinted at it for a moment. The blood- 
bloated monstrosity had separated its 
shapeless hulk from the whitened bones 
of its victim and was sluggishly crawl¬ 
ing up the side of the glass. 

“You caught it, sure enough,” he 
said. “I only hope it hasn’t .any little 
sons or daughters wandering about.” 

“I’ll keep the house under guard for 
a couple of days,” said Chief McGraw, 
who had come down to leant the result 
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of the cracksman’s labors. “If there 
are any more of those things around 
they ought to show themselves by that 
time.” 

The doctor drew a chair up to the 
table and eagerly scanned the pages of 
the diary while we watched the antics 
of the thing in the jar. It kept getting 
lighter colored all the time, and more 
.lively. By the time the cytoplasm had 
become transparent it was racing 
around, contorting its body into all man¬ 
ner of shapes. Sometimes it was Hat, 
sometimes oval, and sometimes round. At 
times it put forth pseudopods, sometimes 
elongating them until it resembled a 
small cuttle fish. 

“September twenty-third was the 
night Immune Benny died wasn’t it, 
Chief ?” asked the doctor. 

“Right. Why?” 

“Then this diary tallies with Miss 
Townsend’s testimony. Here is the pro¬ 
fessor ’s entry made under that date. 

“ *September 23, Nearly Midnight. 

“ ‘Eureka! I have succeeded. 1 
placed a liny drop of syntheplasm on the 
slide tonight as l have done a thousand 
times before, and covered it until a weak. 
sterile solution of gelatine. 

'“I watched it steadily for a half 
hour but nothing happened until, sud¬ 
denly, I noticed a tiny black spot form 
ing in its center, f am positive there 
were no animalculac either in the synthe 
plasm or the solution, yet no sooner had 
the black spot become readily distin¬ 
guishable than my speck of syntheplasm 
began moving about as if searching for 
food. Evidently it cannot subsist on 
gelatine. 

“ ‘I next introduced a rhizopod into 
the solution. My animal slightly resem¬ 
bles it, but is larger and gets about much 


faster. 1 wanted to compare the two fait 
the rhizc/pod was quickly devoured. Now 
/ know what to feed it.’ 

“It is growing late so I will not read, 
all the details to you,” continued the 
doctor. “Suffice to say that the pro¬ 
fessor discovered his synthetically 
created creature would feed on nothing 
but living creatures. He fed it so many 
microscopic animals the second day that 
it grew to a size visible to the naked 
eye. Then he fed it gnats, mosquitos, 
flies, beetles, and finally mice, when it 
became so Iai*ge he was forced to transfer 
it from the small porcelain dish in which 
he kept it, to a much larger one. 

“The thing grew at a prodigious rate 
of speed. Its growth seemed only limited 
by The amount of living creatures it was 
permitted to devour. At length he was 
compelled to keep it in the glass-lined 
tank which he had been using for the 
culture of infusoria. Its victims were 
thrown into the tank alive and were 
quickly killed by the monster. He no¬ 
ticed that it was sluggish while assimilat¬ 
ing its food, but moved with cat-like 
quickness when hungry. Though it had 
no eyes it seemed to sense the approach 
of food in some way and, toward the last, 
stretched forth pseudopods and snatched 
the animals from his hands. 

“Yesterday the professor led two 
mastiffs into the room. Hardly had he 
dosed the door of the laboratory before 
the monster was out of the tank. It 
killed and devoured the two big dogs in 
less than a half hour—then crawled back 
sluggishly into the tank to digest its 
meal. Thus ends the written record of 
the professor’s adventures with the 
Malignant Entity. His whitened bones 
on the floor of the laboratory are mute 
testimony of what occurred this morn¬ 
ing.” 


There was a moment of awed silence 
when the doctor finished his narrative. 
His eyes fell on the straggling tiling in 
the glass jar. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
I asked. 

“Come,” he said, taking up the jar 
and starting for the basement. “I will 
show you.” 

The chief and I followed him down 
the basement stairs and into the f urnace 
room. He opened the fire-door and 
tossed the jar on the glowing coals. 

The thing raced about spasmodically 
for a moment in the intense heat, then 
fell huddled in the bottom of the jar. 
Suddenly, as if inflated from beneath, it 
puffed upward and outward, almost fill¬ 
ing the receptacle in a shape that-re 
sembled a human head. I thought this 
only a figment of my imagination at first 
—blinked—and looked a second time. 
The face of a man stared back at me 
from behind the curved glass, eyes glow¬ 
ing with malevolent hatred and lips 
drawn back in a snarl that revealed 
crooked, yellow fangs. For a moment, 
only the vision held. The next instant 
the jar was empty of all save a tiny pile 
of white, flaky ash and the bones of the 
mouse. 

Dr. Dorp shut the door suddenly and 
uoisily. 

“That face,” 1 exclaimed. “Did you 
se'e it also?” 

“A queer distortion of, the gas-in 
dated protoplasm,” he replied. 

Chief MeGraw seemed greatly per¬ 
turbed. He drew a long black cigar 
from his pocket, lighted if and puffed 
nervously for a moment. 

“Distortion, hell,” he muttered. “It 
was a perfect double far the face of 
Immune Benny!” 

THE END 


Pastime of Despots 


'J^HE King of Prussia, in his correspondence with Voltaire, 
relates an anecdote of the Czar Peter, which is worth 
extracting, as illustrative of Russian. Despotism: “I knew r 
Printz, the marshal of the court of Prussia, who had been 
ambassador to the Czar Peter in the reign of the late king. 
The commission with which he was charged proving very 
acceptable, the prince was desirous of giving him conspicuous 
marks of his satisfaction, and for this purpose a sumptuous 
banquet was prepared, to which Printz was invited. They 
drank brandy, as is customary with the Russians, and they 
drank it to a brutal excess. The T Czar who wished to give a 
particular grace to the entertainment, sent for twenty of tbc 


Strelite guards, who were confined in the prisons of Peters 
burgh, and to every large bumper which they drank, tills 
hideous monster struck off the head of one of these wretches. 
As a particular mark of respect, the unnatural prince was 
desirous of procuring the ambassador the pleasure, as he 
called it, of trying his skill upon these miserable creatures. 
The Czar was disposed to be angry at his refusal, and could 
not help betraying signs of Ms displeasure.' TMs is not an 
invented tale; it is to be found in the narratives of M. do 
Printz, wMch are preserved in the arcMves. I have also 
mentioned it to many persons who were at Petersburgh at the 
lime, and they all attested its truth.” 



This is a Tale of the Weirdest 
Game That Ever Was Played 


THE SIXTH TREE 


By EDITH LICHTY STEWART 


Police Headquarters, 

Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen: 

The coroner’s inquest held over the 
mutilated body of Professor Carhart to 
account for the baffling circumstances 
surrounding his death gave the verdict : 
“Met death at the claws and teeth of 
some wild, beast, presumably a mountain 
lion. ” 

Considering the prominent and honor¬ 
ary positions held by the professor in 
some of our foremost universities, I felt 
justified in suppressing the astounding 
diary, herewith enclosed, found by me 
in the dead man’s room after the in¬ 
quest. 

I submit the diary without comment. 
Any conclusion derived from its pe¬ 
rusal can be only loo gliasiiy and unbe¬ 
lievable. Respectfully, 

J. Donohue, Operative. 

July tenth. 

A WE entered the canyon, that 
dreaded sensation of oppression 
and suffocation surged upon me 
and I tore away my collar and lifted 
the hat from my throbbing head. 

There are hypocrites who prate 
vapidly of the exaltation and exhilara¬ 
tion inspired in the human by these 
same mountains. Liars! Who should 
know more of mountains than I, who for 
thirty years have studied them, chipped 
away at their exteriors, articulated 
every rock and stratum in their tower¬ 
ing frames, explored and explained their 
very entrails? Why, I have even proved 
to myself that they possess a soul, or 
souls — personality — malignant human 
emotions. God! What I have suffered! 

Is it in revenge for my exhaustive 
knowledge of them that they torture me 
so ? When night comes—it is night now 
—they shake from their torpor and be¬ 
come monstrosities crowding closer and 
closer, stooping to compress the air 
.about my fevered head, crushing into 
my brain. It is only by ignoring them 
that I gain relief, so I am writing now . 
in a frenzy to escape them. 

As I said, we had entered the canyon. 
There were only the stage driver and I. 


I had been dismissed from the university 
with only the explanation that my 
course of study was becoming erratic. 
Why had I selected the little lodge at 
the source of this rugged ravine for my 
retreat? It should have been the last 
place in the world for me to seek rest. 
Yet I was here. The gray road twisted 
its dusty way into the gathering dusk of 
the mountains. The stage driver es¬ 
sayed a few conversational stupidities, 
but I soon silenced his chatter. He 
looked at me askance and whipped up 
the horses. The trail turned abruptly. 
The door behind was closed. Mountains 
reared about me on either side and a. 
feeling of panic assailed me. I was in¬ 
deed in the enemy’s territoi-y. 

An hour passed in silence. Suddenly 
a bend in the road interrupted the 
monotony of the scene. With what 
emotions I beheld a cabin—an adobe 
cabin crouched back from {he road 
against the hill! Five—no, six—gaunt 
trees—that might once, have been willows 
—stood in a ghostly row before it. Its 
windows, glassless and shadeless like the 
lidless eyes of a skull, leered and peered 
down at us. A glance had seared it on 
my mind-— and then we had passed it. 

“What place was that?” 

The driver lashed his horses to greater 
speed. 

“A good place to keep away from 
after dark. ’ ’ 

I waited impatiently for him to volun¬ 
teer further information, but the fool 
was evidently sulky. I would wheedle. 

“My good man, your reply only 
arouses my curiosity.” 

He slowed down. The road lay 
straight. Turning, I could see the hag¬ 
gard eyes of the house as it watched for 
the effect the driver’s tale would have 
upon me. 

It seems that some years before, after 
a heavy rain, some hikers had found in 
front of the deserted cabin five shallow 
graves, one beneath each tree. , Each 
grave had contained a man. Investiga¬ 
tion had identified them as a group of 
sheepherders—rough customers at the 
best. They had evidently spent the night 
in the cabin, for the place was littered 


with empty bottles, cards and poker 
chips. 

Who had committed the wholesale 
murder and buried the bodies was never 
discovered. Rumor had it that the five 
sheepherders had located a mine back 
in the mountains and had hired a geolo¬ 
gist to go with them to assay the ore, 
but this was never substantiated. There 
was no one who had actually seen the 
geologist or knew much about the mine. 

“Where are the bodies now?” 

The driver shrugged. 

“Nobody claimed them, so they were 
thrown back into their graves, the dirt 
shoveled on agaiif, and left till the judg¬ 
ment day.” 

“ Well, if they arc dead and disposed 
of till the day of judgment, why arc you 
afraid of this place?” I asked with some 
scorn. 

He shook his head darkly. 

“There’s six trees and only five have 
graves under ’em.” 

“Well?” 

“They say there’s a curse on this 
place until the sixth tree has a dead man, 
too.” 

“Bah!” I cried, “Nursery talcs!” 

But I must have spoken strangely, for 
his long whip curled out over the horses’ 
heads and we swung around the last 
bend. No longer was the cabin visible, 
but I knew I would return. 

TT must have been midnight as I ap- 
"*• proached the cabin, a midnight that 
held its breath and waited for some¬ 
thing. A hush of expectancy had stilled 
every sound of the night. I stepped over 
the graves—one, two, three, four, five. 
There was no wind, and yet I am sure 
I heard a rustle, or better, a faint creak¬ 
ing in the naked branches of the sixth 
tree as I passed beneath it. 

Suddenly I halted. My heart swelled 
and burst into a volley of stifled beat¬ 
ings. There could be no illusion; a wan 
lurid glow slowly grew from the sur¬ 
rounding darkness. There was a light 
within the cabin. Someone was there. I 
lashed my cowering senses to action and 
noiselessly approached the window. 
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Staggering, I clutched the -window 
ledge for support. The uneven light 
from, a guttering candle secured in an 
empty bottle disclosed -what I had (God 
help'me!) expected to see. They—one, 
two, three, four', five of them—they were 
there, the same and yet how infinitely 
horrible! Lifelessly, yet with terrible 
relentlessness, they played at their evei’- 
lasting cards. Their dank hair hung in 
wisps over sunken eyes. The leathery 
skin of their faces sagged loosely over 
fleshless skulls. Their clothes hung in 
tatters, slimed with earth and mud. 

And their hands ! Fascinated, in tei*- 
ror, I watched' those lean, blackened 
claws deal the mildewed and ragged 
cards. Their nails, long and broken, 
scratched over the rough table as they 
clutched at the chips. They were intent 
on their game, unaware of my presence. 
But even as I gratefully assured myself 
of this their eyes were on me. There 
was no hate, no fuxy, no fiendish glee in 
their expression, rather a blankness, a 
patient waiting. They had ceased to 
play. All the waiting in the universe, 
concentrated about Ae. There was a* 
vacant place beside the dealer. When I 
could insist no longei', I went within. 

The dawn lay pallid on the hills when 
I flung away from the cabin. There was 
no sound or motion from the sixth tree 
as I shrank from its'reaching Angel’s. 

• When clear of it, I ran—ran in the mad¬ 


ness of terror to the hotel, locked my 
door and fell sobbing in wrath and ex¬ 
haustion on the bed. 

I had lost! There w as no depth to the 
agony of my soul. We had played for 
uo obvious stakes, but only too w r ell I 
knew the prize for which we fought. 
There would be two more nights of play 
with two more chances to win, I arose, 
bathed my scorching brow, and all day 
I sat figuring, figuring. As a man of 
science I had 'often scoffed at the thing 
called luck, for any game of cai’ds must 
be reducible to some science or system. 
Night found me triumphant. Scarcely 
could I wait for the darkness that I 
might hasten to their humiliation. 

And that night I won! I won, I say! 
They were waiting for me as before. The 
cards were dealt, and then I pi-oved that 
all things axe explained by science. A 
man so learned can hold the world in 
his hand, immune from the uncertainties 
of chance and accident! 

IV /TV triumph grew* as the dawn ap- 
^pi’oached. I grew reckless. I 
chuckled. I laughed. I taunted them in 
their ghastly dead faces. They sat im¬ 
mobile, playing, playing. Their silence 
infui’iated me. I tried to sting them to 
retort, but my words found answ r er oxxly 
in the angry mutterings of the echo from 
the hollow 7 loom. When, as before, the 
candle choked and expired like a dying 


man and their wasted forms faded into 
the shadows of the cabin, I hurled the 
eai’ds after them and went stumbling 
and laughing into the morning, drunk 
with my triumph. As I passed beneath 
the cursed tree it dared to trail clinging* 
wannthless fingers across my cheek. I 
jerked away in loathing and dei’ision. I 
still can feel the iciness of its touch. 

They have asked me, these curious 
ignoi’ant fools here, where I spend the 
nights. They talk and whisper about me 
in little gi’oups that grow silent and 
disperse when I approach. Well, tonight 
is the last night, and then I shall be free 
and far aw r ay. If I had not been a man 
of science and evolved a system, then I 
xnight have known defeat ; and these 
gaping fools xnight have something to fill 
their empty brains and furnish them 
with silly chatter. They woxxld find my 
mutilated v body, clawed as though by a 
mountain lion liungTnto a shallow grave 
—beneath the sixth tree. 

But I shall not lose! When this night 
cui’dles into dawn I shall stuff their own 
dirty cards down their withered throats 
and crowd them back into their filthy 
graves, stamping the dirt upon them 
xxntil it fills their mouths and blinds 
their staring eyes. And the tree? I 
shall leave it to wring its bony hands 
forever in impotent chagrin. 

But why am I lingering here? It is 
time for the game to begin and—they 
are waiting. 


The Unnatural Son 


W E hope for the honor of human natui’e, that such events 
as the following do not often occur. 

Among the indictments for theft, was one in which a person 
was a complainant against his own father, who, to appearance, 
twas upward of seventy years of age. The party resided at 
Salisbury. The son testified that his father, during the ab¬ 
sence of the former, broke open his house, and took, carried 
away, and concealed, sundry articles; that he procured a 
warrant, and went with an officer and fouhd a part of the 
goods concealed in defendant’s gan*et, etc. The officer’, who 
is sheriff of the county, testified in substance the same as the 
complainant, in respect to the concealment of the goods; but 
rn a cross-examination, said, that the door of the house was 
open, and no impediment was made to the search. On the 
part of the defendant, another son testified that the goods 
taken belonged to the fathei', and, had been lent a number of 
- yeai’s previous; that the father had divided his real property 
equally between himself and the complainant, taking a life- 
lease; that he had lent the aiticles in question to enable the 
son to prosecute his business; that differences had taken place, 


anil the old man had x’equested these articles to be i*estoi*ed, 
but they were refused; that his father had gone to the house 
and taken them in open day, its being the only way in which 
they could be secured. When this witness was examined, the 
court enquired of the counsel for government, if he expected 
to impeach his testimony? It was answei’ed, that it was hoi 
expected to impeach his character but do away his evidence, by 
proving that the son had purchased and paid for the articles. 
Its not appealing that any more than a ti’espass would be 
proved, even if the old man did own the property, a nolle 
prosequi was entered, and the action was dismissed. 

The indictment' charged the old man -with stealing to the 
amount of something like one hundred dollars. Had he been 
convicted, he must have been sentenced to hard labor in the 
state piison for a number of years. How unnatural, that a 
son, who, it appeared, had property gratuitously bestowed on 
him by his fathei’, should seek for an occasion, in the pi’esence 
of the public to swear to facts, a conviction for which rnusl 
have consigned that father already on the bi’ink of the grave 
to servitude and a dungeon l 




There Was a Logical Explanation for the 
Ghostly Doings in This Haunted House 


THE HAUNTED MANSION 
IN THE PINES 

By LEONARD F. SCHUMANN 


T HE HAUNTED Mansion stood 
in a lonely pine grove, just on 
the edge of a large old Connecti¬ 
cut town. That the house was haunted 
there seemed to be no doubt, for the 
different families who had been induced 
to occupy it all moved away after a short 
stay. Strange-noises were heard during 
the night, and peculiar things happened. 
Only a short time ago, a farmer passing 
the house late at night was badly scared 
by a horrible wailing, which was fol¬ 
lowed by an inhuman laugh. 

How long the mansion had possessed 
the reputation of being haunted, no one 
seemed to know. It was built just be¬ 
fore the Civil War, and the owner was 
found murdered in his bed a few years 
later. He had- been well-to-do, and lived 
alone after his three sons went into the 
army, for the wife and mother had died 
the same year the house had been built. 
Only one of the sons lived to come home. 
Arriving the day of his father’s funeral, 
the boy was grief-stricken. He spent 
the night alone in the house, and the 
next day some workmen, passing along 
the mad, were attracted by screaming, 
and the sound of running, then the 
smashing of glass. Rushing into the 
mansion, they found him putting his 
fists through all the window panes, and 
laughing insanely as the glass broke 
under the blows. 

“They killed my father, and now I’m 
killing them,” he shouted at the top of 
his voice. 

He was overpowered by the men, and 
passed the remainder of his days a froth¬ 
ing maniac. 

At night the mansion had an extreme¬ 
ly dismal appearance. Standing, back 
from the road a hundred feet or more, 
surrounded by great pine trees, it looked 
strangely forbidding to the townspeople 
passing that way to their homes, in the 
dark. Many a man and woman quick¬ 
ened their pace on coming near the 
Haunted Mansion, and instinctively 
looked back over their shoulders, as if 


expecting to find something horrible at 
their heels. 

During the late world war the house 
was unoccupied for more than two years. 
No one in the town could be induced to 
rent it, so the owner’s agent was com¬ 
pelled to advertise in out-of-town news¬ 
papers. He offered a very low rental, 
and would give one month’s rent free to 
anyone willing to lease the place for at 
least six months. 

It so happened that a man and his 
wife, in a city nearby chanced to read 
this advertisement and were impressed 
with the terms and the glowing descrip¬ 
tion of the house. The husband was a 
•writer, recuperating from an illness. 
This seemed to them an opportunity to 
spend a few pleasant months in the 
country, which would be beneficial to 
both. Accordingly, all arrangements 
having been completed by mail, the 
Drakes arrived, with a servant, on the 
first day of May. Mrs. Drake brought 
with her a pet monkey, to which she was 
very much attached. The house was 
always let furnished, so their only bag¬ 
gage consisted of two or three trunks, 
and some hand luggage. 

The Haunted Mansion consisted of two 
stories of eight rooms each, an attic and 
a large cellar. At the rear, a coachman’s 
house was joined to the main building. 
A door led from the cellar of the house 
to the unused stable, under the coach¬ 
man’s quarters. Drake and his wife oc¬ 
cupied two connecting rooms on the 
second floor, and the maid had a smaller 
one oh the same floor, in the rear. On 
the first floor were their dining room, 
living room, kitchen, and library. The 
other rooms they did not use. The house 
was lighted by gas. In the cellar was a 
large hot-air furnace; store rooms, rows 
of shelves for preserves; a coal bin, and 
several cords of old wood, A dozen jars 
of jam stood on one of the shelves, mute 
evidence.of somebody’s hasty departure. 

To anyone not acquainted with the 
awful history of the house, its appear¬ 
ance was attractive, and the Drakes con¬ 


gratulated themselves on obtaining such 
a beautiful place on such reasonable 
terms. 

They were at breakfast after their first 
night in the house, when Hannah, the 
girl, startled them by saying that the 
milkman had acted very queer that 
morning. He,had winked at her know¬ 
ingly, and remarked that he didn’t ex¬ 
pect to have them as customers very long. 
“I wonder what he meant by that?” 
Drake asked of his wife. “I’m sure I 
don’t know,” she replied absently. 

At about ten o’clock that night, the 
three occupants of the old mystery house 
retired. * The lights had been extin¬ 
guished, and in a short time they were 
all asleep. Some time later, Drake was 
startled out of a dream. He sat up in 
bed, and. listened. He could have sworn 
that he had heard footsteps outside his 
door. There they were now. Very softly 
at first, and then quite loud, they seemed 
to go up and down the hall. ’ It was 
possibly the maid, or his wife. To satisfy 
himself, he got out of bed. Stumbling 
across the room in the dark, he struck 
a match. Peering into the next room, 
he found his wife peacefully sleeping. 
The match went out, and he made his 
way back to the bed and sat down. In 
a short time, he again heard the sound 
of footsteps. He trembled a little as he 
lit another match. He opened the door 
cautiously and peered out. The moon¬ 
light streamed in through the back win¬ 
dow, and he could see faintly down the 
long hallway. The big house was as still 
as death. He could see nothing strange, 
and went back to bed, quite puzzled. The 
next morning he mentioned the incident 
to the women, but neither had been dis¬ 
turbed during the night, nor had they 
left their rooms. 

In the afternoon, Hannah went to the 
cellar for a glass of jelly. The Drakes 
were accustomed to having tea, with 
bread and jelly, about four o’clock each 
day. Seated in the library at a small 
table, they were surprised by a wild 
scream, and the sound of someone rtfh- 
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uing up the cellar stairs. Hannah, pale 
and panting for breath, ran to them and 
fell into a chair. 

“There is someone, or something, 
down there in the cellar,” she cried, 
wild eyed and trembling with fear. “I 
was reaching for a glass of jelly on one 
of the shelves, in the dark, when I dis¬ 
tinctly heard a low, horrible laugh, like a 
crazy person. I was so surprised, that T 
screamed, and ran up here as fast as I 
could.” 

Drake was visibly worried. What did 
it mean? Had this anything to do with 
the footsteps of the night before? His 
wife was inclined to laugh, and jokingly 
remarked that she would obtain a guard 
for them. He got a flash-light and 
searched the cellar from end to end. 
Everything looked the same as the day 
before, and he could find nothing sus¬ 
picious. He bfegan to think that Han¬ 
nah’s imagination had gotten the best of 
her. Although his wife was indifferent, 
he found that he could not feel entirely 
satisfied that all was well. Both occur¬ 
rences were mysterious, to say the least. 
Was it possible the mansion had an un¬ 
savory history ? That would explain the 
low rental. If that was it, they would, 
no doubt, hear some talk before many 
days elapsed. People in small commun¬ 
ities liked to talk, and it wouldn’t be 
long before they would begin to hear 
things, if there was anything wrong with 
the old house, he reasoned. 

At five o’clock that same day, Drake 
left for New Haven to attend a banquet 
of authors, and was to return on a late 
train. About eight-thirty Hannah went 
to her room. Mrs. Drake seated herself 
in a comfortable chair in the library, 
with a book, intending to read until her 
husband’s return. Some time later she 
found herself staring at the gas light 
and feeling very uneasy. Slowly but 
surely the light went out and left her 
sitting in total dark. She sat there, 
afraid to move. What had caused the 
light to go out? There was no breeze 
coming in at the open window. She 
found enough courage to search the 
library for a match. Finding one, she 
lit the gas again. It burned with a 
bright flame. Somewhat alarmed, she 
decided to go to her room, and sit there 
until Drake got in. Allowing the light 
to stay lit in the library, she went into 
the hall to the dark stairway, and began 
to ascend. Halfway up she thought she 
heard footsteps following her. Nervous¬ 
ly she looked over her shoulder into the 
darkness below. She stopped, trembling, 
and listened. There was nothing but 
awful silence^ Regaining her courage to 
some extent, she climbed the remaining 
steps and entered her room. 


Hannah was awakened by a piercing 
shriek. Trembling violently, she suc¬ 
ceeded in lighting the gas jet at the head 
of her bed. Who had screamed? She 
heard someone crying, and, recognizing 
her mistress’ voice, opened the door and 
hurried down the hall to the lighted 
room. As she went to Mrs. Drake, she 
stared in amazement at something on the 
floor. There, in a little pool of blood, 
lay Pong, the pet monkey, with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. This was 
terrible. What mysterious agent was at 
work in the lonely house? It was un¬ 
canny. Mrs. Drake lay down on the bed 
and sobbed hysterically. Hannah closed 
the door, and wringing her hands with 
agitation, slumped into a chair as far 
away from the dead animal as possible. 
Who or what had caused the little pet’s 
death? Now she though she knew what 
the milkman meant by his remarks to 
her. The house was haunted ! That was 
the terrible truth, she thought. As soon 
as morning came, she would leave the 
place. It was the last night she would 
spend in the big house. 

Both women fell asleep from nervous 
exhaustion, and xvere awakened next 
morning by the door-bell ringing violent¬ 
ly. Hannah went down to the door and 
was relieved to see Drake standing there. 
He had missed his train, and taken the 
first one in the morning. She explained 
to him in a few words what had hap¬ 
pened during his absence. He rushed 
upstairs to console his wife. He was in¬ 
deed surprised, and blamed himself for 
leaving the women alone. 

Pong was buried under one of the 
pines and Hannah was induced to stay, 
although against her better judgment. 

Coming back to the house after a stroll 
through the woods that afternoon, the 
Drakes were startled by seeing a heavy, 
black crepe on the front door. They 
stared in amazement. What did it mean ? 
Could Hannah have died during their 
short absence? It could not be. They 
hurried to the'kitchen, and were relieved 
to find her busy baking bread. They 
did not mention the finding of the crepe 
to her, for fear she would think it an 
ill omen, and clear out. Drake quietly 
went to the front of the house to remove 
it. Stepping on to the porch, he was 
dumfounded to find that it had disap¬ 
peared. He searched the front yard, 
and around the flowers, yet was unable 
to see any ti’ace of it. He was extremely 
puzzled by this, and went into the living 
room, to his wife. 

“Ethel, I wbndcr if somebody is play¬ 
ing a joke on us?” lie asked thought¬ 
lessly. 

“Do you call murdering little Pong 
a joke?” she snapped. 


“Of course not, ” he answered. ‘ * This 
place must be getting on my nerves. I 
can’t seem to think clearly. But you 
know yourself that crepe was not on the 
door when we went out today. It must 
have been put there by some human 
hand. And there must surely be some¬ 
thing wrong with the gas. Probably the 
pipe is plugged up in some manner. I 
will sefid for someone to look at it.” 

He went to a desk and wrote a note, 
then, seeing a boy with, a bicycle he 
called to him. Giving the lad a dime, he 
asked him to deliver the note at the gas 
office. 

Ten minutes later Drake went to the 
cellar to look for some garden tools. As 
he entered, he was surprised to see a 
sickly-looking fellow standing near the 
door. His face wore a hard expression, 
and he was clothed in very dirty army 
clothes. He had a light, unkempt beard 
of several months’ growth. His eyes 
had a fiery, piercing look. He did not 
speak. 

Drake stared at him dumbly for a 
minute, then asked, “What are you 
doing here ? ’ ’ 

The fellow looked at him strangely, 
and slowly replied, “I came here to fix 
the gas. Just got here. Haven’t had 
time to look around. ’ ’ 

Drake wondered how on earth he 
could have gotten there so quickly but 
simply said, ' ‘ Oh, I see; well, go ahead 
with the job. I won’t keep you.” 

He selected’ a spade and rake, and 
walked to the front of the house, with 
the intention of setting out some flowers, 
before dark. As he rounded the corner 
of the house, he noticed a workman, with 
a tool-kit, coming through the trees. 

“You are Mr. Drake, I suppose,” he 
remarked, as they met on the path. “I 
got your note, and came right up in the 
flivver. What kind of trouble did you 
have with the gas?” 

“What!” exclaimed Drake, his jaw 
dropping in astonishment. ‘ ‘ There must 
be some mistake. There’s a workman in 
the cellar now trying to find the 
trouble. ’ ’ 

“Can’t be anybody from the gas com¬ 
pany, because we have only two men, 
and the other fellow is home sick,” an¬ 
swered the man shortly. 

“Come around and see if you know 
him,” said Drake, and together they 
went to the cellar. 

They entered, but could see no one. 
The man had disappeared. The gasman 
looked at Drake inquiringly, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“This is singular,” said Drake, deeply 
mystified. “I can’t understand it at 
all.” 
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The man smiled oddly, and went to 
work. He found nothing wrong, and 
soon left. Drake pondered over this odd 
occurrence for a long time, but said 
nothing to his wife concerning it. He 
spent the short time before darkness 
came in setting out some flowers. 

They sat up quite late that night, 
playing cards. .Hannah sat in the same 
room, quietly sewing. Now and then she 
glanced toward a window looking out 
upon the front porch. She saw nothing, 
and yet some unseen force seemed to 
draw her gaze in that direction repeat¬ 
edly. Suddenly she shrieked and pointed 
to the window. The Drakes were just 
in time to see a distorted face pull away 
from one of the window panes. Hannah 
sat helplessly staring, deep fear written 
plainly on every feature of her face. 
Drake dashed toward the hall door, and, 
just as he reached it, a shot sounded out¬ 
side. Flinging open the door recklessly, 


he peered out into the dark. Someone 
was feebly calling for help. Going in 
the direction of the low voice, he found 
a man stretched full-length on the gravel 
path at the side of the house. 

With the help of the two women, who 
by this time were somewhat calmed, he 
carried the .man into the library and 
laid him on a couch. He immediately 
recognized him as the man he had seen 
in the cellar. The man was shot through 
the lung, and Drake could see that he 
would be dead in a few minutes. The 
man feebly motioned him to come near, 
and indicated he had something he 
wanted to say. 

Drake bent over the dying man, who 
gasped out: “Sorry . . . scared .. . you 
folks; . . . crazy, I . . . guess. Had 
. . . grudge . . . against . . . owner. 
He was head . . . draft . . . board. 
Sent me . . . France . . . afraid . . . 
to . . go. No father . . . mother . . . 


Hell . . . hell, . . . death . . . all . . . 
around me. Shell shock . . . hospital 
. . . home . . . Came . . . here. Hate 
. . . owner. Played ghost . . . so . . . 
no one . . . rent . . . Damn house . . . 
stole . . . your food.” 

Here he rested a few seconds, and then 
went on in a much weaker voice, as 
Hannah opened his shirt, and applied 
a cloth to the wound tO»stop some of the 
flow of blood. 

“No use . ,. want ... to die. Slept 
in rooms . . . over , . . stable ... no 
one looked . . . there . . . here what 
. . . you . . . said . . . through . . . 
furnace . . . pipes. Knew . . . what 
you . . . doing . . . all . . . time. Easy 
to fool you . . . I . . . crazy, maybe 
. . . Sony . . . Sony . . . late . . . 
night . . . dark, . . . dark. I . . . I . . . 
I . . .” 

He was dead, and the mystery, so far 
as they were concerned, had been solved. 


Singular Discovery of a Murder in 1740 


WOMAN living at St. Neots, returning from Elsworth, 
where she had been to receive a legacy of seventeen 
pounds that was left her, for fear of being robbed, tied it up 
in her hair. As she was going home, she overtook her next 
door neighbor, a butcher by trade, but who kept an inn, and 
who' lived in good repute. The woman was glad to see him and 
told him what she had been about. He asked her where she 
had concealed the money. She told him in her hair. The 
butcher finding a convenient opportunity, took her off her 
horse and cut her head off, put it into his pack and rode off. 
A gentleman and his servant coming directly by, and seeing 
the body moving on the ground, ordered his servant to ride 
full speed forward and the first man he overtook to follow 
him wherever he went. The servant overtook the butcher 


not a mile off the place and asked him what town that was 
before them. He told him St. Neots. Says he, “My master 
is just behind and sent me forward to inquire for a good- 
inn for a gentleman and his servant.” The murderer made 
answer that he kept a good inn where they should be well used. 
The gentleman overtook them and went in with them and 
dismounted, bidding his servant take care of the horse whilst 
he would take a walk in the town and be back presently. He 
went to a constable and told him the whole affair, who said 
that the butcher was a very honest man and had lived there 
a great many years in good reputation; but going back with 
the gentleman and searching the pack, the constable, to his 
great surprise, found it was the head of his own wife! The 
murderer was sent to Huntingdon gaol, and shortly after 
executed. 


Giants 


y^RACzEAS, of the family of the Achsemenida.', a person 
in great favour with Xerxes, was the tallest man of the 
rest of the Persians; for he lacked but the breadth of four 
fingers of full five cubits by the royal standard, which in our 
measure must be near seven feet. , 

Walter Parsons, born in Staffordshire, was first apprentice 
to a smith, when he grew so tall, that a hole was made for 
him in the ground, to stand therein up to the knees, so as to 
make him adequate with his fellow workmen: he afterwards 
was porter to King James; because gates being generally 
higher than the rest of the building, it was proper that the 
porter should be taller than other persons. He was propor¬ 
tionable in all parts, and had strength equal to his height, 
valour equal to his strength, and good temper equal to his 


valour; so that he disdained to do an injury to any single 
person. He would take two of the tallest yeomen of the guard 
in his arms at once, and order them as he pleased. He was 
seven feet four inches in height. 

William Evans was bom in Monmouthshire, and may justly 
be counted the giant of his age; for his stature being full two 
yards and a half in height, he was porter to King Charles the 
First, succeeding Walter Parsons in his place, and exceeding 
him two inches in stature; but he was far beneath him in 
equal proportion of bone; for he was not only knock-kneed 
and splay footed, but also halted a little; yet he made a shift 
to dance in an anti-mask at court, where he drew little Jeffery, 
the king's dwarf, out of his pocket, to the no small wonder and 
laughter of the beholders. 




A Droll Little Tale 
With a Chuckle at the End 


A FTER sunset — say about an 
hour after, when the shadows 
" • ^ have had time to stretch out to 
their full length, and before the moon 
has risen—the road that winds down, 
from Monk’s Head Ridge is as lonesome 
gnd “creepy” a place as I have ever 
known. 

It was* down this littlegtraveled moun¬ 
tain trail that old Uncle Henry Jack- 
son Brown came on his way home from 
Wednesday night prayer meeting one 
dark autumn, evening. All eyes and 
ears was Uncle Henry as he plodded 
along, looking from side to side, Ms 
knees jerking up and down under Ms 
frock coat as he took up his big feet and 
put them down again in great haste, for 
the colored parson at the little church up 
on the ridge had preached that evening 
the third of a series of blood-curdling 
sermons on communication with the 
dead. 

Just where the road becomes the lone¬ 
liest, and Uncle Henry’s eyes were bulg¬ 
ing the widest and Ms heart was racing 
the fastest, just thei*e, of all places on 
that deserted Highway, he stopped, ter¬ 
rified, and his mouth fell open, for 
straight ahead, and* directly over the 
roadway, a corpse was hanging from a 
tree. 

“I been a-spectin’ it,” thought Uncle 
Henry. “I been a-prophesyin’ it to my¬ 
self. I knowed it was a-goin’ to happen. 
I just felt it in my bones. Oh, why 
didn’t I go home the other way! Oh, 
Why did I take this here short cut!” 

“Ho, ho!” sang the corpse. “You’re 
late, brother, you’re late. There ain’t 
much blood left, that’s a fact.” 

“Ascuse me, ” panted Uncle Henry, 
trembling violently, “ascuse me, but 
I—I don’t want no blood, t-tliank you. 
No, sir. Not me.” ' 

* ‘ What I No blood!” cried the corpse, 
with astonishment. “You’re missin’ a 
rare opportunity, brother, a rare oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“I hope I don’t ’pear to be no ways 
uppish,” said Uncle Henry, politely, for 
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he remembered the parson’s caution 
about the proper respect that should be 
shown to departed bretM-en, “but I’m 
an old man on my way home, sir, and if 
it’s all the same to you, sir, I’d like to 
hurry on. Yes, sir, I’m in a powerful 
great hurry.” 

“Well,” snarled the corpse, “you 
can’t go till you take a quart o’ blood. 
I only got a little left, and I can’t go 
home myself till I get rid of the last 
drop.” 

“I—I’d rather not.” 

“Ho, ho!” crowed the hanged man, 
and began to jump up and down and 
swing back and forth on Ms rope. 
“ ‘Rather not,’ eh? Ho, ho! It’s a 
rare opportunity and he says he’d 
‘rather not.’ How much money you 
got?” 

“Two bucks,” answered UneleHenry, 
Ms face so wMte that it showed in the 
darkness. ‘ ‘ Two bucks is all I got. And 
if you please, sir, I’d be much obliged 
if you’d not do no more of them gyra¬ 
tions.” 

“Two bucks,” echoed the corpse, pay¬ 
ing no attention to the old man’s request, 
but continuing to dance around in the 
air. “Ho, ho! Two bucks. Come slip 
it in my pocket.” 

Uncle Henry’s knees grew weaker and 
his heart was crowding his Adam’s apple 
and his eyes were bulged out by now. 

“Come on!” commanded the hanged 
man. “Come slip it in my pocket. 
Make it snappy, brother, make it 
snappy!” 

Uncle Henry was too weak to run. He 
was too frightened to go forward. He 
stood there, mouth open, back bent, legs 
sagged, feet looted to the earth, and 
stared at the corpse. 

“Hurry up! \Come slip it in my 
pocket and get your blood.” 

“I’m a-eomin’,” said Uncle Henry, 
meekly, standing where he was, however, 
and trembling all the way down into his 
walking stick. “I’m a-comin’!” 

Very slowly he advanced, one big foot 
at a time, one step backward for every 
two steps forward. 


“You’re powerful slow about it,” re¬ 
marked'the corpse, impatiently. “Get a 
move on, man. I can’t hang out here all 
night. Hurry up, brother. ” 

“Yes, sir, I’m a-comin’,” whispered 
Uncle Hemy. 

He was close enough now to see that 
the awful figure had no head. The old 
man shut his eyes and reached out his 
hand. His heart turned a somersault 
and Ms wind pipes snapped shut as he 
touched the corpse's coat pocket and 
dropped his two one-dollar bills therein. 

Immediately something cold and 
clammy touched his face and fell slowly 
to the ground. 

The hanged man laughed. 

The old man dropped -to his knees ; 
put his hands together; moved Ms quiv 
ering lips in prayer, j In Ms fervor he 
forgot what had been hanging over Ms 
head, and he opened his eyes and tinned 
them heavenward. 

The corpse had disappeared! 

“Good-by, Lord.” said Uncle Henry. 
catting his prayer short. “ I see my way 
clear to get home now. Good-by. ’ ’ 

He put his hands down to help him¬ 
self up and touched something cold. It 
felt familiar and he picked it up. It was 
a bottle with a string tied to the neck. 

“Blood!” cried Uncle Henry. “Two 
bucks worth' o’ blood!” The very idea 
horrified Mm. The bottle slipped from Ms 
shaky hand to the ground and smashed . 

The odor that rose to Uncle Henry’s 
nose was not that of blood. It was a 
well-known smell. 

‘ * Spirits! ’ ’ cried the old man. “ ‘ Lord 
A ’mighty! Spirits, sure enough! ’ ’ 

“Go on home, you old fool,” said a 
voice up in the tree. “Clear out o’ here. 
I’m goin’ to let my dummy down ag’in. 
I hear another customer cornin’ down the 
Mil. Go on. Get out o’ here.” 

“Somebody’s a-profitin’ by the par 
son’s sermons, at any rate,” mumbled 
Uncle Henry,'as he went sorrowfully on 
down the Monk’s Head Ridg6 road 
through the dark. 


HYPNOS 

A Story of Weird Adventures 

By H. P. LOVECRAFT 


“Apropos of sleep, that sinister 
adventure of all our nights ,- we may ' 
say that men go to bed daily with 
an audacity that would be incompre¬ 
hensible if we did not know that it 
is the result of ignorance of the 
danger .”— BAUDELAIRE 

M AY the merciful gods, if indeed 
there he such, guard those 
hours when no power of the 
will, or drug that the cunning of man 
devises, can keep me from the chasm 
of sleep. Death is merciful, for there 


is no return therefrom, but with Mm 
who has come back out of the nether¬ 
most chambers of night, haggard and 
knowing, peace rests nevermore. Pool 
that I was to plunge with such unsane- 
tioned phrensy into mysteries no man 
was meant to penetrate; fool or god that 
he was—my only friend, who led me and 
went before me, and who in the end 
passed into terrors which may yet be 
mine! 

We met, I recall, in a railway station, 
where he was the center of a crowd of 
the vulgarly curious. He was uncon¬ 



scious, having fallen in a kind of con¬ 
vulsion which imparted to Ms slight 
black-clad body a strange rigidity. I 
tMnk he was then approaching forty 
years of age, for there were deep lines 
in the face, wan and hollow-cheeked, but 
oval and actually beautiful; and touches 
of gray in the tMck, waving hair and 
small full beard wMch had once been 
of the deepest raven black. His brow 
was white as the marble of Pentelicus, 
and of a height and breadth almost god- 

I said to myself, with all the ardor of 
a sculptor, that tiiis man was a faun’s 
statue out of antique Hellas, dug from . 
a temple’s ruins and brought somehow 
to life in our stifling age only to feel the 
cMll and pressure of devastating years. 
And when he opened his immense, 
sunken, and wildly luminous black eyes 
I knew he would be thenceforth my only 
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Mend—the only friend of one who had 
never possessed a friend before—for I 
saw that such eyes must have looked 
fully upon the grandeur and’ the terror 
of realms beyond normal consciousness 
and reality; realms which I had cher¬ 
ished in fancy, but vainly sought. So 1 as 
1 drove the crowd away I told him he 
must come home with me and be my 
teacher and leader in unfathomed mys¬ 
teries, and he assented without speaking 
a word. Afterward I found that his 
voice was music—the music of deep viols 
and of crystalline spheres. We talked 
often in the night, pnd in the day, when 
i chiseled busts of him and carved 
miniature heads in ivory to immortalize 
his different expressions. 

Of our studies it is impossible to speak, 
since they held so slight a connection 
with anything of the world as living 
men conceive it. They were of that 
vaster and more appalling universe of 
dim entity and consciousness which lies 
deeper than matter, time, and space, and 
whose existence we suspect only in cer¬ 
tain forms of sleep—those rare dreams 
beyond dreams which come never to com¬ 
mon men, and but once or twice in the 
lifetime of imaginative men. The cosmos 
of our waking knowledge, born from 
such an universe as a bubble is born 
from the pipe of a jester, touches it only 
as such a bubble may touch its sardonic 
source when sucked back by the jester's 
whim. Men of learning suspect it little, 
and ignore it mostly. Wise men have 
interpreted'dreams, and the gods have 
laughed. One man with Oriental eyes 
has said that all time and space are 
relative, and men have laughed. But 
even that man with Oriental eyes has 
done no more than suspect. I had wished 
and tried to do more than suspect, and 
my friend had tried and partly suc- 
eeeded. Then we both tried together, 
and with exotic drags courted terrible 
and forbidden dreams in the tower 
studio chamber of the old manor-house 
in hoary Kent. 

Among the agonies of these after days 
is that chief of torments—inarticulate¬ 
ness. What I learned and saw in those 
hours of impious exploration can never 
be told—for want of symbols or sugges¬ 
tions in any language. I say this be¬ 
cause from first to last our discoveries 
partook only of the nature of sensations; 
sensations correlated with no impression 
which the nervous system of normal 
humanity is capable of receiving. They 
were sensations, yet within them lay un¬ 
believable elements of time and space— 
things which at bottom possess no dis¬ 
tinct and definite existence. Human ut¬ 
terance can best, convey the general char¬ 
acter of our experiences -by -calling them 


plungings or soarings; for in every 
period of revelation some part of our 
minds broke boldly away from all that 
is real and present, rushing aerially 
along shocking, unlighted, and fear- 
haunted abysses, and occasionally tear¬ 
ing through certain well-marked and 
typical obstacles deseribable only as vis¬ 
cous, uncouth clouds of vapors. 

In tliesejblack and bodiless flights we 
were sometimes alone and sometimes to¬ 
gether. When we were together, my 
friend was always far ahead; I could 
comprehend his presence despite .the ab¬ 
sence of form by a species of pictorial 
memory whereby his face appeared to 
me, golden from a strange light and 
frightful with its weird beauty, its 
anomalously youthful cheeks, its burn¬ 
ing eyes, its Olympian brow, and its 
shadowing hair and growth of beard. 

Of the progress of time we kept no 
record, for time had become to us the 
merest illusion. I know only that there 
must have been something very singular 
involved, since we came at length to 
marvel why we did not grow old. Our 
discourse was unholy, and always hide¬ 
ously ambitious — no god or daemon 
could have aspired to discoveries and 
conquests like those which we planned in 
whispers. I shiver as I speak of them, 
and dare not be explicit; though I will 
say that my friend once wrote on paper 
a ■wish which he dared not utter with Ills 
tongue, and which made me burn 
the paper and look affriglitedly out 
of the w indow at the si*augled night sky. 
I will hint—only' hint—that he had de¬ 
signs -which involved the rulersliip of the 
risible universe and- more; designs 
whereby the earth and the stars w T ould 
move at his command, and the destinies 
of all living tilings be his. I affirm—I 
swear—that I had no share in these ex¬ 
treme aspirations. Anything my friend 
may have said or written to the contrary 
must be erroneous, for I am no man of 
strength to risk the unmentionable war¬ 
fare in unmentionable spheres by which 
alone one might achieve success. 

'■"P'HERE was a night when winds from 
*- unknown spaces whirled us irresisti¬ 
bly into limitless vacua beyond all 
thought and entity. Perceptions of the 
most maddeningly untransmissible sort 
thronged upon us; perceptions of infin¬ 
ity which at the time convulsed us with 
joy, yet which are now partly lost to my 
memory and partly incapable of presen¬ 
tation to others. Viscous obstacles were 
clawed through in rapid succession, and 
at length I felt that we had been borne 
to realms of greater remoteness than any 
we had previously known. 


My friend was vastly in advance as we: 
plunged in this awesome ocean of virgin 
aether, and I could see the sinister ex¬ 
ultation on his floating, luminous, too- 
youthful memory-face. Suddenly that 
face became dim and qaicldy disap 
peared, and in a brief space I found my¬ 
self projected against an obstacle which 
• I could not penetrate. It was like the 
others, yet incalculably denser; a sticky, 
clammy mass, if such terms can be ap¬ 
plied to analogous qualities in a non-ma¬ 
terial sphere. 

I had, I felt, been halted by a barrier 
which my Mend and leader had success^ 
fully passed. Straggling anew, I came 
•to the end of the drag-dream and, opened 
my physical eyes to the tower studio in 
whose opposite corner reclined the pallid 
and still unconscious form of my fellow- 
dreamer, weirdly I Laggard and wildly 
beautiful as the moon shed gold-greeu 
light on Iris marble features. 

Then, after a short interval, the form 
in, the corner stirred; and may pitying 
heaven keep from my sight and sound 
another thing like that which took place 
before me. I cannot tell you how he 
shrieked, or what vistas of unvisitable 
hells gleamed for a second in black eyes 
crazed with fright. I can only say that 
I fainted, and did not stir till he him¬ 
self recovered and shook me in his 
plirensy for someone to keep away the 
horror and desolation. 

That was the end of our voluntary 
searchings in the caverns of dream. 
Awed, shaken, and portentous, my 
friend who had been beyond the barrier 
Avarned me that A\ e must never venture 
Avitliin those realms again. What he had 
seen, he dared not tell me; but he said 
from his wisdom that we must sleep as 
little as possible, even if drags were nec¬ 
essary to keep us awake. That he was 
right, I soon learned from the unutter¬ 
able fear which engulfed me whenever 
consciousness lapsed. 

After each short and inevitable sleep 
I seemed older, Avhilst my friend aged 
Avith a rapidity almost shocking. It is 
hideous to see wrinkles form and hair 
whiten almost before one’s eyes. Our 
mode of life was now totally altered. 
Heretofore a recluse so far as I know— 
his true name and origin never lia\ T ing 
passed his lips—my friend noAV became 
frantic in his fear of solitude. At night 
he would not be alone, nor would the 
company of a feAv persons calm him. His 
sole relief was obtained in revelry of the 
most general and boisterous sort; so that 
few assemblies of the young and gay 
were unknoAvn to us. 

Our appearance and age seemed to ex 
cite in most cases a ridicule which I 
keenly resented, but which my friend 
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considered a lesser evil than solitude. 
Especially was he afraid to be out of 
doors alone when the stars were shining, 
and if forced to this condition he would 
often glance furtively at the sky as if 
hunted by some monstrous thing there¬ 
in. He did not always glance at the 
same place in the sky—it seemed to be a 
different place at different times. On 
spring evenings it would be low in the 
northeast. In the summer it would be 
nearly overhead. In the autumn it 
would be in the northwest. In winter it 
would be in the east, but mostly if in the 
small hours of morning. 

Midwinter evenings seemed least 
dreadful to him. Only after two years 
did I connect this fear -with anything in 
paiticular; but then I began to see that 
he must be looking at a special spot on 
the celestial'vault -whose position at.dif¬ 
ferent times corresponded to the direc¬ 
tion of his glance—a spot roughly 
marked by the constellation Corona 
Borealis. 

VTAE now had a studio in London, 

■ ’ never separating, but nfever dis¬ 
cussing the days when \^e had sought to 
plumb the mysteries of the unreal world. 
We were aged and weak from our'drugs, 
dissipations, and nervous overstrain, and 
the thinning hair and beard of my 
friend had become snow-white. Our 
freedom from long sleep was surprising, 
for seldom did we succumb more than an 
hour or two at a time to the shadow 
which had now grown so frightful a 
menace. 

Then came one January of fog and 
rain, when money ran low' and drugs 
were hard to buy. My statues and ivory 
heads were all sold, and I had no means 
to purchase new materials, or energy to 
fashion them even had I possessed them. 
We suffered terribly, and on a certain 
night my friend sank into a deep-breath¬ 
ing sleep from which I could not awaken 
him. I can recall the scene now — the 
desolate, pitch-black garret studio under 
the eaves with the rain beating down; 
the ticking of our lone clock; the fan¬ 
cied ticking of our watches as they 
rested on the dressing-table; the creak¬ 
ing of some swaying shutter in a remote 
part of-the house; certain distant city, 
noises muffled by fog and space; and, 
worst of all, the deep, steady, sinister 
breathing of my friend on the couch — 


a rhythmical breathing which seemed to 
measure moments of supernal fear and 
agony for his spirit as it wandered in 
spheres forbidden, unimagined, and 
hideously remote. 

The tension of my vigil became op¬ 
pressive, and a wild train of trivial im¬ 
pressions and associations thronged 
through my almost unhinged mind. I 
heard a dock strike somewhere—not 
ours, for that was not a striking clock— 
and my morbid fancy found in this a 
new starting-point for idle wanderings. 
Clocks — time —- space — infinity—and 
then my fancy reverted to the locale as I 
reflected that even now, beyond the roof 
and the fog and the rain and the atmos¬ 
phere, Corona Borealis was rising in the 
northeast. Corona Borealis, which my 
friend had appeared to dread, and whoso 
scintillant semicircle of stars must even 
now be glowing unseen through the 
measureless abysses of aether. All at 
once my feverishly sensitive ears seemed 
to detect a new and wholly distinct com¬ 
ponent in the soft medley of drug-mag¬ 
nified sounds—a low and damnably in¬ 
sistent whine from very far away; dron¬ 
ing, .clamoring, mocking, calling, from 
the northeast. 

But it Avas not that distant -whine 
Avhich robbed me of my faculties and set 
upon my soul such a seal of fright as 
may never in life be removed; not that 
Avhich drew the shrieks and excited the 
convulsions which caused lodgers and 
police to break down the door. It was 
not what I heard, but what I saw; for in 
that dark, locked, shuttered, and cur¬ 
tained room there appeared from the 
black northeast comer a shaft of horri¬ 
ble red-gold light—a shaft which bore 
Avith it no glow to disperse the darkness, 
but which streamed only upon the re¬ 
cumbent head of the troubled sleeper, 
bringing out in hideoiis duplication the 
luminous and strangely youthful mem¬ 
ory-face .as I had known it in dreams of 
abysmal space and unshackled time, 
when my friend had pushed behind the 
barrier to those secret, innermost and 
forbidden caverns of nightmare. 

And as I looked, I beheld the head 
rise, the black, liquid, and deep-sunken 
eyes open in terror, and the thin, shad¬ 
owed lips part as if for a scream too 
frightful to 1 be uttered. There dAvelt in 
that ghastly and flexible face, as it shone 
bodiless, luminous, and rejuvenated in 


the blackness, more of stark, teeming, 
brain-shattering fear than all the rest of 
lieaA'en and earth has ever revealed to 
me. 

No A\ r ord was spoken amidst the dis¬ 
tant sound that grew nearer and nearer, 
but as I folloAved the memory-face’s mad 
stare along that cursed shaft pf light to 
its source, the source whence also the 
whining came, I, too, saw for an instant 
what it saw, and fell Avith ringing ears 
in that fit of shrieking epilepsy Avhich 
brought the lodgers and the police. 
Never could I tell, try as I might, what 
it actually Avas that I saw; nor could the 
still face tell, for although it must have 
seen more than I did, it will never speak 
again. But ahvays I shall guard against 
the mocking and insatiate Hypnos, lord 
of sleep, against the night sky, and 
against the mad ambitions of knowledge 
and philosophy. 

Just Avhat happened is unkno-wn, for 
not only A\-as my oaati mind unseated by 
the strange and hideous thing, but others 
were tainted Avith a forgetfulness which 
can mean nothing if not madness. They 
have said, I know not for what reason, 
that I never had a friend; but that ait, 
philosophy, and insanity had filled all 
my tragic life. The lodgers and police 
on that night soothed me, and the doc¬ 
tor administered something to quiet me, 
nor did anyone see what a nightmare 
event had taken place. My stricken 
friend moved them to no pity, but Avhat 
they found on the couch in the studio 
made them-give me a praise which sick¬ 
ened me, and noAv a fame Avhich I spurn 
in despair as I sit for hours, bald, gray- 
bearded ; shriveled, palsied, drug-crazed, 
and broken, adoring and praying to the 
object they found. 

For they deny that I sold the last of 
my statuary, and point with ecstasy at 
the thing which the whining shaft of 
light left cold, petrified, and unvocal. 
It is all that remains of my friend; the 
friend Avho led me on to madness and 
wreckage; and godlike head of such mar¬ 
ble as only old Hellas cotild yield, young 
with the youth that is outside time, and 
Avith beauteous bearded face, curved, 
smiling lips, Olympian broAV, and dense 
locks waving and poppy-croAvned. They 
say that that haunting memory-face is 
modeled from my oaati, as it Avas at 
twenty-five; but upon the marble base is 
carven a single name in the letters of 
Attica—HYPNOS. 


Another Story by H. P. Lovecraft Will Appear in an Early 
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Here’s the Conclusion of 


Ebenezer’s Casket 

The Story of a Man Who Wanted to Die 

By J. U. GIESY and JUNIUS B. SMITH 


OH AFTER SIX 

R. CLAY, are you awake?” 
Ebenezer opened his eyes. 
The little nurse was stand¬ 
ing by his bed, and she held a tray'in 
her hand, a tray -with dishes on it — a 
tray suggestive of food. And there was 
sunshine streaming in through the win¬ 
dow, and a sound of passing footsteps in 
the hall. 

Ebenezer stared for a> startled second, 
and then he sat up in bed. 

‘‘What — \tfhat —time is it?” he 
gasped. 

‘ ‘ Eight o ’clock, and I’ve brought your 
breakfast.” The little nurse smiled. 

“But—” said Ebenezer, like one in a 
daze, and paused, while his cheeks went 
slowly red. 

The little nurse shook her head. “ You 
see, after the doctors got done with that 
horrid tube, you were so tired out that 
you went to sleep, ’ ’ she said. 

Understanding came on Ebenezer in a 
flash. It was morning—and he was 
alive! Something like an overwhelming 
sense of chagrin descended upon him. He 
was alive, and — he was almost sorry. He 
stared at the little nurse in a rather 
miserable fashion and nodded, without 
words. 

She set down the tray on the bedside 
table, went to the closet and brought 
back his clothes. “Now you dress and 
eat your breakfast, ’ ’ she suggested, ‘ ‘ and 
I ’ll go get that money you gave me last 
night. ’ ’ 

“You will not,” said Ebenezer, and 
his tone was almost fierce. “When I give 
a thing I give it.” 

“But—” 

“But nothin’. I gave it to you an’ 
I reckon that stomach tube shindy put 
an alibi on everything else. Now I 
guess I’ll dress.” 

Miss Coombs went out, and Ebenezer 
rose. He clenched his hands into 

*The first half of this Story Appeared in the 
April issue of Weird Tales. A Copy will he 
Mailed by the Publishers for 25c. 
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knotted fists, and regarded them fixedly 
before he drew on his shirt. There was 
something savage in the way he pulled 
on his trousers. His mood was one of a 
rapidly mounting rage. He finished 
dressing and put on his hat. 

And then he took it off and stared at 
the tray on the table. He was facing a 
serious fact. If he had died according to 
schedule, everything would have been 
all right. But, instead of dying, he had 
slept all night and waked up very much 
alive. And he hadn’t a cent on earth. 
Yesterday he had given away his every 
possession—-his money—the old home 
place—even" the loose change in his 
pockets—and here on the table before 
him was a perfectly good breakfast go- 
ing to waste. 

He laid his hat on the bed, sat down 
and ate in a ruminative fashion, his brow 
contracted in thought. There had been 
a reason for all he had done, of course— 
a reason why he had made a fool of 
himself as he undoubtedly had. And 
the upshot of his thinking was that he 
decided to attend to (hat reason first. All 
at once to Ebenezer that duty became a 
pressing need of the present, beyond 
which the future could wait. The 
future—he had thought himself able to 
know it. He finished the coffee in the 
little pot on the tray, at a gulp, and 
scowled. 

He reached for his hat and rose. He 
found his suitcase in the closet and let 
himself into the hall. He found the 
stairs and went down them with lowered 
eyes. He didn’t want to meet the 
glances of any one he passed. He was 
dreadfully embarrassed. Last evening 
he had come here boldly and announced 
that he was going to die at one minute 
past eleven, and—he hadn’t kept the 
date. Instead, he had gone to sleep. 

He literally sneaked out of the front 
door past the office and gained the street. 
He set off downtown with the suitcase 
in his hand. 

Arid with evety step he took, his 
chagrined rage mounted. By turns he 


felt cold and hot. He had made a fool 
of himself. He had been a dupe, a 
sucker. He was broke. He was walking 
downtown now because he had not the 
price of a ride. He set his jaws , and 
plodded onward with a heavily purpose¬ 
ful stride. 

He reached the boarding house dis¬ 
trict at last, and mounted a set of steps 
to a pair of old-fashioned double doors. 
One of them was open, and Ebenezer 
went in * and opened another without 
troubling to knock. 

The room into which it opened had 
probably been at 'one time the parlor of 
the house. Now, however, it served a 
purpose of another Sort. In its center 
was a table supporting a sphere of glass 
on a jet black cushion. Oriental hang¬ 
ings and various charts marked with 
peculiar signs and symbols were dis¬ 
tributed around the walls. 

Ebenezer glanced about. 

The door of an adjoining room opened 
and a man. appeared. He was dark, 
round-faced, stout. He was clad in a 
bathrobe and pajamas. 

It was Peri the Persian. Ebenezer 
knew him, even though in his present 
garb, untricked of his professional trap¬ 
pings, he seemed a lot less Persian, and 
very much more just ordinary soft- 
fibered man. 

For a moment he eyed Ebenezer, then 
he advanced with a tentative greeting. 
“Good morning. Have I not seen you 
before, my friend?” 

“You have.” Ebenezer put down his 
suitcase. ‘ ‘ And now you see me again. ’ ’ 
There was something ominous in his 
manner. 

Peri the Persian appeared to mark it, 
even as he essayed a further question: 

“And what advice can I give you on 
this occasion?” 

Ebenezer glared as he answered the 
suggestion: “You can’t give me none. 
I’ve had enough already, an’ it’s got me 
in dead wrong. Th’ last time I was here, 
you told me I was due to die at one 
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minute after eleven o’clock last night, 
an 5 —I guess you ean see X didn’t.” 

“Dear me. Is it possible!” Peri the 
Persian laid two chubby palms together 
and turned his head slightly to one side. 

“It is,” said Ebenezer shortly. 

“I’m sorry,” said Peri the Persian. 

“Are you?” Ebenezer glared again. 
“Well—you’re goin’ to be a lot sorrier 
still unless you explain. Here I took 
what you said as gospel truth, ‘cause 
you said the stars couldn’t go wi’ong, an’ 
I—I gave away all my things. I ain’t 
got a cent left or nothin’, but what I got 
in this suitcase an’ on my back, except 
a coffin I bought to be buried in yester¬ 
day afternoon.” 

Peri the Persian drew back a pace. 
“Dear me,” he said again. “It is most 
unfortunate, I am sure. I fear I must 
have fallen into some slight error in con¬ 
sidering your horoscopie figure.'*’ 

“I know darned w’ell you did,” said 
Ebenezer. “An’ you’re failin’ into an¬ 
other if you think you can get away with 
it without my takin’ it out of your 
skin.” 

“Wait,” said Peri the Pei’sian and 
held up a flabby hand. “Let us not be 
swayed by passion. Let us remember the 
words of the sages. To err is human, 
to forgive divine.” 

“Well—” Ebenezer took a deep 
breath, “there ain’t anything divine 
about me this momin’. I ain’t dead yet, 
an’- 1 — ” 

‘ ‘ W ait—wait, ” Peri interrupted. 
‘ ‘ Let me explain, my friend. All fallacy 
is human. The stars are true in their 
verdict always—” 

“You’ve said that before—an’ I be¬ 
lieved it.” Ebenezer advanced a stride. 

Peri the Persian retreated to the table 
with the glass ball and sat down in a 
chair beside it. 

“And I say it again. If error there 
was, that error was mine. I admit it, 
deeply as it grieves me to think you 
should have been led into any unhappy 
action through any fault of mine. 
But—” he sighed deeply—“I am only 
human. You say you gave away all you 
had?” 

Ebenezer nodded. “Every darned 
thing.” 

“Hah!” said Peri and bounced up. 
“If you will sit down, I shall examine 
your charts again.” He crossed the 
room to a desk and began rummaging in 
a drawer. In a moment he was back at 
the table with a mass of papers in his 
hand. 

Ebenezer watched—as a cat might 
watch a mouse. Here sat the cause of all 
his troubles—the man on the strength 
of whose ability to read the destiny of 
man as predicated by astrological com¬ 


putations, he had done everything—had 
resigned a lucrative position and 
stripped himself to the skin. And he 
• didn’t intend to let himself be played for 
a sucker again. 

Of course, the man looked troubled. 
One couldn’t deny the fact. The face he 
bent over the papers he was consulting 
was clouded. Peri the Persian seemed 
considerably upset. And, of course, as 
he said he was only human—anybody 
could make a mistake. But— 

All at once Ebenezer found himself 
staring straight into the other man’s 
eyes—and the other man’s expression 
had altered, grown into a thing of sheer 
amaze. His l^ps opened. They gave 
forth words. 

“This—this is a remarkable thing 
after all, Mr. Clay. I—have never en¬ 
countered anything like it in all my 
days. The error is mine wholly. You 
must not blame it on the stars. Even in 
this instance they have proved true har¬ 
bingers of fate. Fate indeed has 
brought all that has transpired about. 
What has occurred was to befall through 
an error—and the error I admit. It was 
mine, and in making it, I became the 
agent of the destiny the stars predicted 
for you. I—er—I misread a single sign. 
The corrected reading shows the true 
meaning beyond any further possibility 
of mistake. You—rather than dying, my 
friend, as I—er—erroneously told you— 

I should have warned you instead that 
you were fated to become absolutely 
bankrupt on a certain date—which date 
was yesterday. And by your own ad¬ 
mission, that is exactly what happened. , 
But—what is gold, man, as compared to 
life?” 

Ebenezer gasped. His brain was 
whirling. The stars had said he was 
going bankrupt—through an error— 
and Peri the Persian had made it—and 
he, he was bankrupt according to, 
schedule—and Peri the Persian admitted 
his error—he confessed it like a man. He 
didn’t question nor quibble about it. He 
said he’d been wrong, and that he was 
sorry. And one couldn’t manhandle a 
fellow being who frankly acknowledged 
a fault—especially when the stars had 
led him to it—made him one of the 
agents of fate. So what was the use! 

He got up slowly and lifted his suit¬ 
case and pulled down his hat. “Well— 
lookin’ at it that way, I reckon it was 
due to happen, an’ there ain’t anything 
to do about it. If you was wrong, you 
can’t do nothin’ but admit it, an’ you 
have. So—well, I’ll be goin’.” 

He made his way outside and went 
down the flight of steps to the street. He 
set off along it in rather aimless fashion, 
He hardly knew what to do next. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
N the nearest comer he paused. 
Armistead had told him to come 
back if he wanted a job. But the idea 
did not appeal to him in his present 
mood. He shrank acutely from the 
thought of returning to the place of his 
former employment and admitting that 
he had not died. 

There was a sensitive strain in 
Ebenezer—the same strain that had 
made him susceptible to the words of 
Peri the Persian, first and last—that 
rebelled at the mental picture of any 
such action—that lashed out at what he 
felt he would see in Armistead’s eyes 
when he appeared before him, even 
though the man did not laugh. And, 
too, he recalled his former employer’s 
expressed hope that he would feel dif¬ 
ferent after breakfast. 

Ebenezer’s cheeks began to tingle as 
he recalled his return to conscious exist¬ 
ence—the sight of the little nurse stand¬ 
ing beside his bed with his breakfast 
tray in her hands. No—come what 
would, he wasn’t going back and ask 
Armistead for a job. 

He could go to Mrs. McCloskey’s, of 
course. But from that step he also 
shrank. He had written that note—and 
left it wrapped about the wedding pres¬ 
ent of a dying man, to Irene. There 
would be more or less embarrassing mo¬ 
ments to be faced if he returned. He— 
he had even invited the widow and her 
daughter to attend his funeral. Even 
now they might be telephoning Lynn. 

Lynn! Ebenezer frowned. He had 
paid the colorless little mortician three 
hundred and fifty dollars for a funeral 
he wasn’t going to furnish—and—' 
Armistead had delivered the gray casket 
to the undertaking parlors, of course. 
And that casket—since he wasn’t going 
to use it—was his. He might not have 
a cent in his pocket, but most certainly 
he had a perfectly sound and usable 
casket on his hands. 

Lynn, then, was the answer to his im¬ 
mediate conduct. He would go and see 
him and try and arrange some sort of 
adjustment of the funeral that wasn’t 
coming off. He nodded to himself. He’d 
go see Lynn. Once more he began to 
walk. 

The suitcase bumped his leg and he 
frowned. He was in a mental state 
where little^ things annoyed him out of 
all proportion. Yesterday he had had 
something over five hundred dollars and 
a farm, and now—-now he didn’t have a 
thing except the coffin the casket com¬ 
pany should have delivered to Lynn. 

Hot, ■ tired, and in a more or less 
irascible mood, he finally reached his 
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destination, ascended the steps and 
parsed inside, turned into the office and 
once more confronted the colorless man 
at the roll-top desk. 

The mortician stared. There could be 
no doubt but he recognized Ebenezer. 

"‘Mr. Clay, just what is the meaning 
of this?” he began rather stiffly as 
Ebenezer set down his suitcase. 

Ebenezer drew a handkerchief and 
mopped at his face. He put the hand¬ 
kerchief away and cleared his throat. “It 
was all a mistake,” he began in embar¬ 
rassed fashion. “Did they deliver that 
casket here this mornin’?” 

“Wait,” Mr. Lynn interrupted. “Mr. 
Clay, just what lies back of your — er — 
peculiar actions ?’' 

Ebenezer explained. “I had my 
fortune told, an’ they said I was goin’ 
to die, an’ I believed it. I reckon I was 
a sucker, but that’s how it was, an’ I 
thought I’d come over an’ see you, an’ 
have a talk an’ sec if we couldn’t fix 
things up. ’ ’ 

Mr. Lynn laid the tips of his bloodless 
fingers together. He studied Ebenezer, 
or his tentative proposition, for some 
moments before he said slowly: “But, 
my dear man — what is there to fix?” 

“Why—why — ” Ebenezer stam¬ 
mered. He opened his lips and closed 
them again very much like a landed 
fish, “About that funeral,” he man¬ 
aged at last. 

Mr. Lynn nodded. “Oh, yes — what; 
about it?” 

“I won’t need it,” said Ebenezer. 

Mr. Lynn nodded again. “Appar- , 
ently not — just yet.” 

“Then — ” Ebenezer paused. 

“I stand ready to fulfill my part of 
the contract at any time,” said Mi’. 
Lynn. “It is no earthly fault of mine if 
instead of dying last night, as you led 
me to believe you would, you return here 
today alive. In fact I am of the opinion 
that in failing to keep your part of the 
agreement, you have forfeited your 
rights. But—I would not be inclined to 
stand on any such technical grounds, 
since it seems you were the victim of an 
—er—misunderstanding. I waive the 
point in your favor. I am ready to give 
you the interment agreed upon whenever 
you inquire it.” 

“But—” Ebenezer blinked. He took 
an unsteady breath. He was very un¬ 
comfortable indeed. There was an al¬ 
most accusing something in the little 
mortician’s eyes as well as a hint that 
Ebenezer had vitiated the terms of their 
contract, in his words. “But—I’m 
broke,” he went on at length. “I was 
so sure of dyin’ like I said, that I—I 
gave away everything T had.” 


“That is unfortunate,” said Mr. Lynn 
in an impersonally sympathetic fashion, 
“but it does not concern the terms of 
our agreement in the least.” 

Ebenezer stiffened. The man was a 
crook. That’s what he was. He had 
paid him three hundred and fifty dollars 
and he was going to keep it — if he let 
him do it. His voice steadied, sank to a 
deeper timbre. “So, you ain’t goin’ 
to give any of it back?” he inquired. 

Mr. Lynn shook his head in almost 
tolerant fashion. He smiled very 
slightly r “Really, my dear man, is 
there any reason why I should? You 
bought and paid for my services with the 
distinct understanding ^hat they would 
be needed within a certain definite time. 
.What do you think you ought to get?” 

Ebenezer rose. He towered above the 
little man in his chair. He clenched a 
hand from sudden emotion.. His voice 
came a trifle thickly. “I think I oughta 
get th’ police. You’re a skinner. I paid 
you three hundred and fifty dollars, 
an’ — ” 

Said Mr. Lynn distinctly: “Did you 
get a receipt?” 

Ebenezer gaped. His jaw sagged. He 
sank back again in his chair and stared. 
The colorless little man was right. He 
had simply paid over his money in cash, 
and if he should call in the authorities 
as he had suggested, it would be Lynn’s 
word against his. In fact, it began to 
look to Ebenezer as though Mr. Lynn 
held the whip hand, in view of the story 
he would have to tell if he called in the 
police. Then — 

“Well, how about that casket?” he 
asked in a throaty tone. “I ain’t goin’ 
to use it, an’ I bought an’ paid for it 
before it was sent up here, an’ I can 
prove that much at least.” 

Rather surprisingly, Mr. Lynn hesi¬ 
tated in his answer. “Oh yes—the 
casket—of course. It’s yours. Do you 
want to take it with you?” 

“It’s here then, is it?” said Ebenezer. 
“I asked you that before an’ you didn’t 
answer. All right. I don’t need it, but 
I, gotta have some money. What say I 
sell it to you? You buy stuff from th’ 
Armistead Casket Company, don’t ypu? 
How much?” 

Mr. Lynn pursed his lips. He con¬ 
sidered. “Twenty dollars,” he said at 
last. 

“Twenty— ” Ebenezer began, and 
paused. Something cold and steely 
crept into his eyes. “No, you don’t.” 
He got up again. “Twenty dollars for 
that box?! Why—I paid a hundrecfior 
it, factory price. Where is it ? ” 

“Inside,” said Mr. Lynn rather 
vaguely. “I’ll give you thirty-five.” 


Ebenezer shook his head. Mr. Lynn’s 
manner was one of discomfort out of all 
proportion in a man who had just made 
three hundred and fifty dollars for do¬ 
ing nothing and was now trying to get 
a bargain rate on a brand-new casket. 
"I don’t reckon you will,” he replied. 
“It’s mine, an’ we’ll go inside an’ see 
it.” 

“Fifty,” said Mr. Lynn. 

Ebenezer eyed him. “Say,” lie re¬ 
marked, “you’re actin’ sort of funny 
about this. Now I want to see that 
casket,” 

“Very well — very well.” Mr. Lynn 
rose. “Come this way, if you insist.” 

He turned -toward a door in the rear 
of the office and Ebenezer followed, 
treading close npon his heels. He 
dogged him through a s’econd room, 
where several caskets were ranged on 
trestles, for display, and into another and 
up to the side of a gray, sidebar-handled 
coffin. 

It was an Armistead Company prod¬ 
uct as Ebenezer knew at a glance. But 
he turned from it after a single apprais 
ing look. There was accusing suspicion 
in the gaze he directed on his com¬ 
panion. 

“This aiu’t th’ one I bought,” he be¬ 
gan, and paused, as his eyes traveled 
past Mr. Lynn and fell on a second 
casket. 

He knew it. He had made it himself 
for a definite purpose. In a couple of 
strides he reached it. 

And then he stopped as abruptly as 
though he had run to the end of a given 
length of rope and been jerked up. 

There was no doubt about its being the 
casket he had made for his own use. A 
dozen little individual touches identified 
it to him beyond all chance of error, but 
— there was the body of an unknown man 
inside it! 

For a moment of clearing comprehen¬ 
sion, he stood looking down on that un¬ 
responsive bit of clay — that interloping 
corpse. And then he swung about to 
face the mortician. “You danged little 
crook,” he said in a voice that shook 
with emotion. ‘‘So you was goin’ to sell 
my box, an’ put me away in just any¬ 
thing at all. Well, I reckon this puts 
you just about where I want you, at 
last.” 

CHAPTER EIGHT 
UT, my dear Mr. Clay—” Mr. 
Lynn’s appearance was evefi. more 
bloodless than common. “I assure you, 
you are making a mistake. This casket 
I showed you at first —’ ’ 

“Mistake,” Ebenezer cut in roughly. 
“Say—forget it! I made this box my¬ 
self. If there’s any mistake, you made 


it when you thought you could lead me 
in here an’ fool me. I guess you wasn’t 
wise that I’ve worked for th’ Armistead 
people for over two years. Now cut out 
th’ stallin’ an’ come across.” He 
jerked his hand at the casket behind him. 
“What’s th’ meanin’ of this? Who’s 
this party in my coffin? Fifty dollars? 
Well, I reckon you would give me fifty 
for it, bein’ as you had it filled. Don’t 
you reckon you could let me have a hun¬ 
dred, seein’ I can prove whose it is?” 

“I’ll give you a hundred rather than 
have any unpleasantness, Mr. Clay,” 
Mr. Lynn agreed in a rather small voice. 
“You see, the—present occupant died 
rather suddenly and his people wished 
to ship the body East. I knew I could 
duplicate the casket from the Armistead 
people, of course. Under the circum¬ 
stances—if you’ll return to the office— 
I’ll be glad to give you my check and 
consider the matter settled.” 

“Hold on,” said Ebenezer. A 
speculative light erept into his eyes. The 
body in the casket he had thought yes¬ 
terday to occupy himself, was going 
East. East ? Why—he’d like to go East 
himself—East—back home—where yes¬ 
terday he had sent the deed of his farm 
to Claire Markley. Claire—he seemed 
to see her gray eyes looking into his. He 
took a long breath. “I reckon we won’t 
settle things so fast. Yesterday I was 
sort of pressed for time, but today I ain’t 
in any hurry. I’d like to go East, too.” 

“After I’ve given you my check for 
a hundred dollars,” said Mr. Lynn, 
“there is no reason why you cannot go 
anywhere you please.” 

Ebenezer nodded. All at once he 
grinned. “I shouldn’t wonder if you 
do feel that way about it. But that ain’t 
th’ point. I ain’t aimin’ to spend th’ 
hundred. I’ll need that when I arrive. 
I reckon you better give me a ticket to 
Massillon, Ohio, an’ about two hundred 
in cash an’ keep th’ coffin, seein’ that 
you’ve got it sold, an’ you can add fifty 
to that since I’ve decided not to be em¬ 
balmed, an’ maybe twenty for 
flowers—” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Lynn, cutting off 
the flow of words that threatened to en¬ 
gulf all his unearned increment in their 
flood. “Did you say Massillon, Ohio?” 

Ebenezer nodded again. “I did. 
That’s where I was bom and raised.” 

“Then,” a light of decision crossed 
mortician Lynn’s face, “I think this can 
be arranged. This body, is going to 
Canton and it must be accompanied by 
an attendant, of course. If you would¬ 
n’t mind going with it—” He paused. 

“Well I’m darned,” said Ebenezer 
and jerked a hand at the casket, “is 
lie a Buckeye? Why— ” his eyes wi- 
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dened, “I can take him to Canton an’ 
get over to Massillon in less’n an hour. 
Say, that’s funny ain’t it?” 

“It is,” said Mr. Lynn, in a tone of 
relief. “This entire affair is most 
peculiar. But if it is agreeable to you, 
we’ll go into the office and I’ll give you 
two hundred and fifty dollars and ar- 
' range for you to accompany the body. ’ ’ 

“Two hundred and seventy,” said 
Ebenezer firmly. 

“Two hundred and seventy,” said 
Mr. Lynn, and sighed. 

“When’s he goin’?” Ebenezer ques¬ 
tioned, glancing at the body inside his 
coffin. 

“This evening.” 

“All right,” said Ebenezer. “But you 
might as well make it three hundred. 
That will leave you a hundred an’ fifty 
profit, after you’ve collected for th’ 
box? ’ 

A ‘ I ’ll—I ’ll give you three hundred and 
not a cent more,” said Mr. Lynn and 
wet his lips with his tongue. 

“All right,” said Ebenezer again, and 
smiled. He was seeing Claire Markley’s 
face with its gray eyes again, as he fol¬ 
lowed the colorless little mortician back 
to the office. 

He was still seeing it and the rolling 
hills of Ohio and the old farm place, as 
Lynn produced his check book and 
filled in a blank, and tore it out and held 
it toward him. 

* ‘ I ’ll—arrange your transportation, 
by this afternoon. Shall I send it to 
you, or will you call?” he said as 
Ebenezer’s fingers closed on the bit of 
paper. 

“I’ll go get this cashed an’ come back 
this afternoon,” Ebenezer returned and 
rose. 

“About three. The body leaves at 
four-thirty,” Lynn suggested. 

Ebenezer nodded, picked up his suit¬ 
case and walked out. He cashed the 
check, had some lunch and returned to 
the Lynn Undertaking Parlors and 
Mortuary Chapel promptly at three 
o’clock. 

Thus it came about that he journeyed 
eastward that night as the attendant of 
the gray casket containing the body of 
another than himself—that now and 
then, as the train ran eastward, he 
descended from it when it stopped, and 
walked up to the baggage car and in¬ 
spected the box about the casket and 
satisfied himself that it was all right, and 
went back to his seat and his thoughts. 

And mainly he thought that he was 
going back—back to Massillon, Ohio, 
and the home place, and Claire Markley. 
Hour after hour he sat looking out of 
the window at the speeding landscape, 
between which and his introspective 
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eyes, swam the mental image of her face. 
He was going back, and if— if she was 
still Claire Markley. A slow flush crept 
at such times into his cheeks. Back 
there no one would ever know he had 
made a fool of himself, because he had 
been “easy” enough to believe what 
Peri the Persian told him about the 
stars. 

The stars — they had said he was go¬ 
ing bankrupt — or Peri the Persian said 
so. But—they hadn’t said he was going 
to stay bankrupt, and he—he had dug 
something out of Lynn the very next 
day—not much, but something — a few 
dollars and the ticket on which he was 
riding East, as the guardian of the 
casket he had thought himself fated to 
use. So maybe the stars had been right 
about it, after all. 

They had said he was going bankrupt, 
and he had—and—and—surely this go¬ 
ing back to the old scenes—the old hopes 
that were warming his heart with each 
swift mile that fell behind him—held in 
it something Of the quality of fate. May¬ 
be Peri the Persian had been an agent of 
fate, after all, even as he had declared — 
maybe his error had been the mean's fate 
used to bring her ends about. Ebenezer 
didn’t know, really—and the nearer he 
got to his destination, the less he cared. 
The past was past, and the future—he 
wasn’t troubling any more about the 
future—save as it held Claire Markley — 
the present he felt—provided it could 
be made to hold her, would be quite 
enough. 

TTE reached Canton one suhny after- 
* noon. He delivered the body and 
took a receipt — he was taking receipts 
now—from the undertaking firm to 
which it was consigned. 

An hour later he boarded a train and 
sat with his nose against the window, 
drinking in the flitting vista of rolling 
hill and plain. “Home, home?’ sang the 
wheels beneath him. He was going 
“home.” 

At Massillon he got down. He was 
going home, and he knew the road and 
he went. With his suitcase bumping 
against his legs, he trudged straight 
through the town and on out into the 
surrounding country for some three 
dusty miles, before he came to a house 
set back amid trees some distance from 
the roadside, opened a gate in a fence 
before it and made his way into the 
yard. 

He went toward the house as one 
travels long accustomed ways and sud¬ 
denly he paused. 

A woman came around the corner , of 
the house. 
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She cuuglit sight of Ebenezer and 
stopped. 

For a moment of recognition, she 
stared, and theft her lips opened. 

“Ebenezer Clay,” she exclaimed and 
came swiftly toward him, her cheeks 
flushing. “Why—whatever on earth?” 

Ebenezer griimed. “Hello Claire,” 
he said. “I 1 —just got a hankerin’ to 
come home. Did you get that deed?” 

Claire Markley nodded. “Yes. Yes¬ 
terday, and I couldn’t imagine why you 
sent it. At first—” her gray eyes 
widened, darkened, “I thought maybe 
you were—dead.” 


Ebenezer winced in almost impercepti¬ 
ble fashion at the word. “I—I reckon 
you read it, didn’t you?” he said. 

“Yes.” Claire nodded again. “Of 
course. But there wasn’t a single scrap 
to explain, with it.” 

' ‘ I—I thought—’ ’ Ebenezer looked up 
at an apple tree beside him. “I sort of 
figgered it would explain itself. Didn’t 
you notice what it said?” 

“Why — ” all at once Claire’s color 
deepened , to a crimson. “It said—it 
said — ” she glanced down and caught 
up a fold of her dress in her fingers. 


“It said ‘in consideration of Love and 
Affection,’ didn’t it?” said Ebenezer. 
“Well-—that’s all there is to it, except 
that—Claire—I—I’d sort of like to go 
with tli’ farm.” 

Claire Markley lifted her face. Her 
eyes were shining. They were like stars 
—they hinted all manner of things for 
the future. She drew very ,close to 
Ebenezer. “Why, Ebenezer,” she said 
in a voice between tears and laughter. 
“Why—I don’t mind.” 

“Claire!” Ebenezer dropped his suit¬ 
case and took her into his arms. 

THE END 


Sham Fight 


gEFORE the city of Bostra, the Christian and Mussulman 
armies were set in battle array and Romanus the gover¬ 
nor, who thought it the best way to secure himself and his 
wealth, though at the expense of honor, soul and conscience, 
took an opportunity to let Caled, the Jdussulman Chief, know 
that he had more friends than he was aware of. He rides 
' before the rest of the army, and with a loud voice challenges 
the Saracen general, who quickly came forth to him; he tells 
Mm, that he has for a long time entertained a favorable 
•.opinion of the Mahometan religion and seemed to be very 
willing to renounce his own upon condition that Caled would 
secure him, and what belonged to him, wMcli he readily 
promised. Romanus added, that he had, upon Serjabil’s first 
coming to besiege the town, advised the inhabitants to submit 
to the Mussulmans, and pay tribute; but that instead of being 
heard, he had only purchased the ill will of the citizens by his 
good counsel. In short, he said whatever he could think of 
that might ingratiate Mmself with the Saracen, and proffered 


Ms service td go back again, and persuade the besieged to 
surrender. Caled told him, that it would not be safe for Mm 
to go back again, without having first fought with him, be¬ 
cause then it would appear plainly how well they were agreed, 
wMcli might occasion some danger to him from Ms own people. 
So they agi-eed to make a show of fighting, to color the matter 
the betterand after a while Romanus, as being beaten, was 
to run away. The armies on both sides saw them together, 
but nobody knew what they said. Immediately tMs mock 
combat began, and Caled laid on so furiously, that Romanus 
was in danger of, his life, and asked Caled, Avhether that was 
his way of fighting in'jest, and if, he designed to kill him? 
Caled smiled and told him„ “No, but that it Avas necessary 
for them to show sometMng of a fight to prevent their being 
suspected.” Romanus made his escape, and indeed it was 
high time, for the Saracen had handled him so roughly, that 
whosoever had seen Mm after the combat, Avould have had 
little reason to have thought he had fought in jest, for he was 
braised and wounded in several places. 


War Horses 


HpWO of the regiments wMch had been quartered in Funen 
were cavalry, mounted on fine black long-tailed Andalus¬ 
ian horses. It was impracticable to bring off these horses, 
about 1,100 in number, and Komana Avas not a man Avho could 
order them to be destroyed lest they should fall into the hands 
of the French. He was fond of horses himself, and kneAv that 
every man Avas attached to the beast which had carried Mm 
so far and so faithfully. Their bridles, therefore, were taken 
off, and they xvere turned loose upon the beach. As they 
moved'off, they passed some of the country horses and mares, 
wMcli Avere feeding at a little distance. A scene ensued such 
as probably never before Avas Avitnessed. The Spanish horses 
are not mutilated, and these were sensible that they were no 
longer under any restraint of human power. A general con¬ 
flict. ensued, in which, retaining the discipline that they' had 


learned, they charged each other in squadrons of ten or twenty 
together; then closely engaged, striking with their forefeet, 
and biting and tearing each other with the most ferocious 
rage, and trampling over those which Avere beaten down, till 
the shore, in the course of a quarter of an hour, Avas strewn 
Avith the dead and disabled. Part of them had been set free 
on a rising ground at some distance; they no sooner heal’d the 
roar of the battle than they came thundering down o\ r er the 
intermediate hedges, and catching the contagious madness, 
plunged into the fight Avith equal fury. Sublime as the scene 
was, it was too horrible to be long contemplated, and Romano 
in mercy, gave orders for destroying them; but it was found 
too dangerous to attempt this and after the last boats quitted 
the beach, the few horses that remained were seen still engaged 
in the'dreadful Avork'of mutual destruction. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 
DRACONDA EXPLAIN^ 

r 'pIIE next day St. Cloud was borne to 
his sepulcher—rock-hewn, in that 
mountain range whence we had first seen 
Conderogan. Shortly afterward, how¬ 
ever, the desecrating body* of our un¬ 
fortunate companion (at the instigation 
bf Sallysherib) was taken from its vault, 
and the place of his sepulcher is now un¬ 
known—probably, I have always 

thought, the blue waters of the Uava. 

The great sun was setting when Henry 
and I stepped ashore at Conderogan, 
flooding sky, earth and water with a' 
beauty that Turner himself never even 
dreamed. 

At length (darkness had now fallen) 
we issued from our chambers and di¬ 
rected our steps toward that apartment 
into which Draconda had conducted us 
on our arrival — and from which we had 
gone to witness that awful meeting with 
St. Cloud 

As we drew near, we heard Draconda 
singing, accompanying her song on a 
guitar-like instrument. The words were 
in Greek, their burden: 

“ Sorrow, sing a liymn for mo 
That shall only joyful be.” 

We paused, waited till the last golden 
note had died away. As we moved 
forward, came the clang of steel as the 
guards grounded their weapons, and a 
word or two to announce our coming. 
Each guard stretched forth a hand, 
grasped his curtain and drew it, and in 
- moment we were in the queen’s pres¬ 
ence. 

The princess was there, and old Mayto. 

Draconda’s eyes lingered on her lover. 

“You are fatigued, my Henry,” she 
observed, with some solicitude. “I said 
you ought not go.” 

“ ’Tis nothing, Draconda,” he re¬ 
turned. “And this remains: no matter 
what his evil, yet Morgan was our com¬ 
panion in hour’s, in days, in an adven¬ 


ture never to be forgotten; and memory 
and comradeship called me to his tomb.” 

The queen was silent for a space. She 
had laid aside her guitar. Her chin 
was resting on her palm, her brows 
slightly drawn together, and her. eyes 
fixed on Henry Quainfan’s face in a 
look of curious intensity. 

“Let the dead past bury its dead,” 
said Draconda. 

A little silence. 

“It seems,” Henry returned, some¬ 
what irrelevantly I thought at^ first, 
“that Poe had a legion of Truth march¬ 
ing under his awful banner: 

“ ‘And the angels, all pallid and 
wan, 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 

That the play is the tragedy, 
“Man,” 

And its Hero the Conqueror 
Worm.’ ” 

The dark eyes of Draconda seemed to 
smile mournfully—and yet, strangely 
enough, they seemed to remain un¬ 
changed. 

“Yet he had another banner,” she 
said, “one radiant, iridescent, ineffable. 
How do you explain the legion march¬ 
ing under his banner of Love? that 
sweetest, perhaps, of all love poems?— 

“ ‘And neither the angels in heaven 
above, 

Nor the demons down under the 
sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the 
soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.’ ” 

“What ,’s the explanation, my Henry? 
Dreams—only dreams? And those rain¬ 
bow glimpses of things cosmic and spirit¬ 
ual in The Power of Words and The 
Colloquy of Monos and Una? The ex¬ 
planation, my Henry? Only dreams?” 

' ‘ That was my explanation, Dra¬ 
conda.” 

“And now?” 


“Now I do not know,” he said. 

‘She smiled wanly, with a curious 
spiritual sadness. 

“ ’Twas thus you explained your 
picture of me,” she said, “and alas, I 
my soul vision of you—even I, who 
should have known!” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“How so, Draconda?” 

There was a swift change: she sudden¬ 
ly drew herself erect, the thought 
shadows vanishing from her eyes and 
features. 

“ ‘Come!’ ” she said in a thrilling 
voice, “ ‘we will leave to the left the loud 
harmony of the Pleiades, and swoop out¬ 
ward from the throne into the starry 
meadows beyond Orion, where, for 
pansies and violets, and heart’s-ease, are 
the beds of the triplicate and triple- 
tinted suns.’ ” 

“I follow,” said Henry Quainfan. 

Her lips severed for speech, then sud¬ 
denly broke into one of her wondrous 
smiles as she sent a roguish glance in 
my direction, a glance that seemed to 
say: 

“Now, my Famermain, you get 
yours!” 

At any rate, I did! 

Explain? Draconda did explain. At 
the beginning, I felt confident, in spite 
of her air of certitude, that she could 
neither undo nor cut this Gordian knot 
which her tongue had tied. But she did. 
And her anaealypsis brought a sharp 
idealization of the curious impediment a 
under which our flesh-enshrouded spirits 
march along toward the terrible- 
wondrous Gates of Destiny. 

Science, who has destroyed so many 
of our cherished superstitions (and, I 
fear, some things that were not supersti¬ 
tions} would destroy, too, the belief in 
anything supernatural; and thus, under 
the influence of her materialistic teach¬ 
ing (more or less unconsciously, that is) 
we often pronounce the inexplicable an 
hallucination or a iocus-pocus—and 
think we have delivered a crushing refu¬ 
tation. 
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Now, it is scarcely necessary to re¬ 
mark, I am not, and never have been, 
scientific. On the other hand, though, 
I have never been a believer in those 
phenomena, noumena and so on that 
must be called either hallucinations or 
things supernatural—in other words, I 
simply regarded such things as hallu¬ 
cinations and let it go at that. 

And so, in spite of all the amazing 
things we had heqrd or seen, I had not 
entertained the idea that there might be 
something supernatural about this mys¬ 
terious Draconda. 

“Of course, it is obvious,” she said, 
after a meditative pause, “that I have 
been on the earth; indeed, I said so. And 
yet, when I told you I was bom on this' 
planet, in this very palace of Conde- 
rogan, and that I never had dreamed 
that that awful interplanetary abysm 
could be crossed by mortal men (and, of 
course, I meant women too) I spoke the 
truth—paradoxical, absurd though it 
may seem to you. 

“ ‘There ar'e more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your phi¬ 
losophy.’ ” 

Here she paused, looking at us whim¬ 
sically. Henry and I, however, merely 
gave each other a bepuzzled glance— 
said nothing. 

“Yes, my Henry and my Famer- 
main,” nodding her head prettily, 
“when I said that, I gave the truth. And 
yet—” 

Again she paused. 

“And yet?” I suggested. 

“And yet,” Draconda told us, “I did 
not say I never had dreamed that that 
terrible intermundane gap could be 
crossed by men!” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

There was another one! 

She laughed. 

“You are making it worse and worse, 
Draconda,” said Henry Quainfan. “In¬ 
stead of explaining the matter, you are 
enhancing our bewilderment.” 

Draconda smiled at him with whim¬ 
sical, love-touched eyes. 

Suddenly she turned her look to me. 

“Well, my Farnermain,” she queried 
sweetly, “what think you?” 

“In Heaven’s name, Draconda, what 
did you say if it was not that?” 

“Well, Farnermain the Myopic;” she 
laughed musically, “you tell me what I 
said. Bethink you well.” 

I spent perhaps a minute in careful 
recollection but could not find anything 
that changed the matter in the least, and 
then I spoke: 


“You said, 0 Draconda, you never 
had dreamed that the gap between 
Terra and Venus could be crossed by 
men.” 

“You are sure?” she asked. 

“Sure!” I returned. 

“You are in error, my Famermaiu,” 
she smiled. “I did not say that.” 

I stared at her dumfounded. 

“My Farnermain, you should pay 
more attention. And you too, Henry. 
But perhaps you know. What was it I 
said?” < 

“I do not know, Draconda. I thought 
it was what Rider said. But I am not 
sure. I must have let some little thing 
escape—an adjective or something like 
that. I think you are bewildering us 
with a play on words. What I am be¬ 
ginning to think, Draconda, is this: 
There must be something supernatural 
about you.” 

“At last!” she exclaimed. “Of course, 
though, that is only one of those many 
words under which man' hides his 
ignorance.” 

“Just so,” Henry nodded. 

“And yet,” after a brief pause, “you 
have not the key that will unlock the 
mystery?” 

Henry Quainfan shook his head. 

“I said mortal men,” Draconda ex¬ 
plained. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Henry. 

“Plain, my Farnermain?” she 
queried. 

“As two and two make twenty-two.” 

“I thought so,” she smiled.' 

“0 Draconda,” I asked, “aren’t 
mortal men men?” 

She laughed. 

“Of a surety they are men. How 
could they not be men?” 

“And yet you said—” 

Here I broke off speaking, for a sud¬ 
den thought had come to me—a thought 
that seemed to explain everything. And 
yet it had come before, but I had dis¬ 
missed it without a second thought. 

“I see!” cried Henry Quainfan. “I 
see it all now!” 

“So do I,” I said; “at any rate, I 
think I do. It seems—no, it must be. 
You came, 0 Draconda, not as a mortal 
woman but in the spirit. In other words 
—though the thing seem.^ incredible— 
you lived on the earth, died there and 
were bom again on Venus; and, in some 
way, the memory of your terrestrial life 
was not blotted out—or, rather, the 
memory of your terrestrial lives.” 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” she cried, 
clapping her hands. 

“Then that is it?” I said. 

“Of a surety it is.” 


“Why didn’t I think of that before?” 
said Henry Quainfan. “I am sorry, 
Draconda, that I thought—” 

“Hush,” she said. “Hush.” 

Just think of it—here we were talking 
with a woman who had been dead! 

And this certainly, was not her first 
reincarnation, for it left one hundred 
terrestrial years to be accounted for, and 
that century undoubtedly had not been 
lived in a single life. 

In all likelihood, she had known two 
or three, or more, lives on the earth. 
Perhaps she had lived in the time of 
Helen of Troy. Mayhap she had seen 
Helen—indeed, had been Helen. And 
perhaps she had lived in the time of 
Moses, of Cleopatra, of Christ—had seen 
the Savior bleeding on Calvary. She 
had, mayhap, lived in the time of 
Cheops, or wandered on the banks of 
the Nile in that far time when the first 
of the pharaohs was. Perchance she had 
been a prehistoric woman—a troglodyte 
of the Pleistocene. 

Well, for that matter, so perhaps had 
I! 

“Then,” Henry Quainfan said, 
“when Morgan exclaimed, ‘I saw you— 
with my own eyes I saw you—’ he meant 
that he had seen you interred.” 

“I suppose so,” Draconda nodded. 
“That must have been what he meant, 
for I know nothing of What happened 
after death. I then was in a dreamless 
sleep, was nothing, as it were, and in 
the black profundity of nothing-—and, 
when I awoke, I was here, on the glo¬ 
rious planet Ishtar.” 

“You lived in Babylonia?” Henry 
said. 

Draconda nodded. 

“Of course,” she went on, “I had no 
means of discovering how long I had 
been sleeping. Why, or how, my slum¬ 
bering spirit left the earth and came 
through those icy deeps of space to the 
Planet of Love, I, of course, do not know. 
Nor can I ever know—at least while the 
flesh imprisons me in, or that darkness 
is which comes when the spirit leaves 
the flesh. Perhaps, though, on a day it 
will be known, for I do believe that we 
shall some time live in Paradise world 
(to use that phrase for want of a better 
one) and there mayhap we shall see 
those things now involved in the pro¬ 
fundity of darkness and mystery. 

4 ‘ From that Paradise, or spirit, world 
—where nothing sordid is—I believe we 
have been banished for a time, un¬ 
doubtedly because of some sin com¬ 
mitted ; and I believe that memories of 
that old home linger in our souls, though 
very few regard them as such—memories 
aroused by grand scenery, music and 
love. And, when the day of our redemp- 
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“Just so," she nodded: “only visions 
and memories, dim and uncertain, dusky 
as those moonbeams which, to the 
temples of lost Atlantis, struggle down 
through the gloom of the sea.” 

She was silent for a while, a curious, 
dreamy expression in her eyes. 

“Of the several Dracondas,” she went 
on suddenly, “who yet were one and the 
same being; of that Di*aconda of the pre¬ 
historic age; of that girl who knew the 
Euphrates before, and she who knew it 
■after, the walls of Babylon rose on high 
—of these Dracondas, and all the others, 
I shall tell you, and fully, some other 
time. No, not today. 

“But there is one of'whom I should 
tell you mow—Morgan St. Cloud. 

“The story, though, shall be briet¬ 
as the terrible always should be. 

“I was then that Blanche of whom 
you heard him speak; only ,a girl, and 
he came — a man to catch any woman’s 
fancy, handsome and charming and debo¬ 
nair. And not only that: the intel¬ 
lectual attainments of Morgan St. Cloud 
heralded (so I thought, and so, indeed, 
I still think) a conspicuous, if not com¬ 
manding, position in certain branches 
of the sciences and of discovery. But 
there was another Morgan St. Cloud, 
one as yet unknown to me—that Morgan 
St. Cloud who gained the ascendancy, 
blasted a life which should have been 
one verdant with achievement, happiness 
and fame. 

“By a< curious coincidence, among 
those studies in which he was deeply 
interested at the time of our meeting, 
was Assyriology — ” 

“Strange!” was my involuntary ejac 
• illation. 

Draconda turned her eyes upon me 
with a curious expression in their somber 
depths. 

“How so, my Famei-main?” she 
asked. 

“ Once, and only once, ” I made an¬ 
swer, “I appealed to him for guidance 
through some dark Babylonian labyrinth 
of myth, theology auyl science: never 
shall I forget that look which rushed 
across his face when I lay the book be¬ 
fore him and pointed out the puzzling 
passage—that sudden, impetuous, insen¬ 
sate way in -which he thrust the volume 
from him across the table. On the in¬ 
stant, however, he collected himself and 
asked pardon—explained that, w-hen it 
came to any of the phases of Assyriol¬ 
ogy, his knowledge was virtually nil.” 

The queen smiled wanly. 

“It was, in fact, my Farnerniain, pro¬ 
found!” 

“Then why his profession ox ignor¬ 
ance?” 


“Alas, my,Famermain, who can tell 
in what strange way Guilt may strike 
whom she has in bondage? 

“I have spoken of Morgan St. Cloud’s 
interest in Assyriology as a coincidence. 
And so it was. For at that very time I 
was deeply occupied in preparing my¬ 
self for as thorough an exposition of that 
science as possible to one who’ had seen 
the very hand of the sculptor at work 
on the monuments. How scholars would 
have stared and rubbed their eyes! For, 
with all due respect to our Rawlinsons 
anti Grotefends—with their Sumerian 
theories, homophonies, polyphonies, poly- 
ideographies, and so on — despite all 
their admirable, their great achieve¬ 
ments, Assyriology yet bears a closer re¬ 
semblance to that melancholy ruin called 
Birs Nimrud than to the wondrous 
Euriminanki (known to the Hebrews as 
the Tower of Babel) which, in.that spot 
now so deserted and silent, aspired to 
the very glories of heaven. 

“That Morgan St. Cloud was aston¬ 
ished, astounded, easily can be imagined. 
But I did not reach forth to him the 
key to the mystery. 

“However, let me hasten to the end. 

“As I hare told you, I loved Morgan 
St. Cloud—I was even betrothed to him. 
Fortunately, however, his other self was 
revealed: there is no occasion to dwell 
on particulars; suffice it to say that the 
iridescent veil was rent asunder and I 
saw the terrible truth. 

“However, not a little to my surprise, 
he showed no resentment — was as 
charming and devoted, at our now in¬ 
frequent meetings, as ever he had been 
in our happiest hours. Had it not been 
for my experience in life (which expe¬ 
rience I may call one deep and troubled) 
my heart doubtless would have been 
softened toward him. But, even as it 
was, I never dreamed of that thing 
which he had in mind. 

“The opportunity for which he was 
biding his time soon presented itself- 
at an informal archery meet. It so 
chanced (and yet it was not chance after 
all) that we at length found ourselves, 
he and I, alone beneath the great and 
gnarled branches of the oaks. And there 
it was that he did the deed. 

“I had stooped for one of my arrows. 
Why it was I do not know; but, in some 
way—that which man in ignorance calls 
the sixth sense—I suddenly became 
aware of danger, terrible, impending. I 
looked up, and screamed. For there was 
Morgan St. Cloud with his arrow to the 
head and my heart the target. 

“He was momentarily disconcerted. 
But, with a terrible exclamation, he 
loosed, and the bolt struck me full in 


the throat, flinging me to the turf in the 
agonies of death. 

“Then he began calling wildly fox- 
help. An utter blackness blotted things 
out. When it cleared away (for a few 
moments only) I found myselfrin my 
mother’s arms; heard, as the numbness 
of death stole over my senses, the voice 
of Morgan St. Cloud, in grief-stricken 
tones, explaining how —his arrow had 
glanced from one of the tree-trunks and, 
thus deflected, struck me down!” 

- CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 

‘WAR 

’T'HE day following, disturbing intelli 
-*• gence reached the queen: his pontifi¬ 
cal highness, Sallysherib (whom we had 
not seen since our arrival at Conde- 
rogan) had left for the city of Seeannios, 
about ninety miles north of Loom and 
on the farther side of a beautiful, 
though shaggy, range of mountains. 

“I expected something of the kind,” 
said Draconda. 

“And the meaning?” queried Henry 
Quainfan. 

“Trouble,” she returned, “war per¬ 
haps, for in all likelihood he is plotting 
an insurrection. That he is plotting 
something I knoxv: wiiat, the near future 
will tell us.” 

“But isn’t there anything you could 
do to forestall his plot, whatever that 
maybe?” 

“Nothing. Nothing can I do to Sally - 
sherib. His arms are the most terrible 
of weapons: they ! are invisible, strike 
like a bolt from the blue. Well, I also 
have my arms and my friends—friends 
even in the temple of Sallysherib, per¬ 
haps.” 

“Why not risk it?” I suggested. 

“Risk what, my Famermain?” 

“Why, seize Mr. Sally, and explain 
things afterward.” 

She smiled a little. 

“You forget, my Famermain: you are 
in Loom; and, if you knew—if I were to 
do that—-no, I can not do that. It is 
simply out of the question.” 

“I was thinking—” began Henry, 
Quainfan. 

Draconda looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Yes ? ” she suggested. 

“Since the queen, any member of the 
royal house, I believe you said, can be 
married by no one but Sallysherib him¬ 
self, then, we can’t be wedded unless—” 

“He comes back,” said Draconda. 

“But if he dosu’t?” 

“Then there will be wax-—warP’ 

“In that ease, Draconda—well, can't 
you find a way out of the difficulty?” 
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tiun comes, then perchance we shall 
learn (or remember) that for which we 
were banished to the flesh and the gross 
things thereof and that blackness which 
men call death. 

“How full must the starry spaces be 
of ghosts — not the ghosts that dwell in 
superstitious minds but the slumbering 
souls of humans! And how glorious must 
be their long-lost home, that home in 
which some day they will dwell again! ’ ’ 

She fell silent — that strange expres¬ 
sion I have spoken of now strong on her 
features. It was there always, even 
when she smiled her quick and wondrous 
smile, though at such times it did but 
lurk in the background, as it were. 

A hundred and twenty-five years of 
life! What she must have gone through 
in that century and a quarter! What 
deep acquaintance she must have made 
with passion and sorrow—what terrible 
memories must haunt her hours! 

“You know,” said Draconda, “in 
myths and things mystical much truth 
lies hidden. But long ages, misunder¬ 
standing, ignorance and what not have 
done their work only too well. For in¬ 
stance, there is that strange mystery of 
the Pleiades: why has this group of 
stars, in many lands, from the Euphrates 
to the Andes, and during the course of 
long ages, exercised so powerful a mys¬ 
tical and religious influence over the 
fancies and hearts of mankind ? Indeed, 
that influence has been felt even in the 
halls of Science: for what was it, if not 
this very thing, that led Maedler to 
assign to Alcyone the magnitude and 
glory of the Central Sun? 

“ ‘Canst thou bind the sweet in¬ 
fluences of Pleiades, or loose the 

bands of Orion?’ 

“But—what I had in mind is the 
sacred number seven. Who, now, can 
unlock the mystery of that?” 

“And who,” queried Henry Quain- 
fan, “the mystery of the number four— 
the mystic number among the Indians 
of America?” 

“Not I,” said Draconda. “But to 
return. 

“ ‘Moreover the light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as 
the light of seven days, in the day that 
the Lord bindeth top the breach of his 
people, and healeth the stroke of their 
wound 

“Now, there are seven days in the 
week; the wonders of the ancient world 
were seven, Rome was builded on seven 
hills, the Apocalypse is a book of sevens, 


there were seven wise men, seven cham¬ 
pions of Christendom, seven stars in the 
Pleiades—” 

“But, in reality,” observed Henry, 
“as photography has shown, there are 
over two thousand!” 

“And the Egyptians,” Draconda re¬ 
turned quickly, “called the Pleiades 
chooa —which means thousands! How, 
my Henry, do you explain that?” 

He glanced in my direction. 

“Our old friend Nisroch again, 
Rider,” he smiled. 

“Just so,” Draconda said. “And how 
did those men of old time know that the 
planet Saturn is ringed ? ’ ’ 

‘' Did they really know it, Draconda ? ’ ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then Proctor was right: they had 
telescopes! ’ ’ 

“And why not?” she smiled. “For 
remember that, after the light and 
science of the ancient world—after the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome—came the ignorance and 
terrors of the Dark Ages: and that was 
not the first time the light of intellect 
and imagination was quenched in im¬ 
penetrable darkness and mystery. 

“Old, old is the world, old or ever the 
great ice sheets (another unfathomable 
enigma to the scientists ,of earth) came 
creeping southward. Yes, old the world, 
and countless the prehistoric Ninevehs 
and Babylons engulfed in the sands of 
the ages. 

“But that mystic seven: What signif¬ 
icance it may have, I shall not presume 
to say, but my lives on the planet earth 
were just seven—the first in some pre¬ 
historic age (ere Sirius had fled across 
to the western border of the Galaxy) the 
lait in the nineteenth century in the city 
of New York, where I met Morgan St. 
Cloud.” 

Henry Quainfan made an exclama¬ 
tion. 

“Sirius on the eastern border of the 
Milky Way!” 

“Just so,” Draconda nodded. “There 
can be no shadow of uncertainty about 
it, for in that land, as in Egypt and 
elsewhere, Sirius (and the Pleiades) was 
worshipped—great temples builded in 
his honor. Yes, thousands of years ago 
it was when I first saw his silvery beams 
—how many thousands, who can say?” 

“Who indeed?” echoed Henry Quain¬ 
fan. “The star’s proper motion, though, 
shows that sixty thousand years have 
passed since it shone on the eastern 
border of the Galaxy!” 

Draconda smiled a little. 

“I rather antedated Adam, didn’t I?” 

‘ ‘ Slightly, ’ ’ he nodded. 

“And this,” said the queen, “brings 
us to an instance of that truth I have 


spoken of hidden in myths, for the 
Chaldeans had a story founded on this 
very journey of Sirius across the 
Galactic belt—with which story, as given 
by Al-Sufi, you are doubtless familial*. ’ ’ 

“Yes,” Henry nodded. “Canopus 
murdered his wife, Rigel, and fled away 
to the southward to escape the venge¬ 
ance of the pursuing Al-abu—Sirius, his 
sister.* 

‘ ‘ But, Draconda: that land where you 
first saw the Dog Star and the light of 
the sun?” 

Draconda shook her head. 

“I do not know. From the height of 
the pole-star there—Alpha Cephei—the 
place was twenty degrees or so from the 
equator: more than that I can not say,” 

“Yucatan or Mexico, perhaps,” I sug¬ 
gested. 

“No,” she smiled; “our style of 
architecture, for one thing, was differ¬ 
ent.” 

“By the way, Draconda,” Henry 
queried, 1 ‘ in any of those lives, were you 
married?” 

The dimples rushed into her cheeks. 

“Strange to say, my Henry,” she 
laughed, “not once! But—”’ 

“Yes?” said he. 

‘' I was in love—well, more than 
once.” 

“With Morgan St. Cloud?” he asked 
bluntly. 

Draconda’s dark eyes met his with a 
curious half-smiling, half-mournful ex¬ 
pression. 

“Yes,” she said. “But mark this: in 
all my loves, from that of the girl Dra¬ 
conda (for Draconda was my name then, 
and I fancy before that, even) who so 
long ago beheld the blazing glory that is 
Sirius to the love of Draconda the 
Venusian for Ta Antom—” 

“Great Heaven,” he broke in, “did 
you love that man?” 

“I did, my Henry. But listen: in all 
those loves of mine, my heart was sad 
and troubled; that was because I had 
not found you, my dreami one, dearest 
of men. For I thought that you were 
only— an ideal! 

‘ ‘ And in this, alas, how many women 
are Dracondas!” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, for (as they say) 
a great light had burst in upon me. 

“But,” I added, “unlike you, 0 Dra¬ 
conda, they have no visions—yes, visions, 
but no pictures of those who come to 
them—for they come as shadows in 
dreams.” 

*PossiUy the Arabian story may be based on 
a tradition of Sirius having been seen on the 
opposite side of the Milky Way by the men of 
the Stone Age.—Gore Astronomival Essays, 
page 22. 
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“Nay—alas, no!” sighed the queen. 
* ‘ If Sallysherib does not return, we shall 
be married—if we win.” 

“And if we don’t?” 

“Then we shall die unwedded,” said 
Draconda. 

Followed a few days of troubled ex¬ 
pectancy on our part (and in all likeli¬ 
hood Draconda’s) but nothing happened 
— that is, until the fifth day after the in¬ 
telligence that Sallysherib had hied him¬ 
self northward reached the queen. 

Doubtless the Venusians sensed the 
first gusts of that impending storm, but 
to eyes such as Henry Quainfan’s and 
r.iy own, the waters of life about us lay 
enshadowed or asparkle in their wonted 
hues and placidity. 

“You know,” said Henry, “I was just 
thinking (and the thought is one to ap¬ 
pall) of the infinite interdependence of 
events. ’ ’ 

“Anan?” said I rather languidly, for 
I confess that wasn’t what I was think¬ 
ing about. 

“The infinite interdependence of 
events, Mr. Bumppo,” he repeated 
sweetly. 

“In other words — ?” 

“In other words, even the minutest 
event, the most insignificant of acts sends 
its pulsations, so to speak, to the remot¬ 
est star. ’ ’ 

“Great Zeus!” I exclaimed, sitting up 
and staring at him. ‘ ‘ Say, come down to 
earth.” 

“There you go, Rider! ‘Down to 
earth!’ There it is, the whole miserable 
story, in a nutshell. That’s just what 
the matter is: man keeps his nose down 
lo earth — like a pig. Yes, ’tis so — dike 
a grunting porker. He has grunted and 
rooted the earth long enough: ’tis time 
he looked overhead.” 

“Not if it’s to see what, right now, 
you arc seeing!” 

/ T made a sudden sweep with my hand. 

“There! Watch, and you’ll see Sirius 
rock in his orbit!” 

He smiled a little at this conceit of 
mine. 

“Hopeless, Rider; hopeless. All the 
same what I have said is physical truth. 
Why, there is your favorite, Poe: 

“ ‘You arc,’ ” he says, “ ‘well aware 
that, as no thought can perish, so no act 
is without infinite result.’ ” 

“Fine!” I exclaimed. “That is, in the 
way .that Poe meant it — not as an ex¬ 
pression of physical fact.” 

“He never wrote lines more true, 
Rider. Listen: 

“ ‘We moved our hands, for example, 
when we were dwellers on the earth, and, 
in so doing, we gave vibration to the 
atmosphere which engirdled it. This 
vibration was indefinitely extended, till 


it gave impulse to every particle of the 
earth’s air, which thenceforth, and for 
ever, was actuated by the one movement 
of the hand.’ ” 

“Superfine!” I told him. “You’ll be 
introducing me to the Lady Ligeia 
next!” 

-“Well, then, if you won’t believe 
either Joe or myself, possibly you’ll be¬ 
lieve one of the soundest thinkers and 
mathematicians of the age: 

“ !In fact, if we consider the matter 
attentively, we see that there cannot be 
a single atom throughout space which 
could have attained its present exact 
position and state, had the history of any 
part of the universe, however insig¬ 
nificant, been otherwise than it has 
actually been, in even the minutest de¬ 
gree.’ 

“Again: 

‘‘ ‘But in reality it is only because our 
conceptions'are finite that we thus look 
forward to an end even as we seek to 
ti’ace events back to a beginning. ’ 

“And yet again: 

“ ‘If a grain of sand contains in its 
state, figure, and position, the picture of 
the universe as it is, and the whole his¬ 
tory of the universe throughout the in¬ 
finite past — and who can doubt that this 
is so? — it contains with equal complete- 
ness the history of the universe through¬ 
out the infinite future. No other view is 
compatible with the assumption of the 
Almighty’s infinite wisdom, and no as¬ 
sumption which limits the wisdom of 
God is compatible with our belief that 
lie is supreme in the universe.’ ” 

“This is all very profound and, in its 
way, interesting,” said I; “but here is 
the point: what is it all about?” 

“It came to me, Rider, as I sat think¬ 
ing of the awful things we may see here, 
for Draconda, though she does not dilate 
on the subject, greatly fears, I know, 
terrible turmoil and the horrors of war. 
I was thinking of that, running back 
along the series of episodes and events 
which led up to the present momentous 
situation—back to that insignificant, 
accidental beginning. For, as you know; 
it was an accident (that is, what we in 
our ignorance call such) which led me 
on to the great discovery. 

“But why stop at that so-called be¬ 
ginning? Why not go on—back, 
through a million-million ramifications 
of thought, passion and matter, to the 
beginning, if ever there was one!—back 
to, and beyond, certain atoms in that 
nebulous cloud from which the sun and 
his planets, and ourselves, evolved?” 

“Come back to earth!” said I. “Yes, 
sir, to earth. For, if Mars tramples the 
Loomians underfoot, you won’t have to 
go back, for the cause of his wrath, to 


any atoms, or configuration of atoms, in 
the fire-mist of La Place. You won’t 
have to go beyond a certain conglomera¬ 
tion of atoms right here on this planet 
—a conglomeration two-legged and bald- 
headed.” 

“Sallysherib.” ( 

“Sallysherib—yes. And Mynine too, 
may Beelzebub bless her soul!” 

“Don’t be too hard on poor Mynine, 
Rider. After all, now, what has she 
done—except go to Sallysherib?” 

“Great heavens, isn’t that enough! 
She hasn’t started yet: you mark my 
word on that. Just forget your atoms, 
your nebulas, your infinite interdepend¬ 
ence of events, and all the rest of it, and 
keep a sharp lookout in Mynine’s direc¬ 
tion. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
you’ll not have long to wait.” 

Nor did he. 

For on the very day following, as 
Nytes was returning to Conderogan from 
the gardens of Ulmis, a mob headed by 
Mynine attacked the little party, lulling 
or wounding eveiy one save Nytes, who 
was taken captive. 

Instantly the mob vanished; and, 
though-every effort was made to appre¬ 
hend the perpetrators of the dastardly 
deed, no trace of the princess or her 
captors was discovered. 

CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 
WE SEE NYTES 

‘EVEN days after the capture of the 

princess, an army of insurrectionists 
attacked the little city of Note, just this 
side of the aforementioned' mountain 
range, which is called the Seeamnos. The 
insurrectionists were repulsed after 
fierce fighting; the commander was for 
departing. This was Mynine’s oppor¬ 
tunity : she opposed the commander, won 
the army to her and at its head, as fear¬ 
less as a lioness, attacked and captured 
Noto, putting every man, woman and 
child to the sword. The city site de¬ 
stroyed with fire. 

Draconda hurried troops to the place, 
and Mynine, after destroying several 
towns and laying waste the country, took 
her little army up the range, coming to 
bay in the Untes Pass. 

When he had received a reinforce¬ 
ment, the queen’s general, whose name 
was Soto, attacked the enemy, but he was 
repulsed, and with fearful losses, Soto 
himself, being amongst the slain. 

, Then occurred the battle of Tynp. Had 
Fortune favored the queen’s army, the 
insurrection .would have been crushed 
then and thei’e. And—terrible thought! 
—the army of the queen, would have 
been victorious had we been five minutes 
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oi’ so later in arriving at that cursed 
temple of Teenemtos. 

On hearing that a great battle was 
imminent, Mynine left the Untes 
(though her army held the place) .and 
hurried toward the spot of the impend¬ 
ing struggle. 

When she reached the field of battle, 
the insurrectionists were in full and 
disastrous flight. But Mynine’s remark¬ 
able military genius turned this defeat 
into a victory—turned what would have 
been for the queen a crushing triumph 
into an awful rout. Draconda’s army 
was all but annihilated. 

This sudden victory placed Mynine— 
a mere slip of a girl—generalissima of 
the insurrectionist armies. 

She did not pause but wheeled about 
and struck straight for Reetam, a walled 
city about twenty miles to the north of 
Tyno; this place she captured, putting 
every man, woman and child to the 
sword. 

And now i come to Tigras—the 
queen’s brother. This prince, eight 
years (Venusian) younger than Dra- 
conda, commanded an army on the 
northwestern borders of Loom, whither 
he had advanced against those seinibar- 
barous and ferocious tribesmen of the 
•North. Tigras had inflicted terrible 
punishment upon these Venusian Scy¬ 
thians (who, like their ancient fellows 
of the earth use human skulls for drink¬ 
ing-bowls) and was moving southward 
when met by the emissaries of Sajly- 
sherib. The prince saw accession to the 
throne dangling before his- eyes — and 
went over to the enemy. This apostasy 
of Tigras was a severe blow to Draconda, 
for it took a large and veteran force over 
to the rapidly-growing host of Sally- 

■ sherib—for, of course, though out of the 
turmoil himself, Ills'was the mind direct¬ 
ing this terrible drama of struggle, blood 
and destruction. 

On meeting her, the prince fell a 
victim to Mynine’s charms, remaining 
callous to the terrible treatment ac¬ 
corded his captive sister, who suffered 
before his very (syes. 

Retribution, however, soon came: fol¬ 
lowing a drunken fight over Mynine, 
Tigras was struck down by the dagger 
of one of the high priests—the assassin 
being literally torn to pieces by the en¬ 
raged soldiers. 

“Word has just been received,” said 

-Draconda one day, “that Mynine is 
gathering her forces preparatory to 
crossing the Seeanmos, by the Untes 
Pass. We shall have about eighty thou¬ 
sand men, I believe, while, according to 

■ the reports of my spies, Mynine and 
Sallysherib already have nearly one hum 
dred ahd sixty thousand. What acces¬ 


sions are to follow, that we shall learn 
soon enough.” 

She smiled a little at that glance which 
I sent in Henry’s direction. 

* ‘ But it .takes more than mere numbers 
to win a battle,” Draconda went on 
lightly. “Remember Marathon and 
Cannae, Issus and Arbela, and all the 
others. 

“Now, about twenty-five miles from 
the pass as the eagle flies, there is—I’ll 
show you the spot on the map. I know it 
well. This is the valley of Long, and 
see: at this place, where the flanking hills 
approach most nearly, my army will give 
battle to the invaders. Fifty thousand 
men are in that place even now. There, 
my Henry and Farnermain—there will 
my warriors conquer Mynine’s proud 
host.” 

“You forget something, 0 Draconda,” 
I obsei’ved. 

She looked at me interrogatively. 

“What, my Farnermain?” she said in 
that whimsical way which I found so 
charming. / 

“This: there will Draconda'or My tune 
conquer. ’ ’ 

She laughed. 

“ As I said, it takes more than warriors 
to win a battle, my Farnermain. Fear 
not. There you will see another 
Cannae. ’ ’ 

“Very likely,” said I to myself. “But 
who is Hannibal and who Varro?” 

Shortly after this, we started for that 
place in the valley of Long which Dra¬ 
conda had chosen. As the bee flies, the 
spot is about forty-five miles from the 
city of Loom; by the road, it is some 
fifteen miles farther. 

The journey, which lay almost due 
north, was made on horseback, the queen 
riding astride: no Loomian equestrienne 
rides sidewise. MaytO, the old philoso¬ 
pher (not a little to my sux-prise) was 
one of. the pax-ty. 

The day following, about two o’clock, 
we were met by General Augto himself, 
and, as the gi’eat sun was setting, going 
down in a sky that was di-ipping with 
'blood, we reached the place where, ere 
long, the great hosts would meet, and 
where were pitched seventy thousand 
men. Ten thousand more were to arrive 
on the day following. 

And those seventy thousand warriors 
gx*eeted Draconda with a, rolling shout 
of 

“Ningtos 'a ia leemml” . 

Which means, “Victory to the 
queen! ’ ’ 

The valley was hei’e cultivated and 
quite treeless, while the hills on either 
side, very steep and broken, were clothed 
jin dense forest. On the left wing of the 
jarmy, was the River Thayno, which, at 


this point, laves the base of the western 
hills. It is here a deep and noble stream, 
with an average width of about two huu- 
dred and fifty feet. 

The next day, the expected ten thou 
sand arrived. 

Three days later, Draconda’s scouts 
reported that Mynine’s vast army was 
beginning the descent of the Seeamnos. 
Accoi’ding to the reports that had been 
coming in, her host outnumbered Dra¬ 
conda ’s almost three to one. 

I took cheer in l’emembering Mara¬ 
thon, Arbela, and all the others. 

Di’aconda was eonxmandei*-in-cliief, 
something no queen before her ever had 
been. 

A day passed uneventfully, and on the 
•second, just as the sxnx l’eached the 
meridian, Mynine’s great ai’my came 
swanning into view, coming to a stop, 
in full battle panoply and array, when 
a mile ortsc lay between the opposing 
hosts. 

Draconda’s arm was drawn up for 
battle. But Mynine did not attack, and 
the queen, what with her numerical in- 
feriority, was going to stand strictly on 
the defensive. 

All was tranquil in the valley when 
the shades of night gathered over the 
fateful place. 

It was a little after the noon of night 
when I lay down, but it was a long time 
ere sleep came to me. And this night I 
saw again that mummylike woman of my 
dreams. 

I had ascended a lofty hill; through 
an operdng in the dense foi-est, I was 
surveying Mynine’s gi’eat host. Twilight 
1 was deepening to darkness. I was all 
alone; 'but suddenly I felt an unseen 
presence, and in a moment saw standing 
there directly before me a ghostly form 
—that white-robed, veiled creature who 
had warned me never to set eyes on Di’a¬ 
conda. 

“So you have seen me at last, 0 man! 
Again I come to warn you. You took not 
heed of my warning never to set eyes 
upon the queen, and the curse fell. Ha, 
ha! And the cui’se fell. And, tomorrow 
desti’uction falls upon Draconda. An 
other Cannae—ha, ha! Another Cannae 
indeed! But for you, 0 man (that is, 
if you will avail youi-self of it) there 
lies a way of escape—” 

‘ ‘ Away! ” I cried. “ Away —• ’ ’ 

And here I was awakened by Henry, 
his hand gently shaking my shoulder. 

The sun had just appeai’ed. Bi’ight 
and brighter became his beams, flashing 
on weapon and armox*. Higher and 
higher swung the great, glorious orb— 
in whose sway the great worlds are as 
peppercorns. And there we watched 
and waited. 


Draconda rode through the ranks, 
giving words of encouragement, and the 
warriors cheered their wondrous and 
mysterious queen until, as the saying has 
it, the ground -shook. 

Just after mounting, in one of those 
moments of carelessness that come to'us 
at times, I dropped my Winchester, and 
the weapon, striking a rock, was so badly 
damaged that it was no longer a rifle, 
though not irreparable. Henry had left 
his rifle in Loom, as he could not yet use 
his left arm. He had Ms revolvers, how¬ 
ever, and Draconda—who wore a close- 
fitting coat of golden mail, a golden hel¬ 
met and jeweled-hilted sword—had my 
cartridge-belt, with its pendent weapon, 
enzoning her waist. As for myself, I 
had St. ^Cloud’s revolver. 

About nine o’clock, Mynine r s vast 
army began to. move down toward us, 
jMynine, with her glittering staff, riding 
a little in advance. 

When sometMng less than a half mile 
from the foremost of the queen’s war¬ 
riors, she and her army halted—and then 
an awful thing happened. 

Scarcely had she stopped when I per¬ 
ceived a woman, naked to the waist, be¬ 
ing dragged forward by two human 
brutes. 

“Nytes!” cried Draconda, who had 
been looking tM’ough Henry’s glasses. 

Prom the ranks of the enemy arose a 
rolling shout, in which I caught the 
princess’ name, and an awful murmur 
ran along the serried lines of,our legions. 

Nytes’ hands were bound before her; 
the girl was blindfolded. 

, The queen had turned ghastly pale. 

The two men who had led the princess 
forward of a sudden drew back. My- 
jiine rode a little distance in front of 
Nytes, who was facing us, and wheeled 
her horse round. Then she rede 
straight toward the captive 'with back- 
drawn sword. 

Suddenly her weapon sent a great 
flash of silver across the plain, and the 
next instant she delivered the stroke, 
severing the princess’ head. 

' CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 
' THE END OP IT ALL 

LOW, awful cry broke from the lips 
of Draconda; a deep murmur ran 
along her waiting legions, wMle, from 
the ranks of the enemy, came a shout 
like the pealing of thunder. 

‘ ‘ Here they come! ” I cried. 

Draconda straightened up with a sob, 
shook herself as if throwing off . a pal¬ 
pable sometMng, then suddenly gave her 
attention to the pressmg matters of the 
moment, the pallor on her cheek alone 
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attesting the effect of that brutal mur- 
der. 

She had drawn her army up in the 
form (rougMy) of a half moon, the con¬ 
vex side toward the enemy—-like HanM- 
bal’s at Cannae. Her left wing, as I 
have said, was protected by the river. 
The right, I have forgotten to say, was 
protected by a strip of rugged, rocky 
and bush-covered gi’ound, wMch would 
render a successful flank attack very 
difficult indeed. However, it was be¬ 
lieved, before Mynine formed her army 
for battle, that no such attack would be 
made, and when ready to move her host 
down upon us, that belief became a certi¬ 
tude. 

In the front ranks of the center, Dra¬ 
conda had placed her weakest infantry. 
BeMnd, and on either side, were her 
veteran foot-soldiers. The line of in¬ 
fantry reached from the ragged rocky 
ground just spoken of to the river, and 
in front, at the horns of the crescent, 
was posted the cavalry, which, by the 
way, was wonderfully efficient. 

Draconda, Heniy, a number of gen¬ 
erals and myself, with the queen’s body- 
guaid, had taken station beMnd the 
centei*. 

The whole of Mynine’s terrible aimy 
was coming to the attack. It was in a 
wedge-like shape and in mass formation. 
Half her cavalry—wMch outnumbered 
our own almost two to one—was on 
either wing at the rear. MyMne, I may 
remark, was not leading the attack in 
person. 

On across the plain, with echoing 
cheers and shouts, came those thousands 
upon thousands of warriors, and I must 
say that it was a grandly terrible sight. 

Suddenly their cheering and shouting 
was drowned in a deafening roar from 
Draconda’s warriors, a deafening and 
rolling shout of— 

“Victoiy to the queen!” 

On they came, the ground quivering 
from the lMghty tread, and then sud¬ 
denly, with an awful roar and clash, the 
wairiors met. 

The queen did not try to stop that 
awful charge. By her orders, the in¬ 
fantry in the center retreated: it was the 
business of those veterans in the rear to 
prevent the enemy from breaking 
through the lines. 

Back Ave were pressed, and back and 
back, and ever more swiftly. And at 
last, the warriors in front suddenly were 
flung about us as one could fling a bunch 
of bees with a flirt of the hand, and in 
an instant we were enveloped by friend 
and foe, in inextricable confusion and 
straggling like fiends incarnate. 

Pandemomum reigned. The cries of 
the combatants, the sM'ieks of the 
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wounded and the dying, and the clash¬ 
ing of arms and sMelds—it all was in¬ 
describable, deafening, hoirible. 

I soon emptied my revolver, and I took 
unholy delight in the belief that I got a 
man with every one of the bullets. 1 
had no opportunity of reloading the 
weapon. My horse went down. I had 
lost my revolver. Somehow, though, I 
managed to get hold of a sword. I suc¬ 
ceeded in running a man through who 
was coming at me, though it was owing 
to luck and not to any skill of my own 
that I emerged the victor. 

The next instant, I saw Draconda’s 
horse plunge madly and disappear. The 
enemy were trying their best to kill the 
queen. She, too, had emptied her revol¬ 
ver. 

Henry Quainfan shot a man who was 
in the act of cutting her down with his 
sword—killing the warrior with Ms last 
bullet. I saw one of her guard leap in 
front of her, pushing her back as he did 
so, and receive a stroke aimed at the 
queen: the sword struck the man on the 
right shoulder and clove down tM’ough 
armor, flesh and bone to the heart. Be¬ 
fore the warrior who wielded the sword 
ctfuld free his weapon, the queen di’ove 
fieri own blade through Ms body and 
clean to the Mlt, avenging the death of 
her guardsman. Even as she ran the 
man through, I saw her lover’s horse go 
down, and then I lost sight of them both. 

For two burly fellows were flinging 
themselves upon *me. From one side a 
sword came leaping out and transfixed 
one of them. Somehow, with the blade 
of my weapon, I saved myself from the 
blow of the other, but the next instant 
he struck me a terrible blow with Ms 
sMeld, driving me sidewise and to my 
knees. Back leaped the steel to ran me 
tM-ough; but Draconda’s sword shot into 
view, and the man went down with a 
crash of sMeld and armor. 

All tMs time we had been carried 
steadily back. All had lost our revol¬ 
vers. As I straggled to my feet, I drove 
my sword through a man who was com-' 
ing at the queen. Her warriors seemed 
to be increasing about us now. On the 
other side of Draconda, was Henry 
Quainfan; I saw that his face was 
bloody, that he was wielding a sword— 
and then of a sudden I saw no more. 

Down I went plunging through myr¬ 
iads of stinging and spluttering lights; 
about me sounded a great clasMng and 
shouting, as if hell was spewing forth 
all its fiends—then suddenly I plunged 
into the utter blackness of oblivion. 

When consciousness returned, I found 
Henry Quainfan bending over me and 
Draconda’s cool hand on my forehead. 

“How’s everything?” I asked. 
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•‘Fine,” said Henry. “And yon, 
Rider?” 

“Then it worked!” I cried. “It 
worked!’ ’ 

“Yes, my Famermain,’’ nodded the 
queen. “And I am so glad to see you 
yourself again. At first I thought you 
were dead—but it was only a blow, not 
a wound. ’ ’ 

“And the battle?” I asked. “Tell me. 
And let me see.” 

“Wait a little,” admonished Dra- 
conda. “Wait till you have recovered 
somewhat. And the battle is another 
Cannae, my Famermain—another Can¬ 
nae, indeed! And Mynine herself is a 
captive. But is there aught I can do for 
you, my Famermain?” 

“Thanks, 0 Draeonda, but soon I 
shall be quite myself again. ’ ’ 

Henry, I soon noticed, had received a 
slight scalp wound; somehow his left 
arm had escaped hurt in that awful 
melee. 

I was still weak and dazed, but 
strength was coming swiftly back and 
to my mind clarity of thought and per¬ 
ception. 

We were on a high knoll, whence could 
be got a good view of the field. I 
mounted to the summit and surveyed the 
bloody field of battle. 

“See!” exclaimed Draeonda, her face 
flushed and her wondrous eyes shining 
like stars. “See, my Famermain! It is 
indeed another Cannae! The enemy is 
surrounded. Mynine’s warriors are be¬ 
ing cut down by thousands, like the grass 
before the sickle.” 

I turned away and covered my eyes 
with my hand. 

“I am glad, Draeonda;” I said, “and 
yet I sicken at the sight.” 

“Yes,” returned the queen, laying a 
hand on my shoulder. “But it must be. 
What a monster, after all, is man—when 
banished to this terrible land of the 
flesh! ’’ 

It was indeed another Cannae. A 
little while after I received that terrible 
blow, Draeonda’s warriors succeeded in 
staying the advance of Mynine’s host. 
The queen’s army was again in the form 
of a half moon, but this time was the 
concave side against the enemy. As My¬ 
nine’s army pressed forward, the queen’s 
right wing faced to the left, using its 
flank as a pivot, and the left wing swung 
about to the right. The cavalry en¬ 
gaged Mynine’s horse, and the foot fell 
upon her flanks. General Angto soon 
routed the horse on her right flank, and 
he then dashed over to her left, by a 
brilliant coup capturing Mynine herself 
as he did so, and put the cavalry there 
to flight. Then, swinging his men out 


into a long line, he came thundering 
down on the rear of the infantry. 

Mynine’s horse rallied and came 
bravely to the attack, but it was again 
routed, half of it being destroyed; and 
Draeonda was bothered no more by My¬ 
nine’s cavalry. 

Of course, Mynine’s vast army was 
now completely surrounded. When 
Angto came thundering down on the 
rear, its fate was sealed. It did not 
have the ghost of a show now. The rest 
was massacre. It was a slaughter, a 
butcher, a horror unutterable, a hell on 
earth. The blood ran into that river in 
streams. I saw it. It coursed down the 
banks of that river in streams. 

For Mynine’s warriors were packed 
together so closely that they could not 
use their weapons—went down indeed 
like the grass before the sickle. 

And for seven long hours that 
butchering went on. When all was over, 
one hundred and twenty thousand in¬ 
surrectionists lay dead or wounded on 
that awful field, and twenty thousand 
were prisoners. Draeonda’s loss was 
very small—a little over twelve thousand 
men, dead and wounded. 

The body of poor Nytes was found— 
headless, crushed and hoof-mangled. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
the battle began, but the clouds in¬ 
creased in number and volume; and, 
about noon, the sun, which for some 
time had been shining but fitfully, went 
out altogether, sending a heavy gloom 
down upon the awful field. Then a 
wind sprang up and slowly grew 
stronger, at last sweeping across the 
field in sudden and wrathful gusts. The 
sky threatened rain. And, as the end 
was drawing near, the heavens in the 
west parted of a sudden, and, for several 
minutes only, the sun sent yellow and 
bloody rays down upon the terrible 
place, when it disappeared to shine no 
more than day. 

At length Draeonda gave an order 
that Mynine be brought before her. 

Henry gave me a troubled look, but 
he said nothing either to Draeonda or to 
me. 

In a few minutes, the captive was 
standing before the queen, who was 
mounted. 

Mynine had not received even so much 
as a scratch. She wore a coat, of golden 
mail, and upon her head was a stephane, 
studded with precious stones. 

She courtesied to the queen with a 
smile on her pale lips, when she stood 
erect and looked fixedly into Draeonda’s 
eyes. She was very pale, but she did 
not tremble at all: at any rate, I could 
not detect the least tremor in the slender 
frame—which housed that terrible thing 


of her called a soul, that thing which 
had brought down upon this Venusian 
nation so much turmoil, sorrow, blood 
and destruction. 

“So, my Mynine,” said Draeonda in 
her softest tones, “we meet again, and 
it is I that have the honor of holding 
thee captive. Perchance thou didst 
anger the gods, my Mynine. And now 
tell me this: what hast thou to say?” 

Mynine said never a word, though her 
wide blue eyes spoke volumes. 

The wind was sweeping across the 
plain in a stronger gust than common, 
and, as Draeonda spoke the last words, 
the first drops of that rain which the 
dark skies had long portended came 
driving down, stinging like hailstones. 

Draeonda drew her sword. 

“Now shalt thou die, my Mynine,” 
she said evenly. ‘ ‘ I shall slay thee now, 
even as thou didst slay my sister. ’ ’ 

Mynine laughed. 

“So be it, 0.queen. You win. Per- 
ohance, though, in some other world, we 
shall meet again. ’ ’ 

“Mayhap, my Mynine. And mayhap 
we have met before.” 

“Good heavens, Draeonda!” cried 
Henry Quainfan, standing aghast, 

‘ ‘ what are you going to do—kill her ? ’ ’ 

“Kill her,” was the quiet response. 
“Kill her, even as she killed my Nytes 
—smite off her head to the earth.” 

He gave an exclamation of hori’or. 

‘ ‘ Vengeance, Draeonda— ’ ’ 

“I am going to kill me that woman,” 
she interrupted him, a steely ring in her 
tones. “Just now I am Themis.. What! 
Would you, if in my place, set her free, 
strew her pathway with roses?” 

“Not that. But—” 

“Justice is justice/’ she interrupted 
again: “it matters not whose the hand 
that delivers the stroke.” 

She ordered Mynine blindfolded and 
her hands tied behind her. This was 
done speedily and in utter silence. 

Henry begged Draeonda not to do this 
thing, and to his entreaties my own were 
added; but the queen was not to be 
moved an inch in her determination. 

“If you kill her, Draeonda,” ex¬ 
claimed Henry Quainfan at last, pale 
with anger and helplessness, “then I’ll 
go away! For I won’t—no, t won’t 
marry a murderess!” 

“A murderess!” echoed Draeonda, 
looking at her lover curiously. “Don’t 
be foolish, my Henry. Remember that 
just now I-am Themis.” 

Suddenly a hard, steely light — one 
that for an instant was actually terrible 
— shot into the queen’s dark eyes. 

“This girl believes, my Henry, that 
you loved her — really and truly loved 
her — until you saw me. And, after all, 
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what woman really knows the heart of 
her lover? Yes, perhaps memory stings 
—and you have good reason to ask it! ” 

He stood silent. 

“However, I am going to kill that 
woman. And you will not take me to 
wife if I do?” 

Still he did not speak. 

Draconda laughed. 

At a sign from her, the men drew back 
from Mynine, who 1 was standing 
straight and still. Not the slightest 
tremor was perceptible, though her 
cheeks were as pale as Death’s own. A 
curious smile, though—one that often 
rises before my eyes and lingers there— - 
hovered about her lips. 

Draconda raised her weapon, rode 
toward Mynine and smote off Mynine’s 
head, which rolled over twice or thrice, 
opened and shut its blue eyes several 
times, then stared straight at Henry 
Quainfan through the driving rain. 

The queen wheeled her horse rbund 
and in a moment had dismounted before 
her lover. She said nothing, just looked 
at him. And he stepped to her, put his 
right arm around her and drew her close. 
And, clinging to him tightly, she" cried 
a little. 

A ND here X may well bring this nar¬ 
rative to a close. The day before 
Mynine's great army met destruction, 
his pontifical highness was killed by a 
priest in a drunken fight; this occurred 
in Seeamnos, and shows that, though de¬ 
lighting in intrigue and turmoil. Sally- 
sherib took good care to keep his sacred 
person distant from the scene of action. 
Peace followed the great battle. Dra¬ 
conda was able to abolish human sacri¬ 
fices and many other things of that 
order—the reform being facilitated by 
the cruel oppression the people long had 
endured from the hands of the priests. 
However, the gravest problem in Loom 
today is, in all likelihood, this one of the 
sacerdotal caste. Draconda and Henry 
Quainfan (who is the king now and 
called King Henry) are going to direct 
all possible energy toward the final dis¬ 
solution of its pernicious influence. 

Henry has just begun work on a wire¬ 
less apparatus (though, of course, he is 
sadly hampered) with which he hopes to 
speak the earth. ■ He is sure it is pos¬ 
sible to enter into communication with 
our mother planet and is jubilant over 
the thought of it. 

So this story of Draconda null be read 
by Terrestrials after all! What a sur¬ 
prise Mr. Homer L. Wood will receive 
when Henry Quainfan’s voice comes to 
him from out the void! 

Neither Draconda nor Henry has seen 
a. page of the record, I withholding it 


for reasons that will be sufficiently ob¬ 
vious. Of course, that part of it, and 
, the many notes, necessary for its com¬ 
plete understanding by the Venusians 
'will not be transmitted—at any rate, I 
suppose Henry will not transmit that 
part of the text and those many notes. 

In a few moments, the last word of 
this history will have been penned. And 
I am going away now—with a single 
companion, whose name is Reem Gomar. 
Though the good things of life are ac¬ 
cessible to him, yet he is going atvay with 
me—to what, we can only dream. 

The great sun is just setting: I wonder 
■ in what far places Gomar and I shall see 
it go down in the west. Of course, 
neither Draconda nor Henry knows that 
we are going—we only know. 

I have been writing for a long time 
now, and my hand is tired, and my mind 
is tired, and so I shall say good-bye. Per¬ 
haps—who knows?—many years lie be¬ 
fore me and one day I shall even take 
up my pen to write another history of 
marvelous things and happenings. 

Until then, farewell. 

CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 
BY THE HAND OF HIS COMRADE 
TTERE Rider Famermaiu’s manu- 
^ -*■ script ends. Of course, Henry 
Quainfan succeeded in making an ap¬ 
paratus with which he could send elec¬ 
tromagnetic waves to our earth—else 
your eye never would have lighted on 
this story of Draconda. 

The first message was received by me 
(Homer L. Wood) on the tenth day of 
May at about a quarter past nine in the 
evening; and I succeeded, with the in¬ 
strument that Mr. Quainfan gave me 
shortly before his mysterious disappear¬ 
ance (and which Mr. Famermain forgot 
to mention) in soon getting an answer to 
him. Then came explanations, which I 
need not give here, and almost immedi¬ 
ately was begun the transmission of this 
marvelous history—now all ready to be 
given to the world; the most extraordi¬ 
nary true narrative, I believe, ever 
penned by mortal hand. 

“I have omitted,” says Mr. Quainfan, 
“certain lines in which Rider speaks of 
me in unmerited terms, though, of 
course, this was not done without his 
permission. ’ Otherwise certainly I 
should not have done so. Even as it is, 
some passages make me to blush like the 
rose of Sharon. In other respects, how¬ 
ever, Rider’s narrative (save, of course, 
that part of the text, and those many 
notes, written for the benefit of the 
Venusians) has been transmitted to*j you 
just as written. Nothing pertaining to 
Draconda has been omitted, though 
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Rider extended to her the favor of mak¬ 
ing any deletion that might be desired: 
however, not even a comma was struck 
from the record by her hand. 

“Often do we, Draconda and I, sit in 
the stillness of the night (in which no 
moon ever shines) and gaze with inde¬ 
scribable feelings at those two stars, the 
one much larger than the other, that we 
know so well—the earth and the moon. 
When they are in opposition, and for 
some time before and after, the disk of 
the earth is distinctly visible, and Terra 
is then a lovely object indeed in our 
Venusian skies. Mercury too blazes out 
nobly, now evening star, now star of 
morn. But oh, how I long for the 
silvery light of the moon! 

“And how interesting now will be the 
beautiful star Hesperus and Lucifer to 
eyes on the earth, now when it is known 
that this shining world, too, is the Abode 
of men and Avomen; that here also 1 , in 
this far-distant world, which in its re¬ 
moteness seems but a shining point, are 
love and hate, laughter and tears, 
ecstasy, death and sorrow—that great 
brooding shrouded thing that men, under 
various names, know as the Mystery of 
Being. 

“As for Eider, not a single word has 
ever come to us from him or about him. 
Every day I hope that the long silence 
Avill be broken, and never a messenger 
arrives but the hope rises in my heart 
that at last word has come to me, but 
it is only to sink again into 1 those 
troubled depths whence it comes. 

“Does he still see those two stars upon 
which avc so often gaze, or has darkness 
closed his eyelids in that sleep which 
men call death? 

“Only time can answer, and perhaps 
even from it no answer ever Avill come. 

“But I still hope: some time, if he is still 
living and goes not down to death, he will send 
word to me—some time will come to me again. 
Yes, surely there will come a day when he will 
long to see me as I do him and grasp his hand 

“Peradventure, though, he will circle the 
planet ere he comes to us again. 

“And now, to all who have known us, to every 
man, woman and child on the whole earth, 
Draconda and T send our best greetings spd 
best wishes—send them silently throbbing 
acrossrthat terrible, unfathomable abyss which 
I shall never cross again.” 

So now the curtain descends, the drama is 

And, as the great discoverer and his won¬ 
drous queen sit in the stillness of the night 
and gaze at those two stars that are Terra and 
Selene, so do I sit and gaze away at that Icive- 
ly orb which now hangs in our western sky at 
eve like some glorious jewel; and thousands 
of pictures come and go in my eyes, and I 
wonder if Rider Farnermain still lives somc- 
Avhere in that shining vastness which is to us 
but a point of light—if ever again his voice, 
as it were, will wing its swift and silent way 
across that everchanging, bottomless abyss that 
lies between. 

TOE JiXL 


A Wild and Terrifying Adventure , but 
It All Happened in a Hotel Room 


THE HAND 

By H. FRANCIS CASKEY 


T HE KEY fitted the door perfect¬ 
ly, so there was nothing- to warn 
me I was mistaken in entering 
the hotel room I supposed was my own. 
I know not what mental lapse caused me 
to mistake my floor. It was presumably, 
a bit of absent-mindedness for my mind 
was full of the details of a business meet¬ 
ing just over in the Auditorium. I had 
delivered the address of the evening, 
and, like most amateur speakers, was 
revolving in my thoughts the things I 
had said and the many others I had in¬ 
advertently left unsaid. This room, into 
which I mistakenly made my entrance, 
was, as I discovered later, directly be¬ 
neath my own. The sight that met my 
astounded gaze as I opened the door held 
me motionless in a paralysis of surprise. 


The unbelievable thing I saw before 
me was too astonishing, too weird, too 
utterly monstrous for credence. It was 
like a horrible replica of some fantastic 
dream such as visits those who have 
sought their sleep with over-burdened 
stomach or troubled mind. 

How many of us have waked from un¬ 
easy slumber with some terrifying unim¬ 
aginable picture of stark terror seared 
for a moment on the retina of our eyes 
by the unfathomable magie of uncon¬ 
sciousness ! How grateful we have been 
for the mysterious workings of nature 
which, with our complete awakening, 
erase these ghastly fantasies from 
memory’s gallery! 

Before me—facing me, in fact—from 
a chair on the farther side of the small 


table such as are common to all hotel 
rooms, sat a huge man whose gaze for a 
moment held my own. A dominating 
man, this, whose well-trimmed Yan Dyke 
beard lent a professional aspect to fea¬ 
tures strong and severe as those of any 
ancient Roman Emperor. He bulked' 
large behind the table like some great 
figure of Buddha, impressive and awe¬ 
inspiring in its quiet forcefulness. He 
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was coatless, and Ms immaculate sleeves 
were turned back to the elbows on two 
powerful arms. The burning eyes that 
held my own seemed charged with actual 
physical force, some super-animal 
magnetism. My glance wavered' to the 
bed, where Ms coat, carelessly tossed, 
assumed to my amazed vision the well- 
defined outlines of some Mdeous couch- 
ant animal, stark against the wMteness 
of the linen. 

But that wMch held me spellbound, 
seeming by its horrible actuality to 1 
freeze the blood within me, inhibiting my 
powers of speech and motion, lay on the 
table, wMte in the brilliant light, clean 
.and snowy, and, were it not for the 
ghastly story it told, even alluring. 

I gasped, “Great God! I am dream¬ 
ing!” 

A low laugh, softly modulated, yet 
carrying conviction of sincere amuse¬ 
ment, brought my startled gaze to the 
other end of the table. A girl sat there, 
a girl whose beauty beggars my powers 
of description, though I recall her every 
feature with a clarity of remembrance 
that will go with me to the grave. Fault¬ 
less she was, in clear pure beauty that 
allows me no play of words on any fea¬ 
ture that contributed to her loveliness. 
Hair of magic gold that glistened with 
inviting temptation to the touch; azure 
eyes, surpassing in their wondrous 
beauty Nature’s own painting of the 
eternal skies; skin that gleamed like 
ivory-porcelain on neck and shoulders 
that would be models for some sculptor’s 
everlasting fame. A fairy-woman, yet 
real enough as she smiled at me in un¬ 
affected mirth. 

For the first time I became aware of 
two other occupants of the room—two 
men who sat at the other end, of the 
table, slightly in the rear of the big map 
opposite me. My first horror-stricken 
gaze had so centered on what lay on the 
sMning blood-red mahogany table that I 
had failed to notice them. Both were 
dressed and groomed with exceeding 
care. Both were likewise of professional 
aspect, and neither seemed moved by any 
emotion other than mild amusement at 
what must have been my grotesque, 
frozen attitude. 

The calm matter-of-factness of these 
four people, and the smile on the face of 
the beautiful girl, terrified me with the 
fear my mind was leaving me. It was all 
too revolting, too ghoulish, too sickening 
for credence except to a dethroned rea¬ 
son. 

On the gleaming, polished wood of -the 
table, in almost the exact center, witMn 
reach of any of the four who sat about 


it, lay—My God! can I ever forget it?— 
a woman’s hand! 

A woman’s hand! 

Cleanly severed at the wrist, a flash¬ 
ing diamond sparkling from the plati¬ 
num mounting on the third finger, each 
well-kept nail gleaming pinkly in mute 
testimonial of much studied care, it was 
a grisly exhibit well calculated to stun 
the mind of any normal witness. My 
knees sagged and I dropped unbidden 
into a chair. 

A woman’s hand! 

Do you not see why it was that my 
soul grew ill and I doubted my own 
sanity? Have you thought, perhaps, 
that mine must be a lightly balanced, 
hysterical temperament that I should so 
easily grow horror-stricken over what 
was so surely but an anatomical speci¬ 
men, on display before these evidently 
scientific gentlemen for some legitimate 
purpose? A woman’s hand! Surely 
this was not the first time such an object 
had served the purposes of science. 

True—all of it true—but never such 
a hand as that at wMch I stared. Never 
such a hand, plump, unshriveled and 
pink with glowing life as was tMs. Never 
such a hand, so cleanly amputated with 
never the loss of a single drop of blood. 
Never a victim of so horrible a loss as 
she who smilingly raised a rounded 
wrist from which the hand was missing. 

Was it a dream? No! Except for a 
numbed horror, I was never more fully 
awake. The sound of the elevator reached 
me as its doors slammed on some distant 
floor. From the street came -the roar 
of passing street cars, and the occasional 
blast of a motor horn. No, it was not 
a dream! Would to God it were, that 
time might erase the sleep-destroying 
memory from my brain. 

Unnerved, weakened, sickened, I sat 
and stared in unbelieving fascination at 
the huge man who held my gaze and on 
whose face a slow smile began to creep. 
The sight I have just described had 
taken but the briefest moment to stamp 
itself upon my consciousness, and his 
easy gesture of casual welcome seemed 
to follow immediately upon my entrance 
into the room. None of those present 
seemed surprised or alarmed at my in¬ 
trusion, and he who dominated the small 
assembly now spoke in a quiet, assured 
voice that reached me with all the em¬ 
phasis of a command. 

“You are just in time, Mr. Ferrell, to 
witness a revolutionary performance in 
modern surgery.” 

He held up a peculiar S-shaped tube 
’n wMch a greenish liquid seemed to 
move sullenly. 

“TMs preparation is the most com¬ 
plete and marvelous anesthetic ever 


dreamed of. Applied externally, it in¬ 
stantly kills every nerve, halts every 
drop of blood, so that an amputation 
may be performed under the eyes of the 
patient with never a sense of pain nor 
feeling. • Applied immediately after¬ 
wards to the wound, it seals it hygien- 
ically and almost immediately trans¬ 
forms itself into skin, so that any opera¬ 
tion may be performed and recovery 
assured within an hour. As a matter of 
fact,” (he waved his hand negligently 
toward the grisly thing on the table) 
“that extremity was removed only five 
minutes before you came.” 

I stared in speecMess wonder at the 
girl, who again raised the severed wrist 
for my inspection. The stump was as 
though nature had planned a perfect 
woman but stopped short of perfection 
by failing to endow her with a hand. 
The skin seemed to grow smootMy 
around the end of the wrist. I could 
discern no evidences of recent surgical 
treatment. From the other end of the 
table one of the men spoke. 

“Perhaps Mr. Ferrell would care to 
make a closer examination of the sub¬ 
ject before witnessing the next opera¬ 
tion. ’ ’ 

I shrank back in my chair, my voice 
squeaking with excitement as I shrilled, 
“Another operation? My God, no! I 
will not be a witness to such monstrous 
malpractice.” 

Yet in my soul I knew I could not 
move from where I sat. Some unseen 
force gripped my heart. Its horrible 
restraining fingers held me inert in this 
charnel house of infamous trickery. 

The big man spoke smoothly, ignoring 
my protest as if my voice had failed to 
reach him. 

“Mr. Ferrell, being a layman, would 
doubtless prefer to remain seated, where 
he can witness what is done, unaffected 
so far as possible by Ms obviously morbid 
imagination.” 

The others nodded their agreement, 
and he turned to the girl, who moved 
closer to the table with apparently 
fanatical interest. Her gruesome efforts 
to use the hand, once a part of her 
beautiful body, and the fumbling in¬ 
effectiveness of the pitiful stump, 
brought a curse to my lips, but the cal¬ 
lous heartlessnesS' of the others seemed 
unaffected. The big man spoke. 

“Freda, your consent to this operas 
tion, which is to some extent a mutilation 
of your physical charms, is most gratify¬ 
ing, but I have decided the second opera¬ 
tion need not affect your appearance. 
You are not suffering any effects from 
the loss of your hand?” 

The girl, Freda, as he called her, 
smiled reassuringly. “None whatever, 
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Dr. Menostique. As yet I have not even 
missed it. ’ ’ 

I shrank back in my chair. My rea¬ 
son rebelled against the things my eyes 
and my hearing were telling me. What 
mysterious power was this in which the 
terrible doctor held this beautiful girl? 
With my own sight I had beheld her 
piteous fumblings with the wrist as. she 
had moved closer to the table. What 
prompted "her colossal untruth? I forced 
myself to speak, but the same horrible 
clutching fingers seemed to forbid my 
rising. 

“This is a hoax,” I croaked, my voice 
strange and unrecognizable in my own 
ears, “What are you trying to do? What 
monstrous trick are you playing with 
me?” 

Again the big man seemed not to hear 
me. His eyes were upon the girl, and 
the two at the end of the table leaned 
forward interestedly as he slowly with¬ 
drew a platinum-like stopper from the 
end of his peculiarly shaped retort. From 
a case which I had failed to notice, but 
which must have been on the table dur¬ 
ing all the time I had been in this awful 
room, he took several shining instru¬ 
ments which I recognized as surgical 
scalpels and knives. They fascinated me 
with their bright, sinister immaculate¬ 
ness. 

Dr. Menostique turned again to the 
girl. 

“It will be necessary to turn your 
chair, Freda, so' your head will lie on its 
back, directly under this light. You 
are not afraid? The removal of an eye 
will take but half the time involved in 
the amputation of the hand. I have the 
artificial eye in readiness.” 

Her eye! They were going to remove 
her eye! 

Again the rl smiled without a trace 
of fear. 

“I am glad to submit to these opera¬ 
tions in the cause of science,” she said. 
The two men at the end of the table 
nodded owlishly in agreement. They 
arose, as if actuated by a single brain, 
and walked to the other end of the table, 
passing me noiselessly, intent on assist¬ 
ing in the proper placement of the chair. 

The girl, Freda, likewise arose, and 
the two turned her chair so that its back 
was against the end of the table, directly 
under the cluster of lights that illumined 
the room. The doctor casually arranged 
his instruments and the tube. 

My soul struggled for the release of 
my body, but I was powerless to move. 
The huge man placed his instruments 
more carefully. The fearsome hand, 
still rosy in the white light, he shoved 
carelessly to one side, much as one might 
brush aside an unwanted pencil in 


absent-minded indifference. My mind 
revolted at this sickening display of 
casual indecency. The hand trembled 
on the edge of the table, and while I 
eyed it in horrible fascination, dropped 
upon the floor at my feet. The doctor 
looked up and evinced neither surprise 
nor regret at the gruesome incident. He 
stretched forth his hand, making the re¬ 
quest with nonchalant politeness. 

“The specimen,” he said smilingly, 
“there by your foot. Please hand it to 
me.” 

Some power beyond my own bent me 
to his request. For a moment I could 
not, and then, because it seemed I must, 
I picked the thing up. With a groan I 
dropped it instantly. Like some horrid 
revelation it came to me that I must be 
insane. The elevator clanged in its shaft 
and the street cars roared far below, 
while the constant screech of automobile 
sirens came plainly and clearly to my 
ears, but I was mad. I must be mad! 
Somewhere, somehow, my reason must 
have left me to become a whimpering 
scrapegoat for ghoulish fancies. 

For the hand was warm to my touch! 
Was I not mad? Was my mind not a 
shattered remnant of normality to im¬ 
agine that this hand, this poor dead wit¬ 
ness to an infamous quackery, carried 
within it for these many minutes since 
it had left the body of its mistreated 
owner the pulsating warmth of life ? I 
shrank in utter terror. 

But the quiet, commanding voice of 
the doctor reached me. 

* ‘ Quick, please! We are ready for the 
second operation.” 

The awfulness of that command! My 
God! the compelling awfulness of it. I 
had no choice. With racing heart and 
whirling brain I forced myself to hand 
the sickening object to him. He received 
it carelessly, and placed it with scarcely 
a look on the table before him. My soul 
shuddered with the consciousness of a 
profanation. I longed to flee from the 
room and all its horrid occupants, but 
the power of motion seemed to have left 
me. My eyes again followed the pur¬ 
poseful movements of the doctor. He 
was adjusting the table and carefully 
measuring the distance from it to the 
chair. The girl, Freda, stood waiting. 

Finally everything seemed to be to the 
big man’s liking. With never a glance 
at me or his colleagues, he motioned smil¬ 
ingly to Freda, who immediately took 
her place in the chair. Her uncanny 
willingness to submit to so unheard of an 
operation smacked in itself of insanity, 
yet her bearing and calm, untroubled 
eyes—those beautiful eyes, one of which 
was to be an offering to this inhuman 
god of chicanery—told all too clearly of 


her perfect awareness of what she was 
about to do. I strove to cry out, to call 
to the world some warning of what was 
about to happen—what had already hap¬ 
pened in that seemingly innocent hotel 
room, but though I tried mightily, no 
sound escaped my lips, nor did my mani¬ 
fest endeavors register upon any of the 
four who occupied it with me. Even 
now, on the morning following, I can 
recall with fearful vividness how frantic 
was my vain effort to shout. 

And then, while horror held me par¬ 
alyzed, the doctor, with shining scalpel 
in hand, nodded to one of the men to 
apply the greenish transparent liquid 
that moved curiously in the queer 
S-shaped tube. 

The strange leaden motion that seemed 
to originate in the liquid was a terrify¬ 
ing manifestation of unreality. It did not 
boil; it did not bubble. Rather it seemed 
to oscillate within itself in a heavy oily 
manner, a satanic disturbance which 
affected me strangely. A vision of the 
infernal one seemed to come between me 
and the tube as I watched, and the idea 
struck me as singularly appropriate, 
since only the devil himself could con¬ 
jure in so mind-twisting a fashion. 

A strange fancy took hold of me. I 
was no more a mortal. In some mysteri¬ 
ous manner I seemed to have passed on, \ 
and was now in the inferno. These things 
I was witnessing must be a part of the 
everlasting tortures I was to suffer in 
these lower regions. I writhed, but could 
not escape. 

The S-shaped tube disappeared. For 
a moment I thought it had vanished into 
thin air, and then I saw the man to whom 
the doctor had nodded lift it from the 
table. With a tiny cotton-tipped rod 
he was about to apply it to the eye of the 
girl, who, with head thrown back over 
the chair, where the strong lights re¬ 
vealed her pure startling beauty, waited 
with patient unconcern. 

Then for an instant my sight seemed 
to fail me. When I saw again, the man 
was setting the S-shaped tube back upon 
the table. The liquid was dull and 
strangely still. Only a small portion of 
it remained. The doctor spoke. 

“Quiet, please.” 

Before my unbelieving eyes (I had not 
really felt within my soul that such a 
thing could happen) the big man calmly 
ran the scalpel under the eye of the girl, 
who neither winced nor gave any other 
hmnifestation of concern. No drop of 
blood flowed! Great God! Not one drop 
of hlood! 

Some untapped power within me gave 
me strength to spring from my chair. 
Powerless was I to speak, but I found 
myself on my feet, and in a frenzy of 
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fear I fled from the room. Even in the 
going I thought it strange that no one 
made to' stop me, and I ran down the 
hallway as one possessed, fear of the 
unseen hard upon my heels. In a mo¬ 
ment, during which I must have taken 
the single flight of steps at a bound, I 
found myself in my own room on the 
floor above. Familiar things were about 
me. My traveling-bag, overcoat, cloth¬ 
ing, each easily recognized object, 
seemed a kindly rescuing hand, thrust 
forth to succor me from the awfulness of 
what had passed. With a sob I sank 
upon the bed and consciousness left me. 

I awoke with the noon-day light 
streaming through the window. For a 
moment, such was the startling clarity 
with which the events of the preceding 
night came back to me, I thought it must 
have all been some hideous dream. I was 
still fully dressed, but possessed of a 
physical weariness that vouched in it¬ 
self for a drain upon my mental energy. 
Clearly I recalled every step of the eve¬ 
ning before: my supper, the business 
meeting at which I had spoken, its break¬ 
ing up, the casual conversations that had 
their part in the adjournment, the hand¬ 
shakes of those who were leaving the 


city, my own final leavetaking before 
starting to-retire. Each detail stood 
forth clearly in my mind, and moved 
with logical sequence to the horrifying 
things I had by accident witnessed. I 
even recalled the fear and terror with 
which I had escaped from the room be¬ 
low. Even now, with the wholesome sun¬ 
light streaming into the room, I shud¬ 
dered with remembrance. I looked at 
my watch. Stopped! I had not wound 
it. No, the whole thing had happened. 
A sudden impulse, overmastering in its 
forcefulness, impelled me to write of the 
things I saw. 

And so I have written. I have set 
down all that happened, exactly as it 
did happen. No fault of memory has 
permitted the escape of any trifle. All 
of it is still clear in my brain . . . and 
I am hungry. 

I am back in my room after a hearty 
luncheon, which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
The desk clerk eyed me strangely when 
I asked, off-handedly as I thought, who 
had occupied the room directly under 
mine during the night. 

“Dr. Menostique and his wife,” he 
said, and added, with a curious look at 
me, “and his assistant. I think they were 


in the room until about midnight. They 
all checked out this morning.” 

The name, though familiar enough to 
me as that of the man who had been the 
leader in the sickening drama of the 
night, meant nothing else. 

“Dr. Menostique?” I asked. “Who, is 
Dr. Menostique?” 

The clerk was obviously bored and 
seemingly distrustful of my lack of 
knowledge of one who was apparently a 
celebrity. He eyed me pityingly. 

“Dr. Menostique is the shark’s shanks 
at this hypnotism thing,” he said. 
“Nutty bimbo. Likes to put the spell 
on strangers and make ’em see snakes, 
or something. Rotten trick to pull on a 
man, but the guys that he work on never 
seem to mind it I understand.” 

Hypnotized ? I do not know. I think 
I shall never know. It does not seem 
possible. Everything was too clear, too 
plainly convincing. The worldly wise 
clerk passed a final opinion. 

“They say what that fellow can make 
a man see is plain hell. Hope he never 
picks on me. I’d rather take my chances 
on waiting.” 

And I. 


The Original Bluebeard 


AS this extraordinary personage has long been the theme 

v not only of children’s early study and terror, and as no 
afterpiece ever had a greater run than that splendid and 
popular musician entertainment which bears the name of 
Bluebeard, the following is the character of that being who 
really existed and who was distinguished in horror and 
derision by that appellation. 

He was the famous Gilles, Marquis de Savals, a Marshal of 
France, and a general of uncommon intrepidity, and greatly 
distinguished himself in the reigns of Charles VI. and VII. 
by his courage, particularly against the English when they 
invaded France. He rendered those services to his country 
which were sufficient to immortalize his name, had he not for 
ever tarnished his glory by the most horrible and cruel mur¬ 
ders, blasphemies and licentiousness of every kind. His reve¬ 
nues were princely, but his prodigality was sufficient to render 
an emperor a bankrupt. Wherever he went he had in his 
suite a seraglio, a company of players, a band of musicians, a 


society of sorcerers, an almost incredible number of cooks, 
packs of dogs of various kinds, and above 200 led horses. 

Mezerai, an author of the highest repute, says that he en¬ 
couraged and maintained men who called themselves sorcerers, 
to discover hidden treasures, and corrupted young persons of 
both sexes to attach themselves to him for the sake of their 
blood, which was requisite to form his charms and incanta¬ 
tions. These horrid excesses may be believed when we reflect 
on the age of ignorance and barbarity in which they were cer¬ 
tainly but too often practiced. He was at length, for a state 
crime against the Duke of Brittany, sentenced to be burnt 
alive in a field at Nantes, A. D. 1440, but the Duke of Brittany, 
who was present at his execution, so far mitigated the sen¬ 
tence, that he was first strangled, then burnt, and his ashes 
buried. Though he was descended from one of the most 
illustrious families in France, he declared previous to his 
death, that all his horrid excesses were owing to his wretched 
education. 



The Loved Dead 

By C. M. EDDY, JR. 


I T IS midnight. Before dawn they 
will find me and take me to a black 
• cell where I shall languish inter¬ 
minably, while insatiable desires gnaw at 
my vitals and wither up my heart, till 
at last I become one with the dead that 
I love. 

My seat is the foetid hollow of an 
aged grave; my desk is the back of a 
fallen tombstone Worn smooth by devas¬ 
tating centuries; my only light is that of 
the stars and a thin-edged moon, yet I 
can see as clearly as though it were 
mid-day. Around me on every side, 
sepulchral sentinels guarding unkempt 
graves, the tilting, decrepit headstones 
lie half-hidden in masses of nauseous, 
rotting vegetation. Above the rest, sil¬ 
houetted against the livid.sky, an august 
monument lifts its austere, tapering 
spire like the spectral chieftain of a 
lemurian horde. The air is heavy with 
the noxious odors of fungi and the scent 
of damp, mouldy earth, but to me it is 
the aroma of Elysium. It is still— 
terrifyingly still—with a silence whose 
very profundity bespeaks the> solemn 
and the hideous. 'Could I choose my 
habitation it would be in the heart of 
some such city of putrefying flesh and 
crumbling bones; for their nearness 
sends ecstatic thrills through my soul, 
causing the stagnant blood to race 
through my veins and my torpid heart to 
pound with delirious joy—for the pres¬ 
ence of death is life to me! 

My early childhood was one long, 
prosaic and monotonous apathy. Strict¬ 
ly ascetic, wan, pallid, undersized and 
subject to protracted spells of morbid 
moroseness, I was ostracised by the 
healthy, normal youngsters of my own 
age. They dubbed me a spoil-sport, an 
“old woman,” because I had no interest 
in the rough, childish games they played, 
or any stamina to participate in them, 
Jhad I so desired. 

Like all rural villages, Fenham had its 
quota of poison-tongued gossips. > Their 
prying imaginations hailed my lethargic 
temperament as some abhorrent abnor¬ 
mality ; they compared me with my par¬ 
ents and shook their heads in ominous 
doubt at the vast difference. Some of 
the more superstitious openly pro¬ 
nounced me a changeling while others 
who knew something of my ancestry 


called attention to the vague mysterious 
rumors concerning a great-great-grand 
uncle who had been burned at the stake 
as a necromancer. 

Had I lived in some larger town, with 
greater opportunities for congenial com¬ 
panionship, perhaps I could have over¬ 
come this early tendency to be a recluse. 
As I reached my teens I grew even more 
sullen, morbid, and apathetic. My life 
lacked motivation. I seemed in the grip 
of something that dulled my senses, 
stunted my development, retarded my 
activities, and left me unaccountably 
dissatisfied. 

I was sixteen when I attended my first 
funeral. A funeral in Fenham was a 
pre-eminent social event, for our town 
was noted for the longevity of its in¬ 
habitants. When, moreover, the funeral 
was that of such a well-known character 
as my grandfather, it was safe to assume 
that the townspeople would turn out en 
masse to pay due homage to his memory. 
Yet I did not view the approaching cere¬ 
mony with even latent interest. Any¬ 
thing that tended to lift me out of my 
habitual inertia held for me only the 
promise of physical and mental dis¬ 
quietude. In deference to my parents’ 
importunings, mainly to give myself re¬ 
lief from their caustic condemnations of 
what they chose to call my unfilial atti¬ 
tude, I agreed to accompany them. 

r T''HERE was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary about my grandfather’s fu¬ 
neral unless it was the voluminous array 
of floral tributes; but this, remember, 
was my initiation to the solemn rites of 
such an occasion. Something about the 
darkened room, the oblong coffin with its 
somber drapings, the banked masses of 
fragrant blooms, the dolorous manifesta¬ 
tions of the assembled villagers, stirred 
me from my normal listlessness and 
arrested my attention. Roused from my 
momentary reverie by a nudge from my 
mother’s sharp elbow, I followed her 
across the room to the casket where the 
body of my grandparent laid. 

For the first time I was face to face 
with Death. I looked down upon the 
calm placid face lined with its multi¬ 
tudinous wrinkles, and saw nothing to 
cause so much of sorrow. Instead, it 
seemed to me that grandfather was im¬ 


measurably content, blandly satisfied. I 
felt swayed by some strange discordant 
sense of elation. So slowly, so stealthily 
had it crept over me, that I could scarce¬ 
ly define its coming. As I mentally re¬ 
view that portentous hour it seems that 
it must have originated with my first 
glimpse of that funeral scene, silently 
strengthening its grip with a subtle in- 
- sidiousness. A baleful malignant influ¬ 
ence that seemed to emanate from the 
corpse itself held me with magnetic 
fascination. My whole being seemed 
charged with some ecstatic electrifying 
force, and I felt my form straighten 
without conscious volition. My eyes were 
trying to burn beneath the closed lids of 
the dead man’s and read some secret 
message they concealed. My heart gave 
a sudden leap of unholy glee, and 
pounded against my ribs with demoni¬ 
acal force as if to free itself from the 
confining walls of my frail frame. Wild, 
wanton, soul-satisfying sensuality en¬ 
gulfed me. Once more the vigorous prod 
of a maternal elbow jarred me into ac¬ 
tivity. I had made my way to the sable- 
shrouded coffin with leaden tread; I 
walked away with newfound animation. 

I accompanied the cortege to the ceme¬ 
tery, my whole physical being permeated 
with this mystic enlivening influence. It 
was as if I had quaffed deep draughts of 
some exoteric elixir—some abominable 
concoction brewed from blasphemous 
formulae in the archives of Belial. 

The townsfolk were so intent upon the / 
ceremony that the radical change in my 
demeanor passed unnoticed by all save 
my father and my mother, but in the 
fortnight that followed, the village busy- 
bodies found fresh material for their 
vitriolic tongues in my altered bearing. 
At the end of the fortnight, however, the 
potency of the stimulus began to lose its 
effectiveness. Another day or two and I 
had completely reverted to my old-time 
langour, though not to the complete and 
engulfing insipidity of the past. Before, 
there had been an utter lack of desire to 
emerge from the enervation; now vague 
and indefinable unrest disturbed me. 
Outwardly I had become myself again, 
and the scandal-mongers turned to some 
more engrossing subject. Had they even 
so much as dreamed the true cause of my 
exhilaration they would have shunned- 
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me as if I were a filthy, leprous thing. 
Had I visioned the execrable power be¬ 
hind my brief period of elation I would 
have locked myself forever from the rest 
of the world and spent my remaining 
years in penitent solitude. 

'T'RAGEDY often runs in trilogies, 
hence despite the proverbial longev¬ 
ity of our townspeople the next five years 
brought the death of both parents. My 
mother went first, in an accident of the 
most unexpected nature; and so genuine 
was my grief that I was honestly sur¬ 
prised to find its poignancy mocked and 
contradicted by that almost forgotten 
feeling of supreme and diabolical ec¬ 
stasy. Once more my heart leaped wildly 
within me, once more it pounded at trip¬ 
hammer speed and sent the hot blood 
coursing through my veins with meteoric 
fervor. I shook from my shoulders the 
harassing cloak of stagnation only to re¬ 
place it with the infinitely more horrible 
burden of loathsome, unhallowed desire. 
I haunted the death-chamber where the 
body of my mother lay, my soul athirst 
for the devilish nectar that seemed to 
saturate the air of the darkened room. 
Every breath strengthened me, lifted me 
to towering heights of seraphic satisfac¬ 
tion. I knew, now, that it was but a sort 
of drugged delirium which must soon 
pass and leave me correspondingly weak¬ 
ened by its malign power, yet I could no 
mor6 control my longing than I could 
untwist the Gordian knots in the already 
tangled skein of my destiny. 

I knew, too, that through some strange 
satanie curse my life depended upon the 
dead for its motive force; that there 
was a singularity in my makeup which 
responded only to the awesome presence 
of some lifeless clod. A few days later, 
frantic for the bestial intoxicant on 
which the fullness of my existence de¬ 
pended, I interviewed Fenham’s sole un¬ 
dertaker and talked him into taking me 
on as a sort of apprentice. 

The shock of my mother’s demise had 
visibly affected my father. I think that 
if I had broached the idea of such outre 
employment at any other time he would 
have been emphatic in his refusal. As 
it was he nodded acquiescence after a 
moment’s sober thought. How little did 
I dream that he would be the object of 
my first practical lesson! 

He, too, died suddenly; developing 
some hither-to unsuspected heart afflic¬ 
tion. My octogenarian employer tried 
his best to dissuade me from the un¬ 
thinkable task of embalming his body, 
nor did he detect the rapturous glint in 
my eyes as I finally won him over to my 
damnable point of view. I cannot hope 
to express the reprehensible, the unutter¬ 


able thoughts that swept in tumultuous 
waves of passion through my racing 
heart as I labored over the lifeless clay. 
Unsurpassable love was the keynote of 
these concepts, a love greater—far 
greater—than any I had ever borne him 
w r hile he was alive. 

My father was not a rich man, but 
he had possessed enough of worldly 
goods to make him comfortably inde¬ 
pendent. As his sole heir I found my¬ 
self in rather a paradoxical position. My 
early youth had totally failed to fit me 
for contact w r ith the modern world, yet 
the primitive life of Fenham with its 
attendant isolation palled upon me. In¬ 
deed, the longevity of the inhabitants 
defeated my sole motive in arranging my 
indenture. 

After settling the estate it proved an 
easy matter to secure my release and I 
headed for Bayboro, a city some fifty 
miles away. 

Here my year of apprenticeship stood 
me in good stead. I had no trouble in 
establishing a favorable connection as an 
assistant with the Gresham Corporation, 
a concern that maintained the largest 
funeral parlors in the city. I even pre¬ 
vailed upon them to let me sleep upon 
the premises—-for already the proximity 
of the dead was becoming an obsession. 

I applied myself to my task with un¬ 
wonted zeal. No case was too gruesome 
for my impious sensibilities, and I soon 
became master at my chosen vocation. 
Every fresh corpse brought into the es¬ 
tablishment meant a fulfilled promise of 
ungodly gladness, of irreverent gratifica¬ 
tion ; a return of that rapturous tumult 
of the arteries which transformed my. 
grisly task into one of beloved devotion 
— yet every such carnal satiation exacted 
its toll. I came to dread the days that 
brought no dead for me to gloat over, 
and prayed to all the obscene gods of 
the nethermost abysses to bring swift, 
sure death upon the residents of the 
city. 

'T'HEN came the nights when a skulk- 
ing figure stole surreptitiously 
through the shadowy streets of the sub¬ 
urbs: pitch-dark nights when the mid¬ 
night moon was obscured by heavy lower¬ 
ing clouds. It was a furtive figure that 
blended with the trees and cast fugitive 
glances over its shoulder; a figure bent 
on some malignant mission. After one 
of those prowling* the morning papers 
would scream to their sensation-mad 
clientele the details of some nightmare 
crime; column on column of lurid gloat¬ 
ing over abominable atrocities; parti- 
graph on paragraph of impossible solu¬ 
tions and extravagant, conflicting sus¬ 
picions. Through it all I felt a supreme 


sense of security, for who would for a 
moment suspect an employe in an under¬ 
taking establishment, where Death w r as 
supposedly an every-day affair, of seek¬ 
ing surcease from unnamable urgings in 
the cold-blooded slaughter of his fellow- 
beings ? I planned each crime with mani¬ 
acal cunning, varying the manner of my 
murders so that no one would even 
dream that all were the work of one 
blood-stained pair of hands. The after¬ 
math of each nocturnal venture was an 
ecstatic hour of pleasure, pernicious mid 
unalloyed; a pleasure always heightened 
by the chance that its delicious source 
might later be assigned to my gloating 
administrations in the course of my 
regular occupation. Sometimes that 
double and ultimate pleasure did occur— 
O rare and delicious memory! 

During long nights when I clung close 
to the shelter of my sanctuary, I was 
prompted by the mausoleum silence to 
devise new and unspeakable ways of 
lavishing my affections upon the dead 
that I loved—the dead that gave m6 
life! 

One morning Mr. Gresham came much 
earlier than usual—came to find m.6 
stretched out upon a cold slab deep in 
ghoulish slumber, my arms wrapped 
about the stark, stiff, naked body of a 
fetid corpse! He roused me from my 
salacious dreams, his eyes filled with 
mingled detestation and pity. Gently 
but firmly he told me that I must go, 
that my nerves were unstrung, that I 
needed a long rest from the repellent 
tasks my vocation required, that my im¬ 
pressionable youth was too deeply af¬ 
fected by the dismal atmosphere of my 
environment. How little did he know 
of the demoniacal desires that spurred 
me on in my disgusting infirmities! I 
was wise enough to see that argument 
would only strengthen his belief in my 
potential madness—it was far betljpr to 
leave than to invite discovery of the mo¬ 
tive underlying my actions. 

After this I dared not stay long in one 
place for fear some overt act would bare 
my' secret to an unsympathetic world. I 
drifted from city to city, from town to 
town. I worked in morgues, around 
cemeteries, once in a crematory-—any¬ 
where that afforded me an opportunity 
to be near the dead that I so craved. 

Then came the world war. I was one 
of the first to go across, one of the last 
to return. Four years of blood-red 
charnel Hell . . . sickening slime of 
rain-rotten trenches . .. deafening burst¬ 
ing of hysterical shells . . . monotonous 
droning of sardonic bullets . . . smok¬ 
ing frenzies of Phlegethon’s fountains 
. . . stifling fumes of murderous gases 
.. . grotesque remnants of smashed and 
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shredded bodies . . . four years of tran¬ 
scendent satisfaction. 

In every wanderer there is a latent 
urge to return to the scenes of his child¬ 
hood. A few months later found me 
making my way through £he familiar by¬ 
ways of Fenham. Vacant dilapidated 
farm houses lined the adjacent roadsides, 
while the years had brought equal retro¬ 
gression to the town itself. A mere 
handful of the houses were occupied, 
but among these was the one I had once 
called home. The tangled, weed-choked 
driveway, the broken window panes, the 
uncared-for acres that stretched behind, 
all bore mute confirmation of the tales 
that guarded inquiries had elicited— 
that it now sheltered a dissolute drunk¬ 
ard who eked out a meager existence 
from the chores his few neighbors gave 
him out of sympathy for the mistreated 
wife and undernourished child who 
shared his lot. All in all, the glamour 
surrounding my youthful environment 
was entirely dispelled; so, prompted by 
some errant foolhardy thought, I next 
turned my steps toward Bayboro. 

IT ERE, too, the years had brought 
changes, but in reverse order. The 
small city I remembered had almost 
doubled in size despite its wartime de¬ 
population. Instinctively I sought my 
former place of employment, finding it 
still there but with an unfamiliar name 
and “Successor to” above the door, for 
the influenza epidemic had claimed Mr. 
Gresham, while the boys were overseas. 
Some fateful mood impelled me to ask 
for work. I referred to my tutelage 
under Mr. Gresham with some trepida¬ 
tion, but my fears were groundless—my 
late employer had earned the secret of 
my unethical conduct with him to the 
grave. An opportune vacancy insured 
my immediate re-installation. 

Ttan came vagrant haunting mem¬ 
ories of scarlet nights of impious pil¬ 
grimages, and an uncontrollable desire to 
renew those illicit joys. I cast caution 
to the winds and launched upon another 
series of damnable debaucheries. Once. 
more the yellow sheets found welcome 
material in the devilish details of my 
crimes, comparing them to the red weeks 
of horror that had appalled the city 
years before. Once more the police sent 
out their dragnet and drew into its en¬ 
meshing folds—nothing! 

My thirst for the noxious nectar of the 
dead grew to a consuming fire, and I 
began to shorten the periods between my 
odious exploits. I realized that I was 
treading on dangerous ground, but 
demoniac desire gripped me in its tor- 
taring tentacles and urged me on. 


All this time my mind was becoming 
more and more benumbed to any in¬ 
fluence except the satiation of my insane 
longings. Little details vitally impor¬ 
tant to one bent on such evil escapades 
escaped me. Somehow, somewhere, I 
left a vague trace, an elusive clue, be¬ 
hind—not enough to warrant my arrest, 
but sufficient to turn the tide of sus¬ 
picion in my direction. I sensed this 
espionage, yet was helpless to stem the 
surging demand for more dead to 
quicken my enervated soul. 

Then came the night when the shrill 
whistle of the police roused me from my 
fiendish gloating over the body of my 
latest victim, a gory razor still clutched 
tightly in my hand. .With one dexterous 
motion I closed the blade and thrust it 
into the pocket of the coat I wore. Night¬ 
sticks beat a lusty tattoo upon the door. 
I crashed the window with a chair, 
thanking Fate I had chosen one of the 
cheaper tenement districts for my locale. 
I dropped into a dingy alley as blue- 
coated forms burst through the shattered 
door. Over shaky fences, through filthy 
back yards, past squalid ramshackle 
houses, down dimly-lighted narrow 
streets I fled. I thought at once of the 
wooded marshes that lay beyond the city 
and stretched for half a hundred miles 
till they touched the outskirts of Fen¬ 
ham. If I could reach this goal I would 
be temporarily safe. Before dawn I was 
plunging headlong through the forebod¬ 
ing wasteland, stumbling over the rotting 
roots of half-dead trees whose naked 
branches stretched out like grotesque 
arms striving to encumber me with 
mocking embraces. 

The imps of the nefarious gods to 
whom I offered my idolatrous prayers 
must have guided my footsteps through 
that menacing morass. A week later 
wan, bedraggled, and emaciated, I 
lurked in the woods a mile from Fenham. 
So far I had eluded my pursuers, yet I 
dared not show myself, for I knew that 
the alarm must have been sent broadcast. 
I vaguely hoped I had thrown them off 
the trail. After that first frenetic night 
I had heard no sound of alien voices, 
no crashing of heavy bodies through the 
underbrush. Perhaps they had con¬ 
cluded that my body lay hidden in some 
stagnant pool or had vanished forever 
in the tenacious quagmire. 

Hunger gnawed at my vitals with 
poignant pangs, thirst left my throat 
parched and dry. Yet far worse was the 
unbearable hunger of my starving soul 
for the stimulus I found only in the 
nearness of the dead. My nostrils 
quivered in sweet recollection. No longer 
could I delude myself with the thought 
that this desire was a mere whim of the 


heated imagination. I knew now that it 
was an integral part of life itself; that 
without it I should bum out like an 
empty lamp. I summoned all my re¬ 
maining energy to fit me for the task of 
satisfying my accursed appetite. Despite 
the peril attending my move I set out to 
reconnoiter, skirting the sheltering shad¬ 
ows like an obscene wraith. Once more 
I felt that strange sensation of being led 
by some unseen satellite of Satan. Yet 
even my sin-steeped soul revolted for a 
moment when I found myself before my 
native abode, the scene of my youthful 
hermitage. 

Then these disquieting memories 
faded. In their place came overwhelm¬ 
ing lustful desire. Behind the rotting 
walls of this old house lay my prey. A 
moment later I had raised one of the 
shattered windows and clambered over 
the silL I listened for a moment, every 
sense alert, every muscle tensed for 
action. The silence reassured me. With 
cat-like tread I stole through the familiar 
rooms until stertorous snores indicated 
the place where I was to find surcease 
from my sufferings. I allowed myself 
a sigh of anticipatory ecstasy as I pushed 
open the door of the bedchamber. Pan¬ 
ther-like I made my way to the supine 
form stretched out in drunken stupor. 
The wife and child—where were they? 
—well, they could wait. My clutching 
fingers groped for his throat . . « 

T T OURS later I was again the fugitive, 

-*■ but a new-found stolen strength was 
mine. Three silent forms slept to wake 
no more. It was not until the garish 
light of day penetrated my hiding-place 
that I visualized the certain conse¬ 
quences of my rashly purchased relief. 
By this time the bodies must have been 
discovered. Even the most obtuse of 
the rural police must surely link the 
tragedy with my flight from the nearby 
city. Besides, for the first time I had 
been careless enough to leave some 
tangible proof of my identity—my 
fingerprints on the throats, of the newly 
dead. All day I shivered in nervous 
apprehension. The-mere crackling of a 
dry twig beneath my feet conjured 
mental images that appalled me. That 
night under cover of the protecting 
darkness I skirted Fenham and made for 
the woods that lay beyond. Before dawn 
came the first definite hint of renewed 
pursuit—the distant baying of hounds. 

Through the long night I pressed on, 
but by morning I could feel my arti¬ 
ficial strength ebbing. Noon brought 
once more the insistent call of the con¬ 
taminating curse, and I knew I must fall 
by the way unless I could once more 
experience that exotic intoxication that 
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came only with the proximity of the 
loved dead. I had traveled in a wide 
semicircle. If I pushed steadily ahead, 
midnight would bring me to the ceme¬ 
tery where I had laid away my parents 
years before. My only hope, I felt cer¬ 
tain, lay in reaching this goal before I 
was overtaken. With a silent prayer to 
the devils that dominated my destiny I 
turned leaden feet in the direction of my 
last stronghold. 

God! Can it be that a scant twelve 
hours have passed since I started for my 
ghostly sanctuary ? I have lived an 
eternity in each leaden hour. But I have 
reached a rich reward. The noxious 
odors of this neglected spot are frank¬ 
incense to my suffering soul! 


The first streaks of dawn are greying 
the. horizon. They are coming! My 
sharp ears catch the far-off howling of 
the dogs! It is but a matter of minutes 
now before they find me and shut me 
away forever from the rest of the world, 
to spend my days in ravaging yearnings 
till at last I join the dead I love! 

They shall not take me! A way of 
escape is open! A coward’s choice, per¬ 
haps, but better—far better—than end¬ 
less months of nameless misery. I will 
leave this record behind me that some 
soul may perhaps understand why I 
make this choice. 

The razor! It has nestled forgotten in 
my pocket since my flight from Bayboro. 
Its blood-stained blade gleams oddly in 


the waning light of the thin-edged moon. 
One slashing stroke across my left wrist 
and deliverance is assured . . . 

Warm, fresh blood spatters grotesque 
patterns on dingy, decrepit slabs . . . 
phantasmal hordes swarm over the rot¬ 
ting graves . . . spectral fingers beckon 
me . . . ethereal fragments of unwritten 
melodies rise in celestial crescendo . . . 
distant stars dance drunkenly in demo¬ 
niac accompaniment... a thousand tiny 
hammers beat hideous dissonances on 
anvils inside my chaotic brain . . . 
gray ghosts of slaughtered spirits parade 
in mocking silence before me . . . 
scorching tongues of invisible flame sear 
the brand of Hell upon my sickened soul 
... I can—write—no—more. . . . 


Distressing March of the Crusaders Through Phrygia 


'"JpHREE days after the battle of Doryleum the army com¬ 
menced its march, and entered the mountainous country 
of Phrygia. Unforeseen distresses encompassed them. The 
co-operation of Alexius was cold and confined, when his great 
object, the reduction of Nice, was achieved; and his fears of 
the virtue of his allies had made him conceal from them the 
horrors of a passage through Asia Minor to Syria/ From the 
ruins of the Nissian Seljuks, Saisan, the son of Kilidge Arslan, 
raised a force of ten thousand horsemen, and travelling into 
those countries which they knew would be traversed by the 
Croises, they represented themselves as victors. The people 
were unable to oppose assertions which could be supported by 
the sword; and they admitted the Turks into their towns. The 
^hurehes were despoiled, the public treasures were robbed, 
and the stores in the granaries were eaten or destroyed. The 


miserable Christians followed their enemies through this 
wasted land. The soil too was dry and sterile; and Europeans 
could ill endure the heat of a Phrygian summer. In one day 
five hundred people died. Women, no longer able to afford 
sustenance to their infants, exposed their breasts to the swords 
of the soldiers. Many of the horses perished; the baggage 
(it was lamentable yet a laughable sight, says an eye-wit¬ 
ness) was placed on the backs of goats, hogs and dogs. These 
a nim als too died of thirst and neither the dogs nor the chase 
nor the falcons could hunt the prey which the woods afforded. 
The Crusaders passed the Phrygian mountains and deserts, 
and reached a country where the very means of life were 
fatal to many. They threw themselves without caution into 
the first river that presented itself; and nature could not 
support the transition from want to satiety. 


Remarkable Accident 


SINGULAR circumstance took place in the year 1820, at 
x the Comedie Francaise. 

Baptiste, who was playing the part of a bailiff, drew from 
his pocket a paper to represent the warrant by virtue of which 
he exercised his authority. What was his astonishment on 
reading the name of one of his female relations, who, through 
ignorance of a will which had been made in her favor at 
Dresden, was deprived of a considerable fortune bequeathed 
to her by her uncle. The paper was a true copy of this will. 

Baptiste uttered several exclamations of surprise, accom¬ 
panied by such comic gesticulations, that the theatre re¬ 
sounded with applause. The audience, however, were far 


from suspecting the real cause. Baptiste having carefully 
deposited the paper in his pocket, continued his part, and the 
next day communicated the discovery to his relation, whose 
claims were shortly after acknowledged. 

This strange adventure is explained as follows: Some time 
before, a party of the performers of the Comedie Francaise 
proceeded to Dresden, to play in the presence of the sover¬ 
eigns, who were assembled in that city. Among other scenic 
accessories, they found it necessary to procure a number of 
old parchments, and it is probable the document in question 
remained ever since in the pocket of the dress worn by 
Baptiste when he made the fortunate discovery. 




Through This Romantic Tale of 
Love and Rapture Stalks the 
Grim Specter of Tragedy 


The Vow on Halloween 

By LYLLIAN HUNTLEY HARRIS 


I T WAS Halloween, the time of 
revelry, when mysticism holds full 
sway and hearts are supposed to be 
united beneath the magic glow of dim 
lanterns. It w r as the time of apple bob¬ 
bing, fortune telling, and masking in 
motley raiment, the whole glamoured 
over by the light of wishing candles. 

Amid such scenes one never thinks 
of tragedy, but it treads apace, some¬ 
times among the gay revelers, and many 
a domino or cowl covers that which 
would make the stanchest heart quake 
and is as different from the gay exterior 
as darkness is from light. 

The lanterns glimmered, the vari¬ 
colored lights shading and darkening 
with the winds that soughed through the 
beautiful old garden where the fete was 
held. 

The pergolas, standing whitely aloof 
from surrounding density, made won¬ 
derful trysting places for the age-old 
stories of love to be whispered. 

“You have made me very happy to¬ 
night, Audrey,”* a deep voice was whis¬ 
pering. “I think that all my after life 
will be a paean of gratitude' for this 
moment of bliss. When you w'ould 
vouchsafe no word of hope, not even one 
of pity, I felt hopeless, broken. Life 
seemed as senseless as a stupid rhyme! 
But now, dearest, life’s cup is filled to 
overflowing! ’ ’ 

His lips met hers in a lingering caress. 
For a moment the lanterns seemed to 
flicker and dim. A slight shudder ran 
over her slender frame. She freed her¬ 
self gently. 

“I cannot expect you to understand, 
Arthur,” Audrey replied, “why you 
were kept waiting. The silence encom¬ 
passed the whole of the earth and sky to 
me. It has been a frightful reality, 
which my tongue refused to explain un¬ 
til today, and my mental anguish has 
well nigh swayed my reason. A year 
ago tonight I experienced a terrible or¬ 
deal, more uncanny because it has 
seemed impossible for me to shake off 
the pall of it. It has changed the course 
of my life. For a year I have lived the 
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life of a senseless thing, a piece of clay, 
merely breathing, eating, sleeping, but 
with no soul left me— ” 

Her voice trailed off into nothingness, 
and for a while both were silent. He 
was awed by her utterances. His arm 
tightened about her. 

“Poor Audrey,” he whispered, “you 
must have worried yourself needlessly. 
Is not illusion a sort of night to the mind 
which we people with dreams?” 

“It was no illusion, Arthur, but grim 
reality. But last night a dream came to 
me which seemed to awaken my dead 
sensibilities, cut loose the spell under 
which I was living. In it I was com¬ 
manded to tell you all.” 

Gently he caressed her. 

“Tell me what you Avish, dear, and 
nothing more. Remember hope is better 
than memory. I am listening.” 

“I shall tell you all. Toil suffered, - 
so nothing shall be witheld. My troubles 
began when my father had financial re¬ 
verses. I gave music lessons to eke out 
a meager income. About this time Roths¬ 
child Manny came into my life. He 
loved me at sight, as intensely as I 
loathed him. One glance from his slant¬ 
ing, shifty eyes was sufficient to set me 
cowering in my chair, and if his hand 
by chance touched mine, cold chills 
chased over my body. He was like some 
demon, waiting his chance to spring up¬ 
on his prey. 

“Imagine my dismay, when my 
parent immediately began insisting on 
my marriage with this monster! His 
fortune would retrieve ours and would 
regain the position we had lost by finan¬ 
cial reverses. The horror of it! After 
one lengthy argument I felt my brain 
reel, and I fell upon my knees crying 
and imploring my father to spare me 
this ordeal. He was obdurate and in¬ 
sisted upon my consent. Finally he sent 
for Manny, placed my hand in his, and 
gave me to him formally. But not once 
did I encourage him, and he seemed to 
change into a veritable demon. His eyes 
would become crafty as he looked at me 


and his face assume an expression of 
sardonic intensity. 

“One day, the day that is seared upon 
my memory, one year ago tonight, he 
sought me out. I was alone in the 
house, my father having gone to the 
lodge. Manny Avas trembling under 
some terrible emotion. 

“ ‘Your welcome does not shine forth 
from your eyes, my dear,’ he said as he 
seated himself and took my hand. 

‘ ‘ With a gesture of horror I jerked it 
away. The motion seemed to infuriate 
him, and deepened the intensity of his 
eyes. 

“ ‘I came to take you driving,’ he 
said, with a quick intake of his breath. 
‘The night is lovely and my new car is 
Avithout. It will be yours when you are 
mine.’ 

“There was a steely intensity in his 
gaze directed upon me. 

■ • “ ‘I don’t care to go,’ X Said quietly. 

“‘Pray reconsider. I may be able 
to persuade you to feel differently if you 
give me a chance.’ 

“Here I interrupted. 

“ ‘I will do nothing of the sort,’ X 
cried, ‘I will go nowhere with you. I 
want nothing to do with you, and, God 
willing, I will never be your Avife! ’ 

“My words infuriated him. He was 
under some poAverful influence of evil. 
He seized my wrist and, jerking me out 
of my chair, shook me violently. 

“My senses reeled, and I must have 
lost consciousness. All I remember was 
being held up by main force, those hor¬ 
rible evil eyes boring malevolently into 
mine while he shouted in my ear: 

“ ‘Remember—young lady, you will 
drive with me—yet! Maybe not now, 
but some day! This is not a threat, it 
is a declaration, and neither stars, moon 
nor even heaven itself, shall deliver you 
from it.’ 

“I was thrown violently upon the 
floor. Merciful oblivion came to me. 

“For days I was ill— not knoAving, not 
caring what happened, craving death .to 
relieve me from the sinister influence 
and deliver me from the effect of that 
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horrible vow on Halloween. When I 
recovered I learned that Manny, driving 
his car that day madly, had lost control 
and had come to a horrible end. His 
evil influence seemed to hold me drugged 
in its power. I longed to die. But 
death does not come when one craves it. 
I lived, a piece of senseless clay, until 
you came to me; and when I looked into 
your eyes I felt that heaven had been 
kind in denying me my desire. My 
heart, my soul, went out to you, but I 
couldn’t let you know. I could never 
become your wife with that terrible vow 
sounding in my ears, that terrible power 
controlling me. 

“Then yesterday, in the dim watches 
of the night a dream came to me. A 
voice spoke and said: ‘Love beyond 
price is yours. Take and cherish it, 
lest this priceless gift be withdrawn!’ 


“I awoke, happy, myself once more, 
grateful that life could come to me 
again.” 

She nestled . close and his hand 
caressed her hair. 

“My darling, how you have suffered. 
My whole life shall be spent in keeping 
you free of the mirage of this terrible 
experience— ’ ’ 

“Beg pardon,” a suave voice inter¬ 
rupted, and a cowled figure drew near, 
“this is my dance, I believe. Is it not 
too warm to repair to the ballroom? I 
have my car here. A spin will refresh 
us both.” 

The cowled figure bowed low. Audrey 
glanced at her card, and arose with a 
little laugh. 

“You will excuse me, Arthur, won’t 
you? It seems that this august domino 
person has prior claim.” 


With a light hand on the newcomer’s 
arm she was lost in the crowd. The 
music from the palm-shaded orchestra 
stirred forth, hummed, throbbed, and 
sobbed into a soft requiem. 

n pWO days later, some belated way- 
• farers came upon a young woman, 
who seemed unable to move from her 
seat in an automobile. Upright beside 
her was a skeleton, whose sightless eye- 
sockets even then bored into the soul 
from which the light of reason had fled 
forever more! 

Manny had kept his threat. 

And in an old moonlit garden, under 
the white pergola where he had lived 1 
his one moment of bliss, a figure fell, 
turned into sudden clay, as the smoking 
weapon could testify. 


A Spell Was Cast by the Cold Blue Eyes 
of a Skeleton , But Suddenly 
the Spell Snapped 


EYES 

By GALEN C. COLIN 


“TTTT APPY” Bill Ransom of strug- 

I - "l gling Medical College days is 
now Dr. William Ransom, 
world renowned surgeon, and collects 
thousands in fat fees every year. But 
to this day the stare of a pair of un¬ 
blinking, intense blue eyes will make him 
shudder. No matter what the possible 
fee, he will always refuse a case of opti¬ 
cal surgery. His colleagues call it ec¬ 
centricity—but I know different, for you 
see, there is .a story and I got it first 
hand. It happened near the close of our 
last year in school. 

I didn’t usually study on Sunday 
evenings. A medical student who spends 
his days cutting up cadavers and listen¬ 
ing to lectures on symptoms and ail¬ 
ments needs at least one day’s relaxation 
each week. But final examinations be¬ 
gan Monday morning, and I was not 
sure of myself in optical anatomy. That 
is the reason “Happy” Bill Ransom 
found me in my room that drizzly and 
drear June night. 

There came a clatter at my elbow. Two 
tiny red lights flashed on. I turned to 
my door and called, “Come.” 


The door opened and there stood Bill. 
Big handsome, blond, poor as a church 
mouse but carefree and happy—that was 
Bill. His hat was gone. His hair was 
unkempt and uncombed. The usually 
radiant face was haggard and drawn. 
Dark circles were beneath his eyes. He 
staggered like a drunken man. 

“For God’8 sake, Jim, the eyes! Turn 
off that damn thing!” 

His voice was hoarse and broken as 
he begged. 

He was looking at my door-knocker, a 
contrivance of which I was inordinately 
proud. It was a perfect snow-white skull 
with the lower jaw hinged. Tiny elec¬ 
tric bulbs of red glass were in the eye 
sockets. A touch of the button outside 
my door turned on the red lights and set 
a toy motor running. The motor in 
turn started the lower jaw clattering. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” I gasped 
as I threw off the switch. 

He sank into my big Morris chair and 
covered his face with his hands. His 
body shook with a violent chill. 

“Some jag!” I mumbled, half to my¬ 
self. 


“I’m not drunk,” he said hoarsely. 
“Jim—Jim—I believe I am going in¬ 
sane. I’ve got to tell someone. You’re 
the best friend I have in the world. Will 
you listen to me? Will you help me 
fight it off ? You’ve got to, Jim! 

“Calm down, old son,” I said evenly, 
although I was beginning to get just a 
little shaky at Bill’s palpable terror. 
“Sure I’ll help you—you know that. 
What is it?” 

“We’ve only three weeks more at the 
old school,” he began. “Then well be 
full fledged M. D.’s. And Jim, I’ve 
wanted a skeleton to mount for my 
study. I have never before wanted any¬ 
thing quite so badly. It has become an 
obsession with me. I can’t buy one. It 
is all I can do to earn my expenses. I 
have tried to trade for one—I have even 
been tempted to steal. Jim, I had begun 
to get desperate. The days were passing 
and I was still as far as ever from get¬ 
ting my skeleton. It maddened me that 
the cemeteries guarded thousands of 
skeletons and I could not even have the 
smallest and most insignificant of the lot. 
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“Last Friday I succumbed to tempta¬ 
tion. I determined to desecrate the home 
of the dead. You don’t blame me, do 
you ? You know what it is to want some¬ 
thing so badly that any sacrifice is not 
too’ great. 

“Do you remember last Friday night? 
It was foggy and a chill was in the air. 
A light mist was falling—just enough 
to make each branch and twig along the 
cemetery drive moisture-laden and drip¬ 
ping. You couldn’t see ten feet ahead of 
your face. I went alone. Under my. 
arm was a grain bag in which to carry 
back the bones. A spade was my only 
tool, and I filched it from the caretaker’s 
shed. An electric flash gave all the il¬ 
lumination I needed. 

“I was not afraid of the dead—then. 
A medical student seldom is. Yet, as 
a heritage fVom our ancestors, a grave¬ 
yard always holds something of shud¬ 
dering dread—and this was a gloomy 
night. 

“As I slunk along the drive, the wet 
branches slapped me in the face. I knew 
what they were but I could not repress 
a shudder at each cold touch. I could 
almost see the spirits of the dead. I 
could almost hear their protests at this 
vandalism. 

“I searched among the headstones, 
reading the inscriptions. I wanted a 
body that had been buried long enough 
for the flesh to drop from the bones. The 
skeleton must be that of a man of in¬ 
telligence, for I wanted the skull to be 
beautifully moulded. That is why I 
chose the grave marked. The name 
sounded solid and dependable—-and he 
had been buried in 1902. The name 
doesn’t conjure up the image of a haunt¬ 
ing specter, does it? But, God, why did 
I choose that grave ? 

‘* I began digging. Deeper and deeper 
I went. Every spadeful of earth taken 
from the grave added to my dread. But 
I was desperate. Finally my spade 
struck something solid, Something it 
would not penetrate. A few more spade¬ 
fuls, and I uncovered the box that held 
the coffin. I threw out the last of the 
earth—and with it went my terror. 


“The wood was so badly decayed that, 
it would hardly support my weight. It 
came away easily as I pried with the 
broad spade. The coffin came into view, 
an old-fashioned casket, solidly built, but 
not securely fastened. 

“By the radiance of my flashlight I 
found the catch and threw back the lid. 
I was standing at the head. As the 
cover came up I had my first view of the 
skeleton. All the flesh had returned to 
dust, but the bones were snow-white and 
beautifully preserved. I first saw the 
feet—then the leg bones—then the 
arched ribs. I gloated—I laughed aloud 
and the grave threw back the echoes. 
Then the laugh froze on my lips as I 
looked at the skull. 

“I screamed with terror. Clammy 
sweat dripped from my brow. The spade 
fell crashing into the naked ribs. Jim— 
you’ll never believe it—two cold blue 
eyes stared up at me from the fleshless 
skull. They were glassy with hate. Un- 
winkingly, glaring back the light from 
my flash, they bored into my very soul. 

“Again I screamed. Frantically I 
tried to climb from the pit. Three times 
I clawed my way to the top only to fall 
back among the bones. Still the eyes 
stared at me. They seemed to'leer at 
my fright. The fourth attempt and I 
, reached the top. Flashlight, spade, sack 
—everything was forgotten. I fled for 
my very life from those eyes. They 
seemed to follow me. They menaced me 
from every side. As I sped up the 
street and into my room they darted 
venomous glances at me from every 
street light. 1 slammed the door, and 
still those hateful orbs were with me. 

“I tried to read. Those eyes came be¬ 
tween me and the page. I went to bed 
but I could not sleep. After hours of 
tossing I dozed fitfully. I dreamed. The 
eyes were those of a demon. He tortured 
me with red-hot irons and glared sar¬ 
donically at my helplessness. Again the 
eyes inhabited a corpse and I was bound 
to it hand and foot. Gradually it de¬ 
cayed and I could not break my bonds. 
At last it was the skeleton I had dug 
from the grave. I struggled, bound by 
that terrible sense of powerlessness 


which paralyzes us in our dreams. Final¬ 
ly I awoke. Those eyes! Those horrible 
staring eyes! I could see them every¬ 
where. 

“Then came morning—yesterday 
morning. I was weary and worn, but I 
could not study. I went to a picture 
show for distraction. All I could see 
was the eyes of the players, blue and 
cold. I tried to forget them in a round 
of golf. The little white ball stared up 
at me in a glare of hate—those eyes 
again! 

“Last night I tried again to sleep. The 
same dream haunted me.. Jim, I must 
sleep, but I cannot. Help me, Jim! Talk 
to me—reason with me! Jim—Jim—am 
I going insane? Will those eves haunt 
me forever ? ’ ’ 

Bill Avas truly in a pitiable state. It 
Avould take but little more to push him 
across the bridge into insanity. But 
before he had fairly gotten into his story 
I knew the sedative to administer. 

‘ ‘ Have you read the papers Avithin the 
last two days?” I asked him. 

“I can’t read, Jim, I can’t even think. 
What is news to me when those horrible 
eyes will not leave me in peace?” 

“Listen to this,” I began, as I picked 
up Saturday morning’s Gazette. 

“Some time during last nigTvt 
vandals entered Memorial Lawns 
and opened the grave of Robert Wil¬ 
liam Sheldon, who died in 1902. 
Sheldon was noted during his life¬ 
time as the only blind attorney in 
Kansas. 

“The motive of the marauders is 
not known as they were apparently 
frightened away before they had 
completed their designs. 

“The skeleton was shattered, but 
the skull containing the two wonder¬ 
fully constructed glass eyes was 
strangely untouched.” 

“Does that help you any?” I asked as 
I turned tOAvard Bill. 

But he only gasped once and sank 
back into the big Morris chair. His ex¬ 
pression of terror had given place to a 
look of astonishment and blessed relief. 



THE MAN WHO THOUGHT 
HE WAS DEAD 

By GRANVILLE S. HOSS 


« AS Al MAN thinketh and so forth 
and so’ on,” exclaimed Ed Wil- 
-A- son irritably, ‘ ‘ such rot! How 
do you get that way, anyhow?” 

“Now, Wilson,” I remonstrated, “you 
condemn without a proper knowledge of 
your subject matter. I will under¬ 
take—” 

“Oh, hush, Jackson, I know your head 
is filled with hobgoblins, ghosts and 
bogies and heaven alone knows what 
else. I suppose you will be telling me 
next that if I think often enough and 
hard enough that I am a blue monkey, 
then a blue monkey I will be.” 

“Tut, man,” I returned laughingly, 
“you always take the extreme view of 
anything which does not happen to fit 
in with your preconceived ideas, but I 
can almost answer you in the affirmative, 
ridiculous as your query is. You re¬ 
member Plato Goodsmith, I suppose?” 

“That solemn old owl with his sill y 
airs and enormous flowing tie a la 
Byron? Don’t say you are going to 
prove your contention by him. ’ ’ 

“But I do say that very thing. Poor 
Goodsmith is gone now and I will ven¬ 
ture to say you knew nothing whatever 
of the manner of his taking. Very few 
did. Only his sister, the attending physi¬ 
cians and myself. It can do no harm 
though to make it public now as it all 
happened several years ago and Plato’s 
sister has since joined him in “that 
beautiful land on a far away strand.” 
leaving no connections behind who might 
be offended at the telling. ’ ’ 

“All right, Jackson, shoot! 1 have 
another hour I can waste with you.” 

The above conversation todk place one 
Thanksgiving night in the grill room of 
the club where Wilson and I had dined 
together. The weather was extremely 
cold for the time of year, the wind .blew 
a gale, whirling and falling snow 
through the icy air. rattling the club 
house windows as though daring those 
inside to come out and do battle. Inside 
all was snug and warm; a great pile pf 
logs blazed in the open fireplace, while 
overhead sparkled numerous electric 
lights. The waiter had cleared the table 
and when I tell you that on finally retir¬ 
ing, he left a tall black bottle and two 


glasses, together with a siphon of seltzer, 
you will know that the time was before 
Mr. Volstead and his crew made them¬ 
selves famous; or infamous, as you 
please. 

“Well, Wilson,” I resumed, “let me 
say to you first that what I am about to 
relate will sound wilder than anything 
you ever dreamed or imagined. I shall 
undoubtedly be disbelieved and you will 
probably suspect my sanity, but I tell 
you now that every word of it will be 
true. Dr. Hobson and Dr. James, to 
whom you may go for confirmation of 
my tale, will vouch for every word of it. 

I knew Plato Goodsmith all my life. 
We made mud pies together, were school¬ 
mates and college chums, afterward 
maintaining our close relations, though 
of course, we were not so much to each 
other as during tjie earlier years. Good- 
smith was a student and a dreamer, very 
much in earnest about even the most 
trivial matters, seldom ever smiling and 
utterly without a sense of humor; im¬ 
pervious to ridicule and solemnly digni¬ 
fied upon all occasions. In appearance 
he was tall and thin with a dark cast of 
countenance, black hair and bushy 
brows shading almost expressionless 
gray eyes. A long narrow face, deeply 
lined with thought, bearing a never 
changing expression of melancholy 
speculation. In dress, too, he was eccen¬ 
tric, always appearing in a soft gray hat, 
very low collar ■with an enormous flowing 
tie, prince Albert coat, pin stripe trous¬ 
ers and patent leather shoes. 

My newspaper employment kept me 
very busy and for a time 1 had been out 
of touch with Goodsmith. ' I lived in a 
downtown boarding house, while he with 
his maiden sister. Miss Arabella, resided 
in a west end bungalow. They had a 
small income, barely sufficient to meet 
their actual needs and as Plato had a 
horror of the business world and its 
rough and tumble struggle for dollar’s, 
he was never able to add anything to 
their small modicum, 

S \NE day in the early spring, my 
work for the day finished, I started 
out in search of another room, the one I 
had being unsatisfactory for a variety 


of reasons. I had not proceeded far 
when I felt a hand on my shoulder and 
turned to find Goodsmith gazing solemn¬ 
ly down upon me, his mouth slightly 
twitching, which was about the nearest 
he ever came to a smile, “Ah-er-hem, 
Jackson,” he said, “I saw you as I was 
crossing the street and hastened to over¬ 
take you. It has been quite some little 
time since we last met.” 

“Well, well!” I replied, “if it isn’t 
old Plato! I certainly am glad to see 
you. How has the world been treating 
you? And Miss Arabella? She is the 
same as ever I hope?” 

“Ah, yes, yes, we are much as usual 
Jackson, but ah-er-hem, I feel highly 
gratified by this meeting. Yes, I may 
say that, highly gratified.” 

“You have nothing on me, old boy, 
for I am right down happy to see you. 
I was just commencing a disagreeable 
task, looking for another boarding house, 
in fact, but that can be put off to some 
other time. Let us get in some place 
where we can talk. I want you to tell 
me all about yourself.” 

“Ah, no, Jackson, no, I am engaged 
you know on er-ah-a little literary work. 
Er-yes, I may call it that and I have set 
aside certain hours which I devote to 
that alone. Now er-ah-hem, you see, or 
ah, I should say you know Arabella and 
I occupy the entire house where we are 
at present and er-ah, there happens to 
be a spare room, er, yes yes, several spare 
rooms I might say, and .hem-er, if you 
think you could put up with us, why er, 
surely you know you would be quite 
welcome and er-ah, company you know, 
yes yes. I should enjoy the arrangement 
immensely.” 

“Do you mean it, Goodsmith?” I 
asked, ‘ ‘ But yes, I can see you do. Noth¬ 
ing could please me better; it will be 
like home.” 

“Hem, then we' shall consider that 
settled. No no, not a word about terms. 
Whatever you and Arabella decide on 
will be very satisfactory to me. Ah-hem, 
we must hurry, ’’ he exclaimed, consult¬ 
ing a jeweler’s clock across the way. 
“Yes yes, we must hasten or 1 shall not 
be able to resume my writing at the 
stipulated hour.” 
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YX7E hurried along, soon reaching his 
* * place, an unpretentious little 
dwelling sitting far back in a spacious 
yard and surrounded by fruit trees. As 
we entered the front door Miss Arabella 
met us in the hall, a look of surprise on 
her face at the sight of her brother ar¬ 
riving with a guest. ‘ 1 Why, Plato, ’ ’ she 
commenced, “you should have—” 

“Now, Arabella,” he broke in, ‘ ‘ ah-er- 
hem, you surely remember Henry Jack- 
son. He has er-ah, that is, I have pre¬ 
vailed upon him to take a room with us. 
Hem, I quite urged it upon him, yes yes. 
Now I must leave you as it is past my 
hour for commencing work.” Saying 
Which he darted rapidly from us, disap¬ 
pearing through a door at the end of the 
hall. 

“Why, of- course, I remember Mr. 
Jackson, Plato’s oldest friend,” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Arabella, “put your hat 
and coat on the rack and come right in. 
You know my brother so you must not 
mind him.” She led the way to the 
library where a cheerful fire blazed in 
the grate and we were soon deep in 
reminiscences of times long gone by 
when she was just Plato’s big sister and 
I an applicant for cookies and sugar 
plums. She was the same good natured 
creature she had always been, though 
now her hair was silvered and her face 
lined. 

We were not long in coming to an 
understanding about my room, as her 
terms were easy and I would have agreed 
to anything in reason. Plato occupied -a 
room on the first floor next to what he 
called his study, while Miss Arabella 
used one of the upstairs fronts and it was 
arranged that I should have a back one, 
of which there were two. I was to have 
only my breakfast and Sunday meals 
with them, which suited pie well, as my 
hours were often uncertain. I was 
treated just as one of the family and 
was soon as perfectly at home as though 
I had never had another. We spent 
many pleasant evenings together, Plato 
and I having numerous heated but 
friendly arguments over his queer 
theories. 

Our lives had gone on in this even 
tenor for a matter of six months, when 
one Sunday morning Plato joined us at 
the breakfast table looking even more 
solemn and owlish than usual; he seemed 
very much preoccupied, taking his chair 
mechanically without a word, and pro¬ 
ceeding to tuck his napkin into his shirt 
front. 

“Why, Plato!” exclaimed his sister, 
“are you still asleep? You seat your¬ 
self like one in a trance and return no 

answer to our greeting.” 


“Oh-er-ah,” he commenced, rapidly 
batting his eyes and seemingly making 
an effort to collect his faculties, “yes 
yes, good morning Arabella, and you 
Jackson; er-hem, I fear my thoughts 
were wandering. ’ ’ 

“I should think they were, my dear,” 
returned his sister, “I never saw you so 
absent before.” 

“Yes,” I broke in, “your mind was 
as far away as the north pole. Ill wager 
you have been evolving another of your • 
wild theories which I shall have to argue 
you out of after breakfast.” 

“Er, no Jackson, not this time. But 
ah-hem, I have experienced a very un¬ 
usual dream.” 

“Is that all?” I replied laughingly, 
“Come, tell us of it, that we may know 
the nonsense which occupies the mind of 
a scholar during sleep.” 

“Yes,” he went on, paying no atten¬ 
tion to my raillery, “very unusual and 
extremely vivid for a dream, if it was a 
dream.” 

“If it was a dream,” said Miss Ara¬ 
bella sharply, “What in the name of 
goodness are you talking about, Plato?” 

“Ah-hem, why, I saw him just as 
plainly as I see you and Jackson now 
and er-ah, his speech was very distinct, 
yes, quite so.” 

“Man, are you crazy?” I shouted. 
“Come Goodsmith, wake up; what is it 
all about anyway?” 

“Yes, Plato,” said his sister, “pull 
yourself together and tell us what has 
happened. ’ ’ 

“Hem-ah, yes yes,” he responded, 
making a visible effort to comply with 
this request and looking from one to the 
other of us. “Yes, er-ah, a figure, shall 
Isay? Well, this figure appeared to me 
as I lay in bed. He was dressed like 
a fop of the reign of Queen Anne, but 
was fitted with skeleton head. He held 
his hat in his hand and hopped about 
with a mincing step as though entering 
a ballroom and all the time I could hear 
his skeleton jaws clacking, clacking. 
Stopping at the foot of my bed he peered 
at me long and earnestly, then extending 
his arm and pointing a long bony finger 
in my direction exclaimed, “Plato Good- 
smith, place your earthly affairs in order 
for I shall return for you on Thursday 
morning.” He spoke slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, then with the same mincing gait, 
turned in the direction of the door where 
he disappeared. I have been trying to 
convince myself that I saw nothing, that 
all was merely a dream, but it was all 
so real and his words seem to ring in 
my ears yet.” 

“Nonsense, old men,” I said, rising 

and clapping him heartily on the 


shoulder, “Think no more of it. Dreams 
always go by opposites. Come, look 
about you, the sun is shining and the 
birds are singing at the window. Occupy 
your mind with our plans for the day.” 

“Well, er Jackson, this dream, if 
dream; it was, has impressed me deeply, 
but yes yes, I~shall make an effort; you 
are right, let us say no more of it.” 

‘ ‘ That is sensible, brother, ’ ’ remarked 
Miss Arabella, “why, I am surprised 
that a man of your common sense could 
be upset by so silly an Occurrence.” 

“Well well, sister, I dare say you are 
right but ah-hem, let us not discuss it 
further. Now what can you offer me 
for breakfast this morning? I assure 
you I am ravenous,” he finished cheer¬ 
fully. 

However, he ate scarcely anything, 
falling repeatedly into periods of ab¬ 
straction, soon leaving the table and re¬ 
tiring to his study. We saw nothing 
of him during the day except at meal 
times when he seemed more like himself 
though still evidently pondering over his 
dream of the night before. 

Next morning he appeared apparently 
as usual, discussing ordinary topics and 
making no reference to his unpleasant 
experience. It was the same on Tues¬ 
day morning and thinking to rally him a 
little and see if he was still thinking of 
the matter, I said as I was leaving for 
work, “Well, Plato, you have seen noth¬ 
ing more of your midnight friend have 
you, the Queen Anne dude with the 
death’s head?” 

“Er, no Jackson; no, but ahem, he 
said Thursday morning, you know, and 
this is but Tuesday. ’ ’ 

“Nonsense, man,” I responded, has¬ 
tening down the steps, “forget it, dreams 
can harm no one. ” 

T WAS sorry to have mentioned the 
* thing again to him as I saw it was 
evidently still preying on his mind and 
it was with a feeling of relief that on 
hurrying home that evening I found him 
seated in the library absorbed in a book. 
We had one of our old time arguments 
that night and he retired to rest seem¬ 
ingly his old self. 

When he appeared in the breakfast 
room Wednesday morning though, I 
knew that the phantom must have 
visited him again during the night. He 
looked pale and anxious and his hand 
trembled so he had difficulty in raising 
his coffee cup to his lips. 

“Plato!” exclaimed his sister, “are 
you ill ? Shall I call Dr. Hobson ? ’ ’ 

“No no, Arabella, I er-ah, shall be all 
right presently. Quite well in fact. 
There is nothing wrong. ” 
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“Goodsmith,” I demanded, “have 
you been troubled with bad dreams again 
and have you been weak enough to let 
it affect you in this manner ? ’ ’ 

“Er, yes Jackson, I saw the same 
figure again and he reminded me, after 
inquiring if I had settled my mundane 
affairs, that he would come again Thurs¬ 
day morning.” . 

“Of all the rubbish,” I shouted, “and 
you a grown man almost forty years old, 
let such a thing upset you as if you were 
a child. Use your reason, Goodsmith. 
Consider the thing logically for what it 
is, a mere phantom of the mind and 
nothing more.” 

“Oh, but er-hem, it was really very 
vivid, Jackson and the words rang in my 
ears just as distinctly as your own now. 
I er-ah, know I was fully awake this 
time and hem, remember this was the 
second visitation. ’ ’ 

His last words were said in a rather 
'deprecating manner as though in apol¬ 
ogy for taking the matter so seriously 
and I felt rather bad toward myself for 
having spoken in such a rough tone. 

“Well, well,” I said rising, “take 
something for your liver and get out in 
the open; go out in the air and think no 
more of the matter. So cheer up, old 
man.” 

“Ah-er, yes Jackson, I dare say your 
advice is sensible, yes yes, quite the 
thing.” 

“I must be going,” I exclaimed with 
a glance at my watch, “takje good care 
of him, Miss Arabella and call Dr. Hob¬ 
son. He is a cold, practical man and 
can possibly make Plato look at the thing 
in a rational light. ’ ’ 

I felt unusually upset that day and 
showed it in the quality of my work 
which was not up to standard at all. I 
hurried home early and was met at the 
front door by Plato, who, without allow¬ 
ing me a word said, “Ah Jackson, may I 
have your presence in the study for a 
moment ? I want you to perform a small 
service for me.” 

I followed him as requested and on 
entering the room found seated there 
lawyer Adams and Samuel Rugg, a 
neighbor, both of whom rose on our 
appearance. 

“I merely wish you and Mr. Rugg to 
witness my will, Jackson. Mr. Adams 
has it ready for your signatures.” 

After the usual preliminaries this re¬ 
quest was complied with and the two 
strangers departed. 

“Er, Jackson, not a word of this to 
Arabella, mind. I ah, do not wish her 


to feel unnecessarily disturbed, you 
know.” 

“It goes without saying, old man, that 
I shall say nothing. But really now, have 
you let a miserable dream work on you 
to such an extent as this? I can not be¬ 
lieve it.” 

“Oh ah, I merely wish to be prepared, 
Jackson, that is all. In case anything 
should happen tonight I have placed all 
my papers in order; my affairs will need 
'no lawyer to untangle them.” 

“Tut, Goodsmith,” I responded, “you 
talk like a man going to execution. Pull 
up and shake off such thoughts. ’ ’ 

“Ah, Jackson,” he replied mourn¬ 
fully, “possibly I feel like— But no 
more of this, let us join Arabella and 
remember, not a syllable of what has 
passed.” 

We found his sister seated in the li¬ 
brary where we spent the rest of the 
evening talking of commonplace matters. 
Plato’s dream was mentioned once by 
her, but the subject seemed to affect him 
disagreeably so it was dropped. I at¬ 
tempted to get a few words with him 
alone before retiring, but he bid us both 
good night and retreated hastily to his 
room. I felt considerably worried over 
my friend’s state of mind and it was 
several hours before I could sleep. How¬ 
ever, I at last dropped off and awakened 
next morning at the usual time. I 
dressed hastily and hurried to the break¬ 
fast room, my first thought being of 
Plato. I felt somewhat relieved to find 
Miss Arabella seated calmly at the table 
preparing to pour the coffee, so I said 
nothing aside from my ordinary morn¬ 
ing salutation. We had finished our re¬ 
past when she suddenly exclaimed, “I 
wonder what nan be detaining Plato. It 
is long past his hour for rising. Can he 
be ill?” 

“I will see,” I responded, hastily ris¬ 
ing and going in the direction of his 
room. Upon reaching the door I knocked, 
at the same time calling, “Plato you are 
late. Is anything the matter?” 

There was no answer and I was just 
preparing to repeat my summons when 
Miss Arabella, who had followed closely, 
brushed past me and opening the door 
hurried inside, exclaiming, “Brother! 
Brother! What is the matter ? Are you 
—Oh!” 

She stopped at the bedside and stood 
looking distractedly at her brother. He 
lay on his back, his hands crossed over 
his breast. The face was pale, while the 
half parted lips retained some color of 
life and the eyes, wide open, seemed to 
gaze abstractedly at the ceiling. 


TI7'E both remained silent for some 

’ ' time, too stunned for action, then 
speaking with difficulty I exclaimed, 
“Oh, he surely can not be dead! Plato! 
Plato! Wake up, my dear friend! Come, 
rouse yourself! ’ ’ 

An answer came, low and solemn. It 
was the voice of Plato, but so changed. 
There was no movement of the lips and 
the sounds seemed as though issuing 
from a barrel or trumpet. 

“I died this morning at three o’clock. 
The specter kept his word. ’ ’ 

Miss Arabella, who had become very 
pale and trembled violently, completely 
lost consciousness at these ominous 
words and fell to the floor in a faint. I 
carried her to the library where I laid 
her on the lounge, then hastened to call 
Mrs. McGill from next door to care for 
her while I phoned Dr. Hobson. He soon 
arrived and I led him at once to Plato’s 
room, rapidly explaining what had oc¬ 
curred from the first dream to the 
astounding assertion I had just listened 
to. 

Dr. Hobson stopped at the bedside, 
gazing at the patient for a few seconds, 
then raised the right arm, fingering the 
wrist for pulse beats. He soon dropped it 
with a muttered exclamation and pro¬ 
ceeded to make a thorough examination. 
He was busied in this way for possibly 
half an hour, then straightening up, 
looked to me with a wondering, puzzled 
expression, saying, * ‘ I can find absolute¬ 
ly no evidence of life, Mr. Jackson. There 
is no perceptible heart action and no sign 
of respiration. Yet the body can hardly 
be termed cold and the face and eyes 
certainly do not indicate death.” 

“At this moment the same hollow 
voice issued from the half open mouth 
of Goodsmith. “I died at three o’clock 
this morning. The specter kept his- 
word.” 

“What can be the matter with him, 
Doctor?” I asked in an awed/tone. “He 
certainly still lives though the spark of 
life seems very low.’* 

Dr. Hobson remained silent for some 
time in deep thought, finally answering: 
“lam free to say it is the strangest case 
I ever saw. He seems to be in a hypnotic 
trance and in a state of almost suspended 
animation. I would like to call in Dr. 
James, if there is no objection; it may 
be necessary to resort to heroic measures 
you know. I want you to watch the 
patient closely until my return and at 
the first sign of recovery administer the 
restorative which I shall leave. I will 
return with Dr. James as quickly as 
possible.” Leaving a small phial of 
colorless liquid, with directions for its 
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nse, he hurried away while I remained 
at the post he had assigned me. 

There was no change' in the condition 
of Goodsmith during his absence. At 
intervals of about half an hour the same 
hollow voice exclaimed, ‘ ‘ I died at three 
o’clock this morning. The specter kept 
his word.” Dr. Hobson returned in the 
course of an hour with Dr. James, a 
trained nurse accompanying them. I 
left the room while they made their ex¬ 
amination and talked the case over, 
which occupied them somewhat longer 
than two hours. I called my office, tell¬ 
ing them I would not be down, then went 
to Miss Arabella, whom I attempted to 
console. This was an impossible task 
as she deeply loved her brother and sat 
in a state of dejection from which it was 
beyond my power to rouse her. 

On emerging from the sick room the 
doctors came immediately to the library 
Where we were sitting, Dr. James an¬ 
nouncing the result of their efforts. “We 
have tried every means to rouse him,” 
he said, “but -without avail. He does 
not respond to the usual methods of 
awakening a hypnotic subject and ap¬ 
parently feels no pain as we have re¬ 
sorted to measures we would not think of 


using, did we not think the case des¬ 
perate. Heart stimulants and restora¬ 
tives have been equally powerless. We 
can only wait and hope for the best, 
trusting he will emerge naturally from 
his trance-like state. The nurse will 
stay with the patient and we will return 
at intervals during the day. She has 
full instructions how to act in case there 
in any sign of improvement. ’ ’ 

They were as good as their word, mak¬ 
ing several calls during the day and 
night but there was no change in the 
condition of my poor friend. By the 
third day we had given up hope.. The 
voice still came hollowly with the same 
dreadful announcement. The lips had 
lost much of their color and the face had 
assumed an ashen hue. The flesh was 
drawn and the body had become stiff as 
in death. I remarked to Dr. James that 
the patient resembled one who had been 
dead for several days. “Yes,” he re¬ 
turned, “I had hesitated to mention it, 
but it is a fact that decomposition is 
actually doing its work, yet we know 
there is still life, the soul remains and 
continues to announce the death of the 
body. It is the most astounding case of 


the control of mind over matter that 
human eyes have ever witnessed. The 
subliminal mind has become possessed of 
an idea which it has assumed to be a 
fact—and behold the result! I fear that a 
few more hours will usher in the end.” 

The next two days passed as the pre¬ 
ceding ones. The hollow voice still 
sounded and the body showed additional 
evidences of decay. The fifth night was 
exceeding hot and close. The nurse had 
removed her cot into the hall by a win¬ 
dow where it was possible to get a little 
air. I rose early the following morning, 
meeting her at the door of her patient’s 
room and we entered together. We 
stopped gasping on the threshold, over¬ 
whelmed by the putrid odor which filled 
the room. It was the odor of the grave. 
The doctors arrived at this moment and 
we all hastened in, forgetting in the 
awfulness of the situation the disagree¬ 
able aii% The body had undergone fur¬ 
ther change. The lips were now ashen 
and drawn. The mouth had fallen open, 
while the face had a greenish tinge. The 
body lay in an advanced state of decom¬ 
position, the hollow voice came no more 
and Plato Goodsmith was indeed, dead.” 


An Account of a Family Who Were All Afflicted with 
the Loss of Their Limbs 


J OHN DOWLING, a poor laboring man, living at Wattis- 
ham, had a wife and six children, the eldest a girl, fifteen 
years of age, the youngest about four months. They were all 
that time very healthy, and one of them had been ill for some 
time before. On Sunday the 10th of January, 1762, the 
eldest gird complained, in the morning, of a pain in her leg; 
particularly in the calf of her leg; toward evening the pain 
grew exceedingly violent. The same evening, another girl 
complained of the same violent pain in the same leg. On the 
Monday, the mother and another child; and on Tuesday, all 
the rest of the family were afflicted in the same manner, some 
in one leg and some in both legs. The little infant was taken 
from the mother’s breast; it seemed to be in pain, but the 
limbs did not mortify: it lived a few weeks. The mother and 
the other five children continued in violent pain a consider¬ 
able time. In about four or five days, the diseased leg began 
to turn black gradually, appearing at first covered with blue 
spots, as if it had been bruised. The other leg of those who 
were afflicted at first only in one leg about that time was also 
affected with the same excruciating pain, and in a few days ' 
the leg also began to mortify. The mortified parts separated 
gradually from the sound parts, and the surgeon had, in 
most of the cases, no' other trouble than to cut through the 
bone, which was black and almost dry. The state of their 
limbs was thus: Mary, the mother, aged 40 years, has lost 


the right foot at the ahele; the left foot is also cut off, and the 
two bones of the leg remain almost dry, with only some little 
putrid flesh adhering .in the same places. The flesh is sound 
to about two inches below the knee. The bones would have 
been sawn through that place, if she would have consented 
to it. 

Mary, aged fifteen years, both legs off below the kneesi— 
Elizabeth, aged thirteen years, both legs off below the knees. 
Sarah, aged ten years, one foot off at the ancle: the other foot 
was affected, but not in so great a degree, and was now sound 
again. Bobert, aged eight, both legs off below the knees. Ed¬ 
ward, aged four years, both feet off. An infant four months 
old, dead. 

The father was attacked about a fortnight after the rest of 
the family, and in a slight degree; the pain being confined to 
his fingers. Two fingers of the right hand continued for a 
long time discolored, and partly shrunk and contracted; but 
he subsequently had some use of them. The nails of the other 
hand were also discolored; he lost two of them. 

It is remarkable, that during all the time of this misfortune, 
the whole family are said to have appeared well, in other 
respects, ate heartily, and slept well when the violence of 
the pain began to abate. The mother was quite emaciated 
and had very little use of her hands. The eldest girl had a 
superficial ulcer in one thigh. The rest* of the family were 
pretty well. The. stumps of some of them perfectly healed. 
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Y OU remember the case. The 
papers were full of it. It was a 
sordid, gruesome affair. A scrub 
girl was killed by a fanatic. His name 
was Will Hoist. Hers was Gladys 
Rogers. It was known as the Hoist-Rog- 
ers case. 

I was reporter for the “Page,” and, as 
a sort of last horrible chapter, I was sent 
to see Hoist electrocuted. He behaved 
disgracefully. He was as backboneless 
as a jelly fish. His eyes stared. His 
lips were positively blue. He had all the 
ear marks of an abject coward. I think 
he was the worst specimen of physical 
fear that I have ever seen and in my 
reporter days I have witnessed many 
men on their short journey to the chair. 
The last words Hoist ever spoke were 
ones familiar to me: 

“I didn’t kill Gladie,” he protested 
until the end. “You ask Peter. Peter 
knows the truth.” 

During the long trial, he had often re¬ 
iterated those sententious sentences, to 
us, meaningless. I knew them by heart 
but I had recorded them only as the 
jargon of a man demented by his crime. 
To probe him on the subject brought 
nothing. He would go so far and then 
stop. 

Peter was his twin brother’s name, 
Peter Hoist, the sculptor, whose new art 
was the sensation of last year’s art ex¬ 
hibit. He was found dead in his bed 
from heart failure, three months before 
his brother, Will, became a murderer. 

I therefore gave little heed to Hoist’s 
parting words and in my story for the 
next day’s “Page,” I merely mentioned 
that he had gone to his death still pro¬ 
testing his innocence and implicating his 
deceased brother. 

Since that time I have stumbled upon 
strange things and have, at this writing, 
more respect for Will Hoist’s utter¬ 
ances. That is why, at this late date, I 
am digging up this gruesome affair and 
turning the poor Hoist brothers over in 
their graves. Strange and impossible as 
this story may seem, I feel duty bound 
to publish it. Hoist’s name is on the 
black list and there is only a cross with 
a number marking his grave and if what 
I have learned can in any way exonerate 
him, if only in the eyes of a very few, I 
shall consider myself repaid. 


I had almost forgotten the case being 
immersed in other matters. Hoist had 
gotten his judgment and fitting punish¬ 
ment and that was all there was to it. 
It was not circumstantial evidence that 
had convicted him. He had been seen 
plunging the knife into Gladys Rogers’s 
breast by a girl living in the flat next 
door. She had come forward timidly the 
last moment and had clinched the mat¬ 
ter. We were all angry at the stupid 
creature. She was a shop girl and fear¬ 
ing anything connected with cops, she 
had lengthened the life of the trial by 
holding back her valuable testimony. 
But you, who followed the trial in the 
papers, know all this. 

Believing, thoroughly, Hoist’s guilt, it 
annoyed me to have Jack Hayes, a fellow 
journalist on the “Page,” come burst¬ 
ing in on me one lunch time at the 
Palace grill and interrupt my mastica¬ 
tion of a thick steak, by exclaiming: 

“Remember the Hoist case, Bert?” 

Jack was always abrupt and annoying 
and he loved to slap people on the back, 
especially when they had a mouthful. I 
sputtered and glared at him and when I 
finished coughing and getting my wind 
pipe cleared, I said, “Of course, I re¬ 
member it. Don’t resuscitate unpleasant 
memories, Jack, and, for the love of 
Mike, kindly refrain from hitting a man 
on the back when he’s in the act of swal¬ 
lowing.” 

“My error, Bertie,” he laughingly 
apologized, at the same time sitting be¬ 
side me in a place just vacated. He 
ordered a steak too, having no original¬ 
ity, all his stories are cut and dried 
journalism, and while he waited for the 
steak to fry, he told me that immedi¬ 
ately after I had left the office, a woman 
had rung up the editorial room enquir¬ 
ing for me. 

“No, you young devil,” he chortled, 
although I had not flickered an eyelash. 
“It wasn’t Mary Pickford asking for an 
interview or Lady Duff requesting you 
to visit her fashion show. It was only 
an old lady. Get it? An old lady with 
a cracked voice. I spoke to her myself 
and she was as ancient as the hills. ’ ’ 

Here he poked me viciously in the ribs 
and here I state frankly that I never did 
like Jack Hayes. 


“Well, what did she want?” I de¬ 
manded, ignoring his scanty humor, if 
humor one could call it. 

“Have no false hopes, Bertie. This 
old crone doesn’t want to leave you her 
fortune. She simply wants to have a 
confidential chat with you about the 
Hoist case. It’ll be cheerful no doubt. 
She says she hasn’t long to live and her 
one desire is to see you before the Grim 
Reaper cuts her down. Sounds like 
Eddie Poe, doesn’t it, or Annie, K, 
Green?” 

I was angry. I had dallied long enough 
with Will Hoist. He was dead. Let him 
remain in his ignominious resting place. 

“But why should she pick me out of 
the millions for her death bed confes¬ 
sion?” I cried, pushing away my coffee 
cup with disgust. ‘ ‘ Check please, waiter. 
I’ll not bother with it. You follow it 
up, Jack, if you care to. I’m through 
with Hoist and his whole nasty affair.” 

I was reaching for my hat and over¬ 
coat. Jack took hold of my arm. 
“Bertie, she said nobody but you would 
do. It seems she saw you at court or 
read your stuff or something. Anyhow 
she wants you and you only. Better 
follow it up, Bertie. It sounds like a 
wonderful story. Here’s her name and 
address. Complete information.” 

He shoved into my reluctant hand one 
of his cards on the back of which was a 
hasty jotting in pencil. I did not read 
it then but stuck it irritably into my 
overcoat pocket. 

“So long, Jack,” I said, leaving him 
quickly. 

“Better take my advice, old man,” he 
flung after me, but I pretended not to 
hear him. 

T STOOD on the sidewalk, for a mo- 

ment, to light a cigarette and fumbling 
for my matches my fingers encountered 
Jack’s card. I pulled it out and read 
what he had written on it: 

Lorna Blanchard, 2021 Hubert street, 
City. 

Hubert street is one of the shabbiest 
streets in our city. It is a pitiful street 
because it had once been something. It 
is like an old duchess in poverty. I 
know the street well with its gray rows 
of old-fashioned houses. It is a blowy 
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street with papers and dust always fly¬ 
ing. The street had given me many 
stories, most of them disagreeable. A 
young girl had committed suicide in one 
of the gray houses. There had been a 
murder in another house. It is rich with 
food for ever hungry reporters. Per¬ 
haps the old woman did have something 
pithy to relate. I recalled Will Hoist’s 
last words and with this new interest 
they had a portending sound. 

I walked slowly up the street trying 
to decide. The afternoon was mine. I 
had counted on walking through the 
park to the beach. I needed exercise. 
Jack had said that the woman was dying. 
She was most likely dead now. I detested 
seeing dead bodies especially old ones. 
Well, all I had to do was to ask for 
Loma Blanchard. If the Reaper had 
called before me, I could go away. 

Looking around to see" that Jack 
Hayes had not followed me, he was al¬ 
ways up to tricks, I swung on to a car 
and got a transfer to the old trolley line 
that bumps along within two short 
blocks of Hubert street. 

The sun was obscured by fog from the 
bay when I got to Hubert street and the 
old gray houses were desolate in shadow. 
I had never seen the place quite as 
melancholy. 2021 loomed up like a great 
gray vault and the iron picket fence 
around the small space allotted for a 
. garden, but where no garden had 
bloomed for years, looked like the fences 
one sees around graves in old church 
yards. 

. I found, to my surprise, by reading a 
stained placard below the door bell, that 
Loma Blanchard was a medium. She 
gave trumpet and cabinet demonstra¬ 
tions every Tuesday and Friday night. 
I began to' imagine many reasons for 
this woman’s summons as I rang the bell 
and waited for an answer. She had, of 
course, heard from the spirit of Will 
Hoist. Or it might be Peter. I have 
never taken much stock in spiritualism 
for I had attended many seances and 
had always run into tricks. These I had 
written for a Sunday editorial. 

The door did not open for some time. 
I became chilled by the fog and the wind 
that sang mournfully about the big gray 
house. Fnally the door was opened a 
very small crack by some one who asked, 
“What do you want?” 

“I am Willows, reporter for the 
‘Page.’ Loma Blanchard sent for 
me,” I said to the dim face peering at 
me through the crack. 

“Oh, yes, just a moment.” 

The door closed and I heard slow foot 
steps ascending a flight of stairs. Then 


there was silence and then again foot 
steps decending the stair. This time the 
door was opened wide. 

“Upstairs, if you please,” invited a 
servile voice coming from an old man in 
seedy black who stood in the shadows 
cast by a feeble gas jet. The tiny blue 
flame served only to illuminate the first 
few steps and after that it was a case of 
feeling my way. The old man followed 
close behind me but he said nothing and 
made no apologies for the darkness. 

At the top of the stairs, I found an¬ 
other dim gas jet and a long cold hall 
with countless doors opening into count¬ 
less rooms. To one of these doors the 
old man led me; paused and knocked. He 
received no immediate answer, so he 
opened the door and looked in. A wel¬ 
come rush of warm air came out to me 
and I could glimpse, over the old man’s 
head, a small iron stove with rounded, 
flushed cheeks like a fat man with a 
fever. A voice, low pitched and musical, 
asked if that was Barlow. 

“Yes, Miss Blanchard, this is Barlow 
and I’ve brought the man from the 
‘Page’.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” said the rich voice 
followed by a dfeep sigh of relief. “Tell 
him to come in, Barlow.” 

T ENTERED a warm, high room, the 

one window of which, had a cracked 
yellow shade pulled down. The place 
was scantily furnished. It had a few 
plush bottomed chairs, a table littered 
with dusty volumes, dirty dishes, news¬ 
papers, and a ouija board;, a heavy 
oaken bureau and a heavy oaken bed to 
match. That was about all. Above the 
bed, and staring wrathfully at me, was 
the crayon portrait of a fierce black 
whiskered man with a transparent veil 
covering the lower half of his face. 
Around his head were drawn moons and 
stars and planets. 

These details I had short time to notice 
for my whole attention was instantly 
drawn to the woman lying in the middle 
of the heavy oaken bed. Her face was 
most unusual although so much of it 
had wasted away that her eyes and nose 
and high cheek bones were all that 
seemed to remain. What held me and 
stimulated my interest were her remark¬ 
able eyes. They were the eyes of a dead 
woman who was still lingering, with eyes 
only, between life and death. They were 
not of this earth and yet they still held 
the spark that is not for the dead. She 
fixed those startling eyes upon me and 
said: 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t come, Mr. 
Willows. You don’t know how afraid I 
was. I am pausing between this world 


and the greater one to come but the door 
is rapidly closing. It is a heavy black 
door and I can push against it only a 
short time longer.” 

I leaned over her, anxious to catch 
every word. She was like a well written 
story, interesting from the start. 

“What is it you want to tell me, Miss 
Blanchard?” I asked. 

“I want to try and prove to you that 
poor Will Hoist did not kill Gladys 
Rogers. I want to lay the guilt at the 
right door. Please sit down. It is quite 
a long story. Tell Barlow to keep up 
the fire. It is cold here for you but not 
for me. I am free from all that. Can 
you hear me? My voice used to be very 
loud and clear. It sounds now as if I 
am whispering.” 

“I can hear you perfectly, Miss 
Blanchard,” I said, seating myself on 
one of the plush bottomed chairs. Bar- 
low was refilling the round stove with 
coal and the reflections of the flames 
danced on the room’s stained walls. 

“How did you come to send for me?” 
I enquired. 

“I saw you often at different seances 
and when I saw you in court I remem¬ 
bered your face. In your writing you 
were always so kind to poor Will Hoist. 
You did not condemn him from the start 
as most of the newspaper men did.” 

Looking back, I had been rather 
square with Will Hoist even though he 
did exasperate me with his weakness. I 
did not tell the public he had played the 
coward before he died. , 

“How did you know my name?” I 
pursued. “I never had the pleasure of 
signing my stories.” 

“The board told me that,” she said, 
and she indicated the ouija board on 
the table. 

Barlow had taken a seat beside the 
stove and sat slumped over, his shadow 1 , 
huge and black, cast behind him on the 
bare wall. 

Loma Blanchard turned her head 
slowly on her pillow; fixed me with her 
eyes and began her strange story. 

“To begin with, Mr. Willows, I Was 
nursing Mrs. Hoist when her twin boys 
were bom. I was not a professional 
nurse. In fact, my father was training 
me to follow in his footsteps. That is his 
picture over the bed. He was a wonder¬ 
ful man but too far beyond us to be 
fully understood. I always feared him 
when he wore the black veik We lived 
next door to Mrs. Hoist. She was a 
widow, a queer weak little woman who 
always leaned on me for advice. Her 
husband had treated her brutally and 
had bullied her. She had a bad habit 
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of cringing. Perhaps you noticed that 
poor Will cringed, too.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Will Hoist was not 
a strong character.” 

“Peter and he were as different as the 
day and night. They were bom a few 
months after their father had been 
killed in an accident. Mrs. Hoist was 
alone and without funds so my father 
permitted me to nurse her and be with 
her when her hour came. 

“I remember the night well. There was 
a storm and far off rolls of thunder. 
The doctor we had called in a hurry, was 
fussy and inefficient. He made me very 
nervous. Will was born first and 'Mrs. 
Hoist, her heart failing, was almost gone. 
Peter was yet to be bom. I saw that in 
a moment it would be too late. I took 
Mrs. Hoist’s cold hand in mine, and with 
all my strength. I called her back. It 
was part of my father’s training. She 
came through the black door reluctantly 
for she had been given a glimpse of 
what was on the other side and it had 
been fair to her. 

“ "DETER was bom while she lingered 

* between the land of the living and 
the dead, just as I am lingering now. 
We, the doctor and I, had to work 
strenuously to keep Peter alive. At first 
we thought he was bom dead. His little 
body was blue and cold. The doctor and 
I swung him around in the air and at 
last succeeded in bringing the flush of 
life into his body. He gave a faint cry. 
As we laid him down beside his mother 
and brother we found that Mrs. Hoist 
had slipped through the black door and 
had closed it forever behind her. 

“I did not want to see the children 
taken to a charity institution, so I pre¬ 
vailed upon my father to let me take 
them home and care for them. My father 
was a man of means and I was ready to 
strike out for myself in the world. I 
had already conversed with the dead. 

“The twins were, from the start, the 
queerest children I have ever known. 
They were deeply interesting studies. 
Will was the clinging kind just like his 
mother. Peter was absolutely inde¬ 
pendent. He led Will about by the nose. 
Will was glad to be led. He followed 
Peter like a dog and tried his best to 
obey Peter in everything. Will could 
never be depended upon, however, for 
his weakness always got the better of 
him during crucial moments and Peter 
would have to step in and do the thing 
himself. 

“As children, they played strange 
games down near the river that flowed 
through the dark woods at the rear of 


my father’s estate. They wer6 not 
popular with other children so they 
played alone. Peter would invent the 
strange games and Will would play with 
him, half the time not understanding, 
yet he was not a stupid boy. I often 
watched them playing there, is those 
dark woods beside that sluggish river, 
and I never heard them laugh. 

“A great deal of their queemess was 
my fault. I was too serious with them. 
My adventures in the spirit Avorld were 
unconsciously conveyed to them. Peter 
was fond of asking questions and often 
I found him with my father in preco¬ 
cious conversation. My father was amus- 
cious conversation. My father was 
amused by him and told me that the boy 
was clever, and, with proper training, 
would make a brilliant medium. Father 
called him Spirit Peter because he had 
been bom while his mother lingered in 
the doorway. 

“I foolishly told Peter how ± had called 
his mother back just long enough to give 
him birth. That filled him with wonder 
and uncanny amusement. 

“ ‘I was bom while mother was as good 
as dead. ’ I often heard him telling Will 
and you can’t imagine how terrible it 
sounded and how sorry I felt because I 
had told him. / Will would stare at him 
in horror and he would go on to explain 
that auntie Loma could call people back 
from the dead. His eyes would grow 
round and pale green like cat’s eyes. 
Will’s would, too. My, how they used to 
frighten me. They were so peculiar 
looking with pale skins, white eyebrows 
and lashes, and straw colored hair. They 
made me think of plants growing in a 
cellar away from sunlight. 

“Peter developed early the artistic 
talent that later made him so famous. He 
found, near that dark river, a red clay 
that was fine for molding and with it he 
would shape the figures of his mind. 
When only eleven years old he brought 
to me his conception of his mother as a 
spirit that so pleased my father that he 
made arrangements to send him to an art 
school when he became older. 

npHE nbxt year my father died and 
left most of his money to a research 
society that he had founded. I took the 
twins into the city and rented a hall 
where I began my life’s work. I carrie“3 
out my father’s plans and sent Peter to 
the best art school I could find. At six¬ 
teen lie Avon the first prize for a bust of 
his brother Will. During this time Will 
was developing along literary lines. You 
remember he Avas a contributor to a 
socialistic periodical at the time of the 
Gladys Rogers murder. He -admired 


Peter and still looked up to him and still 
leaned on his judgment. 

“One night when Peter was away 
sketching in the country, I Avas awakened 
from sleep by his voice calling to me, and 
I felt his long fingers clutching my aim. 

“ ‘What do you -want, Peter?’ I asked. 
‘Are you in need of me?’ 

“His voice answered me distinctly. 
‘Call me back, auntie Lorna. Call me 
back as you did my mother when I Avas 
bom.’ 

“I worked myself into a trance and 
called him back not knowing into what 
harm he had fallen. 

‘ ‘ Three days later he returned looking 
even paler than usual and Avearing dark 
purple shadows under his eyes. He ex¬ 
plained that he had been in an auto¬ 
mobile accideut and had been nearly 
killed. He said that if I had not come 
to his rescue that he Avould not have 
lived. He limped when he walked. He 
kissed me and explained that he would 
not have minded passing had he not a 
great gift to give to the world. He was 
constantly talking about that great gift, 
my poor Peter. 

“They Avere kind and thoughtful boys, 
those two queer ones. Will loved me 
most and it is only of late that I have 
learned how real and unselfish’ his love 
was. Ah, if I had only known sooner. 
My poor brave Will.”, 

Here she paused and closed her eyes. 
A deep sigh escaped her. I saw her 
Avasted form, under the covers, spasmod¬ 
ically quiver and then relax. 

“Miss Blanchard, pot yet,” I cried. 

She faintly smiled and opened her 
eyes. 

“No, not yet, but very soon. The 
door is heavy. I must close it soon. Do 
you recollect the ruthless attack upon 
my religion a few years ago, when the 
fakers were exposed and Ave, who were 
sincere, Avere forced to fly from the 
storm of ridicule? Well, I was one of 
those who fled. I came to this place and 
have been here ever since. 

“Will lived with me for a time and then 
moved uptown. Peter had a gloomy 
studio on Grant street. The two boys 
came to see me often and I was not un¬ 
happy. 

“Peter first met Gladys Rogers at a 
friend’s studio where she was doing the 
cleaning. He gave her his studio work to 
do, more as an act of pity than anything 
else. I cannot see A\ r hat Will found in 
her. She Avas plain and unattractive. 
You know that from her pictures. She 
had no brains either. But yet he lost 
his heart over her. As it often happens, 
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she wouldn’t consider the man who loved 
her. Her silly heart fluttered after the 
unattainable. It was Peter she wanted 
and Peter hardly knew she was alive. 
He was engaged in planning his great 
gift to the world. He was blind to all 
else. 

“I often saw Gladys puttering about 
the studio and I quickly saw the situa¬ 
tion. Will shamelessly neglected his 
writing and hung about the studio to 
feast his eyes on Gladys. I tried to make 
hfer appear to him in all her defects but 
he was loye-blind. 

“Peter was constantly in search of a 
model for his great gift. He insisted 
upon a certain type and turned many 
beautiful women away. He finally de¬ 
cided on an exotic creature, long and as 
graceful as a leopard. Her eyes were 
gray and almond shaped, dreaming like 
still mountain pools. She was stupid but 
she was given to long silences and did 
not betray herself. She posed in the 
nude for Peter and her body was the 
whitest I have ever seen. She looked 
almost transparent. 

“Gladys, of course, became instantly 
jealous of Nina. She thought that be¬ 
cause Peter chose her that he was in 
love with her. Nina came every day 
and stood on the model’s throne and 
scintillated like a queen and Gladys was 
the little cat who looked and slunk about 
and did spiteful things behind Nina’s 
back. Once I found her crying in the 
dressing room, where Nina kept her 
clothes, and when I asked her what was 
the matter, she spoke rudely and ran 
away. 

“Peter’s work progressed rapidly. He 
seemed consumed by inward fires. He 
would even phone Nina at three or four 
o’clock in the morning and insist that she 
come down and pose. Nina always came. 
She was afraid of him. His gift to the 
world was a mystery and always will 
remain one. He kept it under lock and 
key. 

T SHALL never forget the night when 
•*- Peter came to me and told me that 
the great gift was ready for the world. 
He was the happiest man alive, poor 
Peter. I was very proud of him. He 
went back to the studio and found his 
great gift smashed into bits. The door 
had been forced open and a mallet and 
chisel had done its cruel work. I think 
Peter almost went mad. He was never 
the same afterward. It was reported that 
he died of heart failure but it was really 
his brain. He never suspected Gladys 


until I foolishly suggested her. When 
he became convinced^ he started out to 
find her. She had already proven her 
guilt by dropping out of sight. 

“Peter lived only for revenge. His 
great gift had meant more to him than 
his life and now, that it had been ruined,^ 
there was nothing left for him but to 
destroy the wanton destroyer. He 
combed the city from top to bottom. 
Gladys had most likely gone to some sub¬ 
urban town. Peter never found her. He 
took to his bed, worn out, a skeleton of 
his former self. I went and nursed him. 
He prayed for God to make him strong 
until he had ended his search. 

‘ ‘ Will came just before he passed away. 
He held Will’s hand and fixed him with 
his eyes. I 

“ ‘Will,’he said. ‘I’m dying but you 
must finish my search. You must 
avenge me. Promise that you will find 
Gladys Rogers and—’ 

“He did not need to finish it for poor 
Will understood. He shrank away but 
Peter’s old will held him and made him 
give the promise. Then he passed beyond 
the door. 

“After the funeral, Will told me that 
he was going to keep his promise. This 
time, he told me, he would not be weak 
and fail. It was my duty to prevent 
him and inform the police but I did not. 
I am a wicked woman, Mr. Willows. I 
had it in my power to save a human life 
and I let slip the chance. 

“Will was gone for three, months. I 
never heard a word from him during all 
that time and I was worried. I con¬ 
sulted my board but it told me nothing. 
I had not had communication with Peter 
since his death. That was worrying me 
too. 

“On the night of June twenty-eight, 
you know the date, Peter came back. I 
was sitting in my room thinking of Will. 
Suddenly I felt Peter’s long fingers 
clutch my arm and his voice asked me to 
call him back to earth. In obeying him, 
I was again dreadfully wicked. I don’t 
know what made me so weak. It must 
have been my love for my boys. 

“I called him back and I heard him 
come through my room, from my cabinet, 
and go out the door. I called him but 
he had gone. I began to cry for I knew 
he had returned for his revenge. I sank 
into a trance and knew nothing until 
the next day. And then I heard of the 
murder of Gladys Rogers.” 

“But nothing of this came up in 


court,” I said. “Why was it you did 
not testify?” 

“Because Will forbade it. But I 
would have testified, in spite of Will, 
had I known what I know now.” 

“What do you know now?” I asked, 
for I saw that she was breathing heavily. 

I seemed to feel the ominous presence of 
the Reaper. 

“I know now that Will did not Mil 
Gladys. I know now that Peter did not 
Mil her either. Gladys Mlled herself. 
Yes, don’t interrupt. Will left this with 
me. I followed his instructions and did 
not open it until he was gone.” 

She held up, for me to see, a few 
hastily written pages. 

“In tMs Will has written the truth. 
He kept it a secret to shield me. It is 
really my fault that Gladys Rogers killed 
herself. I called Peter back. You see, , 
on the night of June twenty-eighth, Will 
found Gladys in the Grayson flat. He 
fully intended to Mil her but his love for 
her and his weakness prevented him 
from plunging the knife. It was then 
that Peter was called back by me. He 
went and stood behind Will and Gladys 
saw his spirit form. Mad with fright, 
she pulled down Will’s upraised arm, 
and stabbed her breast with the knife. It 
was this scene that the girl, in the flat 
next door, witnessed. Gladys died in 
Will’s arms and Peter went back to the 
beyond. Through me, he had accom¬ 
plished his end. I am the guilty one.” 

Her wasted face turned slowly on the 
pillow. I could almost see the black door 
closing. 

“Of course, no one will believe the 
story. They always said Will was insane. 
My religion is not considered seriously. 
But I know that you will present it to 
the world, Mr. Willows, in the best way 
you know how; and we will let them 
judge for themselves. Thank you—it is 
•—Ah, the door—Will, I’m coming— 
Peter—” 

She smiled as the door closed behind 
her and Barlow came up and leaned over 
her. 

“She was a wonderful woman,” he 
said, shaMng his old head. 

“Yes, very wonderful,” I agreed with 
him, as I rose to go. 

I felt dazed when I gained the Street 
and I walked for a long time and let the 
fog and wind blow against me. I then 
caught a car and rode to the office and 
banged this off on my typewriter and 
here it is. Take it or leave it. Laugh 
at it or scratch your head over it as I 
have done many times since. 


THE SUNKEN LAND 

A Stirring Tale of the Canadian Northwest 

By GEORGE W. BAYLY 


I T "WAS eleven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when Tom 0 ’Grady and I rode 
into a remote little Cree village some 
hundreds of miles northwest of Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta. 

We were both members of the Royal 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, 
(commonly called Mounties) and wore 
the scarlet jacket of that famous force. 
We had been detailed for special duty 
to find and bring back the slayers of a 
certain half-breed at Athabasca Land¬ 
ing. When last noticed the murderers 
had been headed in this direction, but 
since then two months had elapsed, and 
we had not obtained the faintest trace 
of their whereabouts. 

It was, therefore, without much hope 
that we rode through the scattered 
lodges in search of the chief of the rov¬ 
ing band. As we approached the center 
of the village our attention was attracted 
by a small crowd of Indians standing 
and squatting in a large semi-circle 
around a solitary white man seated on 
a soap box at the entrance to the chief’s 
lodge. The man was sturdy and thick¬ 
set, and gave one the impression of pos¬ 
sessing great physical strength. His 
present attitude was one of calm and 
complete detachment, but as we ap¬ 
proached he turned his head in our di¬ 
rection and called out: 

“Hullo Gerald! hullo Tom! You’re 
the very men I want to see.” 

It was the Dominion Government 
doctor on one of his periodical visits 
to the wandering tribes in that section 
of the Northwest Territories. 

“What’s up?” I asked, dismounting. 
“I’ve found a dead white man in 
here,” he answered, “and at the same 
time I’ve unearthed a mystery. Sit 
down and I’ll show you.” 

As soon as we were seated he took a 
small match box from his pocket and 
handed it to me. Inside it there were 
ten small stones. I examined them care¬ 
fully. 

“They’re diamonds,” I said. 

“Now look at this,” and he took a 
rough, tom, piece of brown paper out 
of his poeketbook. On the paper, evi¬ 


dently part of a rough diary were the 
following disjointed notes: 

entered the sunken land 

S. lost. No tra 

ip 

Blue Clay Island 
Lat. 60° 30’ Long. 127° 10 
150 miles 
B. very sick. Must ge 
ack 

One glance at this scrap of paper was 
enough to show me that we were on the 
trail of the murderers. S. could mean 
but one thing. Sam Elliott, one of the 
men we were after, and B. must be Bad 
Bill Blake. 

“Now let’s see the dead man. If it’s 
the one I think it is we’ll know where 
to find the others. Eh, Tom?” 

We followed the doctor into the tee¬ 
pee. One look was enough. Pat Cor- 
beau, the ring leader of the gang had 
committed his last crime. It was now 
up to us to gather in his accomplices, 
dead or alive. 

“When do we start?” asked the doc¬ 
tor as we came out into the sunlight 
once more. 

“We?” I said. “Are you coming 
with us, then?” 

“Why not?” he answered, shortly. 

“Don’t get sore, Doc. We’ll be 
tickled to death to have you but it’s go¬ 
ing to be one Hell of a boring trip.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” said 
the doctor. “I’ve heard rumors of this 
sunken land, tho’ I’ve never met a soul 
that’s been there; but that there’s 
something uncanny and altogether hor¬ 
rible about the place I fully believe. 
Take that scrap of diary for instance. 
Read it by what’s left unsaid, and you’ll 
see what I mean.” ' 

“Nice cheery document,” I remarked 
as I glanced at it again. “We’ll bury 
Pat this afternoon and start off on the 
trail tomorrow forenoon. How does 
that hit you, Doc?” 

“Pine,” said that laconic individual 
without turning, as he strode off towards 
his own tent on the outskirts of the en¬ 
campment. “Now we eat.” We fol¬ 
lowed him a few paces behind. 


TT WAS two weeks later. The day 

was far advanced, and the sun, low 
on the distant horizon, was sinking into 
a bed of heavy black clouds. Away to 
the south a range of mountains stood 
sharply silhouetted against the sky. 

We were preparing camp, quietly, 
steadily, methodically; for the spirit of 
the trail had taken hold of us and con¬ 
versation’ was reduced to a minimum. 
The horses had been taken back by the 
Indians some four days previously, and 
we were now entirely upon our own re¬ 
sources. We stood on the threshold of 
•the unknown. Up to that point our 
journey had been a commonplace of 
northern travel. Work, danger, mo¬ 
notony, they had all come in the day’s 
run. We had crossed many rivers, we 
had traversed a mountain range, until 
one day we had descended to a vast plain 
which stretched northwest as far as 
the eye could reach. This plain was 
typical northern country, grass land al¬ 
ternating with stretches of stunted black 
spruce and white birch, and stretches 
there were too, where sand and glacial 
boulders predominated, but this was all 
past. In front of us straight into the 
sunset, lay a low range of undulating 
hills. 

After supper we smoked in silence for 
a time; finally the Doctor pointed to the 
hills. 

“If I’m not mistaken, the Sunken 
Land begins beyond that low range. 
What latitude and longitude did you 
make it at noon today, Gerald?” 

I took out my note book. \ 

“My observation gave us an approxi¬ 
mate latitude of 61 degrees 50’ and a 
longitude of 126 degrees 40’. The sun 
was rather obscured so I can’t be quite 
certain of my figures.” 

“That’s near enough,” said the Doc¬ 
tor. “We enter the Sunken Land tomor¬ 
row, and don’t forget our agreement. 
Not one of us must ever, even for an in¬ 
stant, be separated from the other two. 
There’s something queer about that 
country, and it’s through getting sepa¬ 
rated that that other party came to 
grief; at least that’s the way I have it 
figured. So let’s keep together. 
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The next morning we began the climb 
of the low range, following a little val¬ 
ley we slowly ascended until we came 
to where it flattened out; we had 
reached the top. In front and below 
stretched a panorama of broken coun¬ 
try, low hills alternating everywhere 
with plains, but the astonishing thing 
was that the whole country sloped down¬ 
wards. As far as the eye could reach 
the hills continued. 

‘ ‘ The whole land seems to have sunk, ’ ’ 
said Tom. “That hill on the horizon line 
must be thousands of feet below us.” 

I took out my field glasses and 
focused them on the horizon line. 

“I can’t see any sign of the lake,” I 
said as I handed them to the Doctor. 

“I don’t suppose you can,” he re¬ 
marked, “if that diary is correct it’s 
one hundred and fifty miles from here.” 

All day we traveled carefully, warily, 
expecting every moment to Have to de¬ 
fend our lives against some hidden peril, 
but nothing out of the ordinary occurred. 
During the past weeks we had often dis¬ 
cussed the fate of the men who had 
preceded us into this land, but the sub¬ 
ject was baffling, as we had no clue as 
to the manner of their death. 

Now that we had actually seen the 
country spread out before us, a feeling 
of vague alarm had taken hold of us— 
none of us could explain why. The 
country looked so very peaceful, but I 
could not help thinking of a story I had 
read, where ants the size of rats and of 
unparalleled ferocity inhabited a tract 
of barren rolling country somewhere on 
the borders of Afghanistan, and de¬ 
voured all that came in their path. No 
animals could escape as they could run 
with incredible swiftness; consequently 
the country was entirely denuded of 
game. I told this tale to my companions, 
and though they appeared to treat it as 
a joke, I noticed that their watchfulness 
increased. 

Sometimes we climbed the rounded 
hills, at others we descended their farth¬ 
er slopes, but always the descent was 
longer than the ascent. Towards the 
end of the second day we noticed a 
distinct change in the temperature. The 
country was getting warmer, vegetation 
too, began to increase, scattered pine, 
tamarack and birch trees became more 
numerous and game became abundant, 
(thus exploding the ant theory). Rab¬ 
bits in particular seemed to overrun the 
whole country, while deer were quite 
plentiful. But the face of the country 
was undergoing a steady change, woods 
were appearing, taking the place of scat¬ 
tered trees, alder and ash also became 
abundant and finally I noticed a stunted 
elm. 
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“I say, by Jove, this is interesting,” 
said Tom. “See the squirrels and small 
birds. Why, the country is simply 
crawling with game. ” 

Being interested in forestry I found 
this change in forest conditions fascinat¬ 
ing in the extreme. The country was, in 
fact, a paradise; nothing untoward had 
yet happened, and all sense of approach¬ 
ing disaster seemed to have vanished. 
The very air seemed clearer. In fact, we 
acted xs if the danger were behind, 
rather than in front of us; unless the 
diary lied. 

'"pHAT night we camped by a small 
•*- stream, and rising early the next 
morning, had been on the march for a 
couple of hours when Tom suddenly 
stopped. 

“Do you fellows notice anything?” 

We stood still and listened. 

“I ean’t say I hear anything,” said I. 

“Nor I,” said the Doctor. 

“That’s it,” Tom replied. “There’s 
nothing to hear; the game’s gone. I 
haven’t seen a rabbit or heard a bird for 
the last hour. ” We looked at each other. 

“That’s true,” I said. “I wonder 
what’s the trouble.” 

We looked carefully on every side; the 
country seemed the same. 

“Nothing’s changed from yesterday,” 
said Tom finally. 

“The trees are larger,” I remarked. 

“And there seem to be more creep¬ 
ers,” added the Doctor. 

*‘There’s something queer about this, ’ ’ 
sputtered Tom. “Keep your rifles 
ready.” 

At noon we stopped in a little grassy 
clearing. 

“Look, there’s a rabbit!” I cried. 
“See the way it’s running; something’s 
chasing it.” 

We sprang to our feet, seizing our 
rifles. The creature tore past us with¬ 
out even noticing our presence, squealing 
as if in the most mortal terror, and dis¬ 
appeared in the opposite direction. Then 
all was still again. Not a sound broke 
the stillness. 

‘ ‘ I don’t know, ” said the Doctor. ‘ ‘ I 
feel as if something were watching us.” 

“Yes, I feel that same way,” said 
Tom, “but it’s only natural. Fear is 
catching, even a rabbit’s. It was prob¬ 
ably only a weasel.” 

We agreed heartily, too heartily per¬ 
haps. 

“Let’s be moving,” I suggested. 

Before us the forest appeared much 
thicker, and the trees much larger, and 
I pointed out some oak and beech, as 
well as a few very large elms. The 
temperature was almost oppressively 
hot. 


That night when we camped we chose 
an open space and lit a large fire, talcing 
turns to keep watch, but nothing tangi¬ 
ble occurred. The night was oppressive¬ 
ly still, yet all through the night there 
were vague sounds of rustling and faint 
whisperings, now louder, now fainter; 
that was all. There was an uncanny 
strangeness about it which made us dis¬ 
tinctly uneasy. 

The next morning we talked it over, 
and the Doctor’s opinion was that if at 
any time we were out at night, it would 
be a good plan to carry torches. This 
suggestion met with approval, so we 
spent an hour before starting out in mak¬ 
ing a few for each of us, and fastened 
them to our pack sacks. 

All next day the temperature kept ris¬ 
ing, and as we progressed, the vegeta¬ 
tion became more and more tropical. We 
were now progressing in single file along 
a trail, made in all probability by the ill 
fated party which had preceded us, as 
the forest growth had not yet had time 
to obliterate the recent traces of man’s 
handiwork. 

As night approached we began to' look 
around for an open clearing, for the 
prospect of spending the night in the 
thick undergrowth among these giant 
trees in the presence of an unknown 
peril, was far from reassuring. To make 
matters worse the ground was becoming 
swampy; little stagnant pools and rot¬ 
ting vegetation appeared on every side, 
making the going more and more diffi¬ 
cult. 

Suddenly Tom, who was leading, 
stopped and remarked: 

“It’s no use going on. This may get 
worse and worse instead of better, and 
we can’t camp here, so I think we’d 
better go back to the last clearing we 
passed. How far do you think it is, 
Doc?” 

“Two miles, I should think.” 

“All right then, about turn and we’ll 
have to hurry. The sun’s just setting.” 

'“pHE darkness came on quickly, the 
great trees shutting out the after¬ 
glow, and we were soon straggling along 
in a very uneven manner, the Doctor 
now leading, and Tom bringing up the 
rear. The uneasy feeling of the previous 
night began to take hold of us and at the 
same time our resolution about torches 
flashed into my mind. Without a mo¬ 
ment’s pause I stopped and calling to 
the others, pulled out a torch and lit it. 
The others did the same. 

“That’s better,” said Tom. “Now we 
can at least see where we’re going.” 

But the flare and flicker of the smokjj 
torches only seemed to accentuate Hie 
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darkness of the forest about us, and as 
I glanced from side to side I felt sure 
that again an evil presence, a gruesome, 
nameless terror, was keeping pace with 
us on either hand. I spoke about it to 
the others. They too, felt the same fear. 
The night was dreadfully still, but again 
we noticed a faint whispering sound; but 
now it seemed all around us. 

Suddenly the whispering seemed to 
grow louder and more menacing. I saw 
the Doctor start to run; already he ap¬ 
peared a long way ahead. All at once 
his torch disappeared from view for the 
trail had taken a bend. At that moment 
I, too, started to run—wildly. I had felt 
something soft and clammy grasp my 
throat, while I thought I felt innumer¬ 
able little feelers gripping my face and 
body. With a scream I fought them off 
with my torch, and realized a moment 
later that my nerve was going and that 
the little feelers had only been a creeper 
and the branches of some trees. A mo¬ 
ment later I was running close behind 
the Doctor. Suddenly I turned round. 

“My God!” I cried. “Where’s Tom!” 

We started down the trail, the hair 
literally rising on our heads. There was 
nothing but black darkness behind us 
and from the darkness came a hum as 
of angry bees. Suddenly—there was a 
distant shout. 

“Ger-ald—Ger-ald. Come back—my 
torch has gone out,” and then—then 
came a prolonged scream of agony and 
terror — ‘ ‘ help — Gerald — hel—” fol¬ 
lowed by a choking cry of mortal terror 
—then silence. 

Throwing off our packs we raced along 
the trail at top speed. When we reached 
the spot where he had been we found his 
rifle and his pack, evidently thrown off 
in the desperation of a fight for life. And 
—that was all. Tom had completely 
vanished. We searched the ground with 
our torches and called and called and 
fired our rifles—but all to no purpose. 
No sound broke the stillness of the night. 
Even the whispering had ceased. 

We returned to the trail and fetching 
our packs we brought them back to the 
place where Tom had disappeared. Then 
we gave way to utter despair. 

How long we sat I don’t know, but 
it must have been some considerable 
time, for the first thing that roused us 
was the dying splutter of my torch, 
which had been stuck into the ground at 
our feet. This effectually brought us 
back to a sense of our position and to 
the danger of thus sitting still. I lit 
another torch and turned to the Doctor. 

“What are we to do now?” I asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he an¬ 
swered. “Camp here I suppose and 


light a large fire. We ’ll have to wait for 
daylight before we can do anything.” 

As soon as we had a good fire going 
we put out our torches, and making our¬ 
selves as comfortable as the swampy con¬ 
dition of the ground''would allow, we 
lit our pipes and settled down to wait 
for morning. 

An hour passed: then softly, ever so 
softly, a faint, almost imperceptible mur¬ 
mur began to come from the tree tops. 

“Sounds like a breeze,” I said tilting 
my head a trifle to listen. 

“Yes, it does,” assented the Doctor, 
“but unfortunately we know it’s no such 
thing. Throw some more wood on the 
fire.” 

“What do you thing it is?” I asked, 
as in strained attention we listened to 
the increasing murmur. 

“God knows,” answered the Doctor, 
with a shrug. 

“Do you think a rifle is any good 
against it?” I went on. 

“No, I do not,” he replied shortly. 

“Why?” 

‘ 1 To tell you the truth, I don’t know,’’ 
he said. 

“I’ve been thinking over the events of 
the last few hours,” I went on, “and 
there are one or two things that strike 
me as especially curious.” 

“For instance,” suggested the Doctor. 

“Well—for one thing,” I said, 
“We’re in a far northern latitude, yet 
because this country is many thousands 
of feet below the upper plain, the tem¬ 
perature has increased to such an extent 
that all the conditions of life down here 
are tropical.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the Doctor, 
impatiently, “I know all that. We’ve 
discussed it many times.” 

‘ ‘ But this is my point, ’ ’ I said. * ‘ These 
are not the tropics. This is an entirely 
abnormal condition, therefore, life as we 
know it, may have undergone a complete 
change, or at least a modification.” 

The Doctor nodded. “Go on.” 

“In that case the animal and vegeta¬ 
ble life may have characteristics entirely 
unknown to us, and quite foreign to 
those with which we are accustomed to 
deal.” 

The Doctor was lost in thought. 

“I see what you mean, but don’t gen¬ 
eralize. Come down to something 
definite.” 

“That I can’t do,” I answered, “but 
I have a suspicion that this thing which 
is menacing us is more or less impalpa¬ 
ble, but is armed with innumerable 
feelers, which I actually felt round my 
throat and on my face and all over my 
body a while ago.” 


The Doctor abruptly sat up. 

“By God, that’s true!” he cried. “I 
remember feeling them too, but I 
thought I was imagining things, and de¬ 
cided they were only creepers and 
branches of trees, after all.” 

“That’s not all,” I went on. “The 
thing can only see at night; light ap¬ 
parently blinds it.” 

“In that case,” said the Doctor, “our 
best hope lies in our knives and hatchets 
and in having plenty of light. Throw 
on some more wood, Gerald.” 

The next morning we were up at the 
first hint of daylight, and after a hur¬ 
ried breakfast, determined to prosecute 
a thorough search for our missing com¬ 
panion, in the faint hope that we might 
at least gain some clue as to the manner 
of his death. Plunging into the under¬ 
growth we soon struck a small stream, 
and advancing in single file along the 
bank, found that it narrowed down to a 
mere brook, and finally lost itself in a 
great green morass of sponge like mosses, 
into which we sank up to our knees. The 
place was horribly haunted by clouds of 
enormous and n\ost venomous mosqui¬ 
toes. This swamp seemed to extend 
without end in front and on either side 
of us. 

“It’s no use,” said the Doctor. “Well 
have to give it up and go back and make 
our way to the lake as quickly as pos¬ 
sible.” 

All day we traveled along the narrow 
trail, making a slow, but steady speed. 
For a forest land it was the most won¬ 
derful that the imagination of man could 
conceive. The thick vegetation met 
overhead, interlacing into a natural per¬ 
gola, and at last through this tunnel of 
verdure, in a golden twilight, we caught 
sight of the lake, beautiful in itself, but 
marvelous from the strange tints thrown 
by the light from above filtering through 
the foliage. 

/^iLEAR as crystal, motionless as a 
^ sheet of glass, green as the edge of 
an iceberg, it stretched before us. . In 
the center was a small conical island, 
entirely denuded of trees, while at our 
feet, where the trail ended, lay a small 
raft imbedded in the mud. 

“There’s our boat,” I said. 

“Well, we still have about an hour of 
daylight,” said the Doctor. “That 
treeless island looks the most beautiful 
place in the world to me at this mo¬ 
ment. 

Whether it was the sound of our voices 
or something else, I don’t know, but at 
that instant the whispering began in 

the tree tops and from moment to mo- 
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ment the sound increased. Looking up 
we saw leaves and twigs in violent mo¬ 
tion high in the crowns of the trees. Too 
astounded to move we watched the 
strange phenomenon. Suddenly without 
any warning the whole tree seemed to 
spring into life. The giant branches 
curved down and swept the ground, and 
every twig and leaf seemed to be stretch¬ 
ing out towards us. And at that mo¬ 
ment as if aroused by the clamor of 
the tree, every plant and shrub began 
to stir with life, violently agitating their 
long tentacle-like stems, the edges of 
which, rasping upon each other,, pro¬ 
duced a whispering or hissing noise. 

“Good God,” screamed the Doctor. 
“The trees, the trees. I’m caught!” 

“Use your hatchet, ” I cried as I sprang 
to his rescue and severed a long sinu¬ 
ous tendril that had twined itself round 
his waist. At the same instant I felt 
a steel-like vise closing round my ankle, 
and fell heavily. Turning I saw an 
enormous plant which had been near the 
path, waving its tentacles like a huge oc¬ 
topus, It had a short thick trunk, from 
the top of which radiated giant tentacles, 
narrow and flexible, but of extraordi¬ 
nary tenaciousness. The edges were 
armed 'with barbs or dagger-like teeth. 
It was one of these sinewy feelers, which 
inclined at an angle from the trunk, had 
laid itself flat upon the ground, and at 
the touch of my boot had risen and like 
a gigantic serpent, had entwined itself 
about me, and was drawing me towards 
the center of the stump, where my body 
would soon have been crushed until 
every drop of blood had been squeezed 
out of it and absorbed by the ferocious 
plant. 

A cold sweat broke out on my fore¬ 
head as I noticed other feelers flailing 
the air in search of me, and in the 
frenzy of despair, I slashed at the ten¬ 
dril round my leg and with two quick 
blows severed it. Immediately it rolled 
itself up into the parent stem. 

“Run! Run!” I yelled to the Doctor. 
“Into the lake!” 

Tripping and falling and rising again, 
and slashing to right and left as I ran, 
cut and bleeding from the giant barbs, 
I rushed into the lake. Turning, I saw 
the Doctor madly cutting at a creeper 
that had him by one arm. In another 
instant he was free from it, and with a 
frenzied bound was in the lake beside 
me, his clothes all tom and his face 
streaming with blood. 

We were up to our waists in water, 
but safe for t,he moment from that 
frightful nightmare. We watched with 
gruesome fascination the madly tossing 
forest, the long feelers still groping and 
searching for us. 


“Isn’t it ghastly?” I said. 

We were nearly sick with the horror 
of what we had escaped, but when I had 
sufficiently recovered my mind and some 
wind and some of my nerve had come 
back, I began to look around for some 
means of escape, from the predicament 
in which we found ourselves. My first 
thought was of the raft; it looked small 
and seemed firmly imbedded in the mud. 
However, with only a small amount of 
effort we were able to launch it and 
climb aboard. It was nearly flush with 
water but with care we were able to 
cross safely, propelling ourselves by 
means of a crude sort of sweep which 
was fastened to one end. 

npHAT night, after a good meal from 
our fast diminishing stores, we slept 
the sleep of utter exhaustion, untroubled 
as yet by any fears for the future. Next 
morning we found our cuts and scratches 
very sore, but with plenty of iodine and 
a roll of bandage, we were soon fixed 
up and ready for the exploration of Blue 
Clay Island. Climbing the conical hill 
we found, as I expected, that the center 
of the island consisted of the crater of 
a small, extinct volcano, the floor of 
which was covered with blue clay mixed 
with small boulders. 

“There’s your diamond clay,” I said. 

The Doctor nodded. 

We descended into the cup shaped val¬ 
ley and soon found the spot where the 
murderers had started to excavate. We 
spent the rest of the day then looking 
for gems and turning over the solid clay, 
but we were only rewarded with one 
minute stone. Whether our want of 
success was due to lack of experience or 
to the fact that we did not dig deep 
enough, I can’t say, but the fact re¬ 
mains that that stone was the only one 
we ever got from the mine. 

From this time on our every effort was 
bent towards trying to find way of 
escape, but we were stopped at every 
turn. We circled the lake in an en¬ 
deavor to find a landing place, but 
everywhere the trees seemed to sense our 
approach, and we dared not land. Two 
or three days passed in this way, while 
we grew more and more desperate. Fi¬ 
nally on the evening of the fourth day, as 
we were sitting by our fire smoking, our 
energy almost exhausted, the Doctor 
spoke, deep dejection in his tone. 

“It’s no use, Gerald. I give up. 
We’ll either have to try to make our 
way through the forest where we came 
in or die of starvation. We have only a 
few more days’ grub left.” 

“Before we do anything as rash as 
that,” I remarked, “let’s tell each other 
all we know about this place, put all 


our cards on the table, and we may be 
able to work something out when we 
have our data all together. I’ll begin. 
To start with, look at the forest now. 
Not a leaf stirring, is there?” 

The Doctor looked intently at the 
shore line with my field glasses. 

“No, everything is as calm and peace¬ 
ful as possible.” 

“Now watch the trees.” 

I took a fair sized stone and threw it 
into the lake about a quarter of the way 
across. There was a big splash. 

‘ ‘ Any sign ? ” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Well, look at the water line where it. 
meets the shore by the big pine and 
keep looking and tell me when the rip¬ 
ples get there.” 

“All right,” he said a moment later. 
“They’re lapping the bank.” 

“Now look at the tops,” I directed. 

The Doctor uttered an ejaculation. 
“That’s a remarkable thing. They’re 
all in motion. Whatever made you think 
of that, Gerald?” 

“You see,” I went on, “how hopeless 
it is to try to reach the shore without 
letting the trees know of our approach.” 

“That’s true,” said the Doctor, “but 
we can land on that little sand beach 
just to the right of the path.” 

“Yes, that’s point number two. And 
number three is, the nearer the lake the 
fiercer the trees.” 

“I don’t see any more points,” said 
the Doctor slowly. 

For a long time we sat moodily star¬ 
ing into the fire. Then, slowly at first, 
but finally with a flash of inspiration, 
the idea came, and I smiled. The Doc¬ 
tor, who had been watching me dejected¬ 
ly, suddenly exclaimed: 

“You’ve got a plan, Gerald. Spit it 
out.” 

I pointed to the fire. “We’ll burn the 
forest,” I said, c 

Ever since our first entry into the 
Sunken Land, the weather had been dry; 
consequently the timber on the island, 
which, as the diary showed, had all been 
cut down by our predecessors, was in 
first class condition to start a fire. The 
only question was, would that forest 
bum? 

“We’ll have to build a bonfire on the 
beach and have everything all set for the 
first big wind from the northwest,” I 
said. 

“A regular funeral pyre,” remarked 
the Doctor. 

For the next two days we toiled 
from daylight to dark, ferrying logs and 
brushwood across the lake and scientifi¬ 
cally building a large square pile which 
covered the center beach, and at the apex, 
for the top was conical, was nearly fif- 
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teen feet high. The forest at this point 
consisted of a pure stand of pine, most¬ 
ly longleaf, with some loblolly admix¬ 
ture, which was a great piece of luck for 
us, as this pine is highly resinous. 

Our preparations were now all made; 
the wind only was wanting. We made a 
number of torches and got everything in 
readiness. Then, while waiting for the 
weather to change, tried our luck with 
the blue clay once more, but with no 
success. 

Four days passed. Then one night I 
was awakened by feeling a strong breeze 
from the northwest blowing over me. 
Quickly rousing the Doctor we sat up 
and listened. 

“It’s rising,” I said. 

“Yes, it’s rising, but we’re going to 
have rain. We haven’t a minute to 
lose.” 

Hurrying down to the raft we paddled 
across. 

When we got back to the island our 
landing was as bright as day in the light 
of that enormous fire, which, fanned by 


the rising wind, was roaring above the 
tops of the nearest trees. 

“Let’s go up to the highest point of 
the island,” I suggested, “so that we 
can follow the course the fire takes with 
our field glasses.” 

The conflagration was now well with¬ 
in the pine stand, and was.already be¬ 
ginning to spread fanwise; momentarily 
the wind increased, driving clouds of 
sparks and dense clouds of smoke high 
into the air. We watched it fascinated; 
our lives hung upon the result. 

I handed the glasses to the Doctor. 
‘ ‘ The fire has reached the mixed forest. 
Will the deciduous trees bum ? ’ ’ 

The Doctor pointed to the East. “Look, 
Gerald, the dawn.” 

“I feel a drop of rain,” I said. 

Overhead heavy gray rain clouds were 
tearing across the sky. 

“Let’s cross,” suggested the Doctor. 

“No use,” I replied. “We’ll have 
to wait until tomorrow morning.” 

Late in the afternoon wo crossed to 
have a look at things. The rainiwas com¬ 


ing down in torrents, and the wind had 
dropped to gusty breeze. We made our 
way into the charred forest for a couple 
of hundred yards. Nothing molested us; 
apparently our way lay open. 

The next morning we made an early 
start, for the weather had cleared and 
a bright sun was shining. We followed 
the path of the fire all morning until we 
reached the edge of the green morass 
where Tom had disappeared. Here the 
fire had burned itself out, but its pur¬ 
pose had been accomplished. We were 
safe. 

The object of the expedition from an 
official point of view had been achieved, 
but at a terrible cost. Poor Tom had 
paid with his life, and to us the price 

E med far too high. It is true that no 
ce of the last of the murderers, Blake, 
1 been found, but we had had suffici¬ 
ent proof of the impossibility of escap¬ 
ing from the island in any other way 
than that which we had taken. 

He had tried to pass the forest and 
had—failed. 


Hypocrisy Detected 


TN the parish of Severin in Paris, there lived an individual, 
who exteriorly was of the most regular conduct, and en¬ 
joyed the reputation of loving virtue, and delighted in good: 
assiduous to every exercise of religion, he seemed to follow 
its maxims with exemplary fervour. The clergy and the in¬ 
habitants of the parish were edified by his behaviour, he was 
looked up to as a paragon of the piety, and named the holy 
man. He was far from being what he appeared. Under the 
veil of devotion he concealed the most atrocious and depraved 
soul. When out of church, his sole occupation was to inveigle 
poor young girls into his house, and promise to put them 
apprentices with honest people. But far from fulfilling such 
respectable engagements, the wretch sold the unhappy victims, 
and delivered them up to the most shameful prostitution. One 
of the unhappy girls, who for three days was struggling for 
her virtue, had courage enough, not only to resist, but to form 
the praise-worthy resolution of making the suborner known 
to the police. She found a bit of paper in her place of con¬ 
finement, and with her blood traced the detail of her mis¬ 
fortunes on it, and then threw it out of the window, after 
having directed it to the rector of the parish. Luckily it was 
found by a gentleman who brought it to the priest, and told 
him where he had picked it up. The priest went to the attor¬ 
ney-general, and made him acquainted with the subject of the 


fiote he had received. The attorney-general said, he had for 
a long time been searching, but in vain, for a wretch in that 
predicament: he assured the ecclesiastic that he would, with¬ 
out loss of time, bring the villain to condign punishment: he 
accordingly wrote to him in the following terms: “Being 
informed that your charity is become proverbial in the parish 
you live in, I wish you could grant me half an hour’s conver¬ 
sation at my hotel, I have something important to communicate 
to you, and that you may favour me sooner with your com¬ 
pany, I do not hesitate to tell you that it has reference to some 
pious designs.” The man full of confidence, flies to the at¬ 
torney-general, who received him with the most apparent 
cordiality, and told him that he had some thoughts of propos¬ 
ing to his Majesty the creation of a new office, and that he 
destined him for it, that the title of, “Father of the Poor,” 
would perfectly agree with his virtuous conduct. In the 
meantime a commissary and four agents of the police were 
rummaging his house. They there found twelve young girls 
in the greatest misery, most of whom had already sacrificed 
their virtue. They reported the whole affair to the attorney- 
general, who had the hypocritical villain arrested and con¬ 
ducted to prison, where he was destined to pass the remainder 
of his days. The young girls were taken care of by the 
parish. 



The Dancing Partner 

By GUY L. HELMS 


«*^C T'ES,” said Chief Miller, “ghosts 
Y are always traceable to some 
human agency. The agent may 
not be responsible, as is often the case, 
and when such an instance occurs it 
makes a much deeper impression than 
does the premeditated plot. Now take 
this Heddon case for an example, it has 
the whole town upset. I remember an¬ 
other time—” he paused to light the 
never finished cigar while we waited 
hopefully for him to begin one of his 
justly famous stories. 

We had just come in from the scene 
of the complicated Heddon murder case. 
The chief was feeling especially good 
and we knew he had finally reached a 
satisfactory solution of the mysterious 
crime. 

Miller was a fine old man with snow 
white hair. Chief of the city force for 
many years he was the veteran, and the 
hero although he would never admit it, 
of many blood-curdling adventures. He 
was wont to relate some of the more in¬ 
teresting of these at times when he was 
elated over the solution of a problem. 
He was a wonderful story teller and 
we showed our immediate interest by 
straightening in our chairs the better to 
catch every word. No one spoke for 
fear that the tale would not be forth¬ 
coming. He hated interruptions of any 
kind. 

“I remember” he continued, “when a 
certain young fellow's hair turned white 
from the effects of a tangle which, 
though directly responsible, the persons 
implicated had in no way planned the 
action. 

“I used to live in the South, you 
know, and among the lower, and even 
some of the middle class, superstition 
holds sway to this day. In 1880, when 
this incident happened, it was much 
worse. 

“I was a lad of twenty-two and en¬ 
gaged to the prettiest and sweetest girl 
in all the world. We, my mother, my 
father, and myself, were simple country 
folk living on the remnant of what had 
once been a large old southern planta¬ 
tion. Our darkies were of the old slav¬ 
ery type, extremely superstitious and 
very easily scared. Outside of those two 
faults and the race habit of stealing 
they were mostly interested in the wel¬ 
fare of ‘Missy,’ ‘01 Massa’ and ‘Marse 
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Gus.’ So when my engagement was to 
be announced nothing would do but that 
they should hold a ‘chivaree’ in the ne¬ 
gro quarter. 

“Instead of the usual custom the an¬ 
nouncement dinner and dance was to be 
at my father’s house. After dinner and 
before the dancing started we were all 
going down to Mammy Lou’s to watch 
the negroes at their party, always an in¬ 
teresting and entertaining thing to see. 

“Everything at the dinner went 
smoothly and after making public the 
announcement which was already in the 
hands of the public, as is usually the 
case, we started for the cabin where 
Mammy Lou lived. Mammy had opened 
her house to all the nearby ‘cullud pus- 
sons’ that night and the party was in 
full swing. 

“But things were not going as they 
should. I noticed the restlessness among 
Mammy’s black guests as soon as I 
stepped across the threshold. Mother no¬ 
ticed it too for she immediately asked 
me to find the cause of the uneasiness 
among the negroes who were generally 
so carefree. Mammy, good old soul 
that she was, did not want to worry her 
‘Marse Gus’ on the first night of £is 
life and I was unable to get a single 
word of explanation out of her. ‘Go on 
Marse Gus’ she replied to my question¬ 
ing, ‘dey’s just shy, dat’s all; nuffin but 
dey ain’t quainted yet.’ This about 
darkies who had known each other since 
childhood. But nothing could be learned 
from her so I tried one of the bucks who 
seemed to be the center of the uneasi¬ 
ness. I got -him off to one side and found 
that he was the direct cause since the 
night before he had seen the Fulton 
cemetery ghost, a ghost which every 
negro in the section absolutely knew 
existed. Among the negroes the ghost 
had been the topic of conversation at 
every gathering for the past six weeks. 
The fellow who claimed to have seen the 
apparition the night before was a strap¬ 
ping black, afraid of nothing under the 
sun, but he visibly trembled when he 
told me of his experience. I knew him 
to be as truthful as the usual run of 
blacks were and therefore gave some 
credence to his story. I knew there was 
something behind it. I found that some¬ 
thing later. 


“Just as the black was finishing his 
tale the door swung open and Mammy 
Lou’s son John, fell across the doorstep. 

“No mortal can ever picture the fear 
showing in the face turned toward me in 
a mute plea for protection. His eyes 
were protruding from his head and only 
the whites were showing, like those of a 
drunken man. His face was the ashen 
grey color of the whitewashed walls of 
the cabin. He uttered inarticulate 
sounds between the rasping sobs of his 
breath. His body was racked by great 
gasps that shook him all over. He was 
the very image of terror, stark, unspeak¬ 
able horror. Not a word could he form 
but crawled to me as a whipped dog 
crawls to its master. 

“Pandemonium broke loose. Instant¬ 
ly every negro in the house became im¬ 
bued with the terror showing so plainly 
in John’s face. Every voice was raised 
in howls for mercy although not a thing 
was to be seen. What there was to be 
afraid of no one knew nor cared. The 
unknown quality only intensified their 
fear. They gathered in a shivering 
black group, holding on to each other 
for dear life and whimpering like lost 
children. All calls for water for the 
helpless negro on the floor went un¬ 
heeded. No one of them would stir. 

“Finally I managed to 1 bring John to 
himself enough to get the words ‘Ful¬ 
ton,’ ‘graveya’d’, and ‘ghos’ out of him 
while he groveled on the floor at my feet. 
Nothing more could he say. 

“ ‘He has seen the ghost,’ said my 
mother. And I knew that was what had 
happened. 

T KNEW something must be done at 
once. The negroes wouldn’t be fit 
for night work, nor any other kind of 
work to tell the truth, until the ghost 
had been proven non-existent. Besides, 
my sweetheart with her girl friends and 
their escorts were watching me. I knew 
they were wondering what I would do. 
A spirit of bravado took hold of me and 
on the spur of the moment I declared 
myself in on the worst fright it has ever 
been my lot to receive. 

“ ‘John,’ I said, ‘I am going over to 
that graveyard and get your ghost for 
my dancing partner tonight.’ 

“Mammy went straight up in the air 
when I made this assertion. Like a 


tigress she was at me, holding my arms 
and clawing me in the struggle to dis¬ 
suade me from the trip. With all her 
puny old strength she hung on, begging, 
crying, that I should not go. Mammy 
had been my foster mother, as many a 
negro has been to her ‘Massa’s’ son, and 
she loved me more than she did her own 
black children, as much as my ovfai 
mother did. She knew in her old heart 
that I was going to worse than death and 
her whole soul went into the plea. She 
was aided in her efforts by every one 
in the house except my male friends and 
they had an idea that it was a fitting ad¬ 
venture for a soon-to-be bridegroom. 
And to top it off they had the nerve to 
tell me that I wouldn’t carry out my 
boast-—that I was afraid to go. Of course 
that clinched the case, I would have gone 
had I known the ghost really existed. 
So telling Mose, Mammy’s husband, to 
saddle my horse, I started to the house 
for my pistols. 

“As I was getting my guns, 1 told my 
father where I was bound and what I 
was going for. Of course he laughed 
and bade me be on my way—such was 
ever the way of my dad. Then to the 
bam where I found my friends had sad¬ 
dled Button for me. 

“Mother, Margaret, and some of the 
other girls tried to persuade me to give 
up the mad idea of a two mile ride to 
the graveyard on such a mission, but I 
could not turn back after making su,ch 
a foolish declaration in spite of the fact 
that I was already sick of it. I was too 
proud to turn back now. Amid the pleas 
to be careful from the women and the 
good natured jibes of the men, I started 
on my quest for a supernatural dancing 
partner. 

“As I rode I reviewed the numerous 
stories which were being circulated about 
the ghost, all told along the same line. 
It seemed that on certain occasions the 
white figure with out-stretched arms was 
sure to appear and chase every lone 
traveler along the road which ran paral¬ 
lel to the cemetery. Sometimes two or 
three persons had seen the ghost on the 
same night—never together though. It 
only appeared to those who traveled 
alone. 

“There was no doubt that something 
was seen and that it had the whole 
countryside aroused, not only the ignor¬ 
ant negroes but the whites as well. As 
for that something being a spirit I was 
doubtful, more than doubtful, I scoffed 
at the idea. Nevertheless as I went over 
the different stories a feeling came over 
me that I was doing something I could 
have just as well left to someone else. T 
began to get just a little nervous as 
I neared my objective, but though I 
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wished myself well out of the escapade, 
my foolish pride would not allow me to 
turn back after going so far. I couldn’t 
bear the thought of my friends’ ridicule 
and there was nothing to do but go on 
with the mad adventure. 

“I can see that graveyard now as 
plainly as I did on that night forty-two 
years ago, so indelibly is the picture im¬ 
pressed on my memory. The moon was 
up, but a dew-mist hung close to the 
ground touching everything with a 
weird, ghostly grayness which is made 
especially for such adventures. The ef¬ 
fect of the moonlight through the mist 
added momentarily to the nervousness 
that seemed to be enveloping me. The 
quiet night, the sudden harsh chirp of a 
cricket, the throaty whine of a tree-frog, 
all flooded me with a sense of the unreal. 
I had heard the same sounds every night 
of my life without paying the slightest 
attention to them and saw np reason 
why they should fill me with dread and 
uneasiness on this night. I had a feel¬ 
ing of impending disaster when I en¬ 
tered the gates of the cemetery. 

‘ ‘ The graveyard was located in a space 
of almost virgin forest. Huge old elms, 
bent and twisted oaks, young shrubs 
tangled among the graves, all covered 
with honeysuckle vines and Virginia 
creeper. The tombstones gave off a 
ghostly gleam of whiteness due to the 
fact that they were almost covered with 
vines—-the white shining through like 
the bones beneath them—taking on the 
forms of skeletons. Here and there a 
gray slab shone through the trees 
where the mist-deadened effect of the 
moonbeams made them stand out—truly 
a monument to the dead. The mist just 
thick enough to bring out the loneliness 
and decay of the place. It was Death 
and the abode of the Dead. 

“I rode up among the graves and 
stopped, first thinking to dismount and 
thoroughly explore the shadows on foot. 
But while I waited all idea of getting 
off my horse left me, driven out by the 
peculiar feeling that someone was watch¬ 
ing me. Button was displaying an un¬ 
usual amount of nervousness also and I 
knew that he had seen or scented some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary. A noise 
here, a sudden sigh of the faint breeze, 
the swinging of the moss-covered limbs 
in front of me—everything seemed to 
fill me with a horrible fear, not exactly 
a fear, but a dread of what was to fol¬ 
low. My heart was in my throat, nearly 
choking me with its quickened expan¬ 
sion. I started on my round of the 
graves expecting every minute to see the 
white-clad figure, and praying that 1 
wouldn’t. 
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“Nothing happened and I made a 
complete circle of the tombs without 
seeing anything to account for Button’s 
nervousness, although I always had a 
feeling that I was being observed. Rid¬ 
ing up to a long coffin-like tomb on my 
way out I stopped Button to take my 
bearings and have one last look around 
before leaving. This tomb was about 
two feet high, of the same width and at 
least six feet long, parallel to the gravel 
path on which my horse stood. My 
wondering courage began to re-assert 
itself and I laughed shakily to think I 
had put so much stock in the supersti¬ 
tious stories of easily frightened negroes. 
Then too, I was jflst a little elated that 
I had finished my ride without anything 
materializing. 

OUDDENLY Button shied with a 
^ snort, almost unseating me. At the 
same instant I saw through the corner 
of my eye, a white figure detach itself 
from the tomb and leap for my horse. 
I could have sworn nothing was there an 
instant before. The figure simply came 
from thin air. I felt hands, bony, dead 
hands, tighten around my waist. My 
blood turned to water and my hair stood 
on end. My heart stopped its beat and 
terror seized me. Unconsciousness would 
have been a blessing. I tried to scream 
and no sound came. I tried to move 
my arms but horror had locked every 
bone in my body. I could not move. 
Those fearful, clammy hands were mov¬ 
ing here and there over my body as 
though seeking some tender spot to settle 
upon. 

“My horse jumped to a full run with 
a scream of mortal anguish that only a 
dying animal ever gives, a scream that 
sounds like the agonized cry of a woman 
or child in pain. 

“Over my face, through my hair, 
crept those hands—those searching, 
slimy hands of horror. My head was 
busting with pentup fear. An un¬ 
earthly shriek, like that of a lost soul, a 
fiendish, playful soul, exulting over its 
prey. The damp smell of a moldy grave 
burdened my gasping nostrils. I could- 
n’t breathe. 

“I pictured in my tortured mind the 
decayed face behind me shedding its 
flesh and grinning as the laddering 
pieces dropped at each leap of the horse. 
I wondered if mine would be the fate 
of the ghoul behind—if I too should 
bring terror to some living mortal. All 
this in a detached sort of way as though 
I were only a spectator. 

"All this time Button was running as 
he had never run before. I have no 
recollection of coming to the house, no 
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thought of home ever entered my mind, 
only to be rid of the thing clinging- to 
my back. 

“Then my horse reared to a sudden 
stop and dropped slowly to the ground. 
I knew in the same detached way that 
he was dead—and wondered if my time 
had come too. I couldn’t move, I didn’t 
want to move. I only wanted to rest, .to 
have it all over with. I felt _ the hands 


steal slowly to my throat and tighten 
there into bands of steel. My strength, 
my will, my reasoning power were gone 
and I sank into a dreamless sleep. 

“Slowly I awakened and voices hiade 
themselves clear through the haze of 
semi-consciousness. 

"** ‘He found his dancing partner,’ 
said one. 

“ ‘Yes,’ saidjanother and I recognized 


it as my .father’s ‘but imagine riding 
two miles, killing a horse, and being al¬ 
most choked to death by a crazy woman 
whom everyone thought harmless.’ ” 

The old chief sat up in his chair and 
rubbed his hands through his white'hair. 

“I’ll tell you, boys,” he said slowly, 
“that ride of mine sure played the dick¬ 
ens with the thick head of black hair I 
had then.” 


THE LAST ENTRY 

(In the Diary of R. Q. P .) 


By MEREDITH BEYERS 


ANUARY 27th (Near Midnight) 

It has been a long, trying, and 
very unusual evening. I do not 
understand why I should be treated in 
this way. 

I admit that I was a bit hasty in los¬ 
ing my temper at Bronty; but when a 
man takes it into his head to talk as he 
did to my wife, right under my nose, 
I’m going to rough him up a bit, even 
though he is my friend and my guest. 

I got the worst of it, anyway. We 
clinched for a moment and then un¬ 
clinched a little too suddenly. My head 
hit the comer of the mantel and it 
knocked me out for a second. They 
lifted me to the couch. And then the 
strange part . . . They refused to stay, 
in the same room with me! I followed 
them up but they completely ignored 
me. 

Bronty took his hat and coat and ran 
indignantly from the house without per¬ 
mitting me even to tell him that I was 
sorry. And I really was sorry. I had 
carried the thing too far. It was meant 
as a joke, probably. I took it entirely 
too seriously. I always do. 

And here’s another strange thing. 
Helen wouldn’t have anything to do with 
me after that. She pretended not to see 
me, and when I started to apologize she 
screamed and rushed from the room. 
And then when I followed her upstairs 
to bed she carried on so that I had to 
come down here to the den. There’s 
nothing to do but write, so I’m writing. 

Why, even the nurse would have noth¬ 
ing to do with me. I went up to the 
nursery the way I usually do, to look at 
the little things asleep in each other’s 


arms, and she closed the door in my face. 
I was about to speak to her, but she came 
out again and brushed right by me with¬ 
out so much as turning her eyes in my 
direction. 

I wanted to cry, the children were so 
beautiful. That’s really the only place 
to find innocence and happiness and 
^understanding—with little children. I 
stayed a long while with them, and then 
the nurse came back, so I slipped out 
without her seeing me. 

It is all very strange. I have a curi¬ 
ous feeling that therp is something wrong 
that I don’t know. I wonder if I could 
have done or said anything in that 
•second after my head hit' the mantel, 
something that I don’t remember. 

I feel all hollow and lonesome as if 
the whole world were against me. No 
one understands. Why, if only Helen 
would listen to me. If she would only 
tell me the trouble, perhaps I could say 
something or do something that would 
make it all right again. No one wants 
to have things smooth and peaceful more 
than I do. 

I hear her coming down the stairs now. 
I am going to face her with it calmly, 
but I’ll wait, first, and see what she’s 
going to do. I’ll sit here writing as if I 
didn’t hear her, and see if she’ll come 
to me. 

She’s going to the door. I didn’t know 
the bell rang . . . There’s something so 
queer! She is letting in a lot of people, 
but I am not going to let them know I 
even hear them. I am going to- keep on 
writing. They are. coming toward the 
landing here by the den. They are very 
silent. They are standing looking'at me. 


I must turn this sheet over so they won! 
see what I have been writing. . . . 

# * # # # 

Pour minutes later: 

Oh, my God! Let me tell you whafl 
happened before I faint. . . . 

'1X7'HEN I turned the sheet of paper 
’ ’ over Helen uttered a cry. I stood’ 
up in astonishment and found myself 
facing Helen and Bronty and three or 
four strange men. Two of them were 
policemen. They were looking with such 
ghastly and horrified expressions, not at 
me, but at the pen I had just laid down. 

Oh, God, I am growing weaker. Even 
now the pen seems to weigh fifteen or 
twenty pounds. It is like trying to write* 
with a steel rail. But I must tell you 
what she said—Helen—when they were 
staring into the den. She pointed with 
her fingers. 

“Did you see it?” she screamed in a 
hoarse voice. 

“The paper moved!” 

“Yes, but the pen!” she shrieked, 
“Oh, God! Bronty, the pen! It was up 
in the air writing all by itself with no¬ 
body to hold it. ” 

Then she fainted and they carried her 
into the parlor. I can’t hold this pen 
up any longer. Everything is fading 
before my eyes, and I am seeing such 
strange things. Why, I can even see 
through the walls! , Helen is stretched 
on the davenport and the rest are bend¬ 
ing over a form on the couch. I wonder 
who it can be. That’s right where 
Bronty put me after I hit my head on 
the mantel. They are examining his 
head! I don’t know who it is. It’s all 
like a dream, a horrible— 


In Your Wildest Imaginings You Will 
Not Guess What Killed These Men 
Until the Author Reveals It To You 


The Purple Death 


By EDITH LYLE RAGSDALE 



N ANAH, Payne’s Indian servant, 
came racing across the ground, 
his eyes rolling, his dusky face 
a distorted mask of hideous fear. As 
he reached his master his limbs seemed 
to buckle and bend beneath him. Sprawl¬ 
ing at Payne’s feet he threw his arms 
about the white man’s legs, and sobbed 


out a disjointed tale of horror. 

“Again, Sahib,” he wailed, “again 
has the fearsome Thing come in the 
night, and this sunrise, after Nanah had 
been to the stream to fetch water, Nanah 
found where it had entered the tent of 
the Sahib, and—oh, merciful Allah, the 
Thing has struck again I” 


The Indian, growing incoherent, began 
rolling about on the ground, sobbing, not 
loudly, as one would imagine, but in 
heart-broken whimpers. 

Payne’s set, mask-like face became a 
shade grayer, the deep-set blue eyes a bit 
sterner, the inflexible mouth harder. 

“So,” he said, “another of us has aa- 
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swered the call. Who is it this time, 
Nanah?” 

Nanah gathered himself together and 
ceased whimpering. 

“This time it is the Sahib Arnold.” 

Payne winced. Arnold had been his 
friend. Of all the little army of adven¬ 
turers, treasure-seekers and big game 
hunters the dead man had been nearest 
his heart. 

“How—?” he questioned the Indian. 

‘ ‘ The same as always. The Thing had 
entered like—like—” 

He sought a suitable word. 

“Like a yakslia or a lost jnana. There 
is the same look of fear and horror on 
the sirdar’s dead face. The same purple 
line about the mouth and the limbs are 
drawn up as though the sirdar’s agony 
had been, indeed, great. Like, Payne, 
Sahib, all the others.” 

Payne nodded. 

* “Like all the others. No marks, noth¬ 
ing disturbed about the. camp?” 

Nanah shook his turbaned head. 

“Not, Sahib.” 

The white man turned. 

“I will go to the tent. You, Nanah, 
go tell Captain Worthington.” 

Payne, head bent, walked slowly across 
the intervening space and entered the 
tent of his friend. 

Every smallest detail was as Nanah 
had said. Nothing had been disturbed, 
nothing stolen. No footprint, save 
Nanah’s, marred the dust before the 
door. Arnold’s clothing, money and 
watch were intact. Payne made sure of 
all this before he turned to the distorted 
body on the bed. 

For a long time he stood and looked 
down at the corpse. Again the words of 
Nanah rang true. Arnold had suffered, 
terribly. The fear of something worse 
than death was mirrored in the wide 
eyes, and written on the cold, dead face. 
The swollen and clenched hands, the 
knotted leaders which had drawn the 
knees up almost to the chin, the cords 
of the neck indicated it. 

And sinister beyond words was the 
purplish ring about the mouth. 

Payne’s blood congealed. An inde¬ 
finable dread shook his soul. What sort 
of a weapon had the murderer used to 
leave such a mark? Who, or what, was 
the Thing? Questidns, unanswerable, 
rioted through his mind. 

Silent, shuddering, Payne went over 
the events of the past six months. The 
story was, up to a certain point, void of 
anything dramatic. Rather hackneyed. 
He, Payne, together with eleven other 
adventurous spirits, had embarked for 


India, where, so rumor declared, were 
great beds of platinum, unworked and 
worth many times over the proverbial 
“king’s ransom.” After a period of 
prospecting, the beds had actually been 
located, and with a small army of half 
caste workmen they had been getting out 
quantities of metal. 

Everything had “come their way,” to 
use Hunt’s words. The grains of 
platinum were thickly scattered through 
the auriferous sand, and at each wash¬ 
ing a small fortune was panned. 

The climate, in that particular part of 
India, was ideal. There was fruit in 
abundance. Game for the shooting. Fish 
for the hooking. A stream of pure water. 
Nature was prodigal with her gifts, and 
for weeks the adventurers had. lived in 
a sort of paradise. 

To the south of them, over in the 
jungle, the Temple of Indra reared its 
dome. There a sacerdotal sect chanted 
hymns to their deity; their white-robed 
priests moved quietly about; and there, 
so the white men had heard from their 
servants, one of the devotees hid, be¬ 
neath the folds of his snowy turban, the 
brain of one of the most renowned surg¬ 
eons the world has ever known. 

All these things, taken as a whole, 
were enthusiastically enjoyed by the 
platinum hunters. They looked upon 
the naturally provided food as a god¬ 
send. But the priests, even though of 
an alien tongue and creed, were, beneath 
the white robes and swathing turbans, 
men. And, no matter where one may be, 
human companionship counts. 

A sort of acquaintance had been 
struck up between the white men and the 
priests. When they chanced to 1 meet 
there was always a friendly word, a nod 
or smile. In a strange land the friend¬ 
ship of these men was a real asset. 

The first month in camp passed 
happily. The twelve white men worked, 
played, ate, slept. There was not a cloud 
on the horizon. 

Then one day Nanah had come scream¬ 
ing to Payne, sobbing and wringing his 
slim, brown hands, crying hysterically 
that Borden was dead. 

Investigation had proved the words of 
the Hindoo. Borden had been dead for 
hours. Examination showed no marks 
upon the body. He had not died from 
any sort of bite. No beast had torn 
him. At night, just before retiring, he 
had been superabundantly healthy. His 
spirits were soaring. The whole twelve 
had indulged in a rough and tumble 
play. When bedtime came he had 
laughingly bid. his companions good¬ 
night. 


When found his body was stiff and 
cold. His limbs were contorted, his eyes 
wide open. A purple ring surrounded 
his mouth. 

That was all. 

The one medical student among them 
who acted in capacity of physician, gave, 
as his opinion, that Borden had died 
from acute indigestion. 

Sorrowfully the survivors buried their 
friend and heaped stones upon the grave 
to protect the body from prowling hyena 
and jackal pack. 

Before Borden had been in his grave 
a month a young medical student was 
sleeping beside him. His death was, ap¬ 
parently, identically like Borden’s. 

Then, swiftly, Marlow, James and 
Radcliflf had followed. All just like 
Borden, even to the smallest detail. 

And now Arnold was gone. 

Six of the twelve had succumbed to 
the Thing! 

Payne groaned aloud. 

“What is it?” he cried brokenly, “this 
hideous Thing that strikes in the dark?” 

An ague shook him. He, like a fright¬ 
ened child, wrung his hands and moaned. 

“Who,” he sobbed pitifully, “who 
will be next? Merciful God—who?’’ 

The space in front of the tent filled 
rapidly. Captain Worthington and the 
four men, the half-breed laborers and 
the body servant of the whites gathered 
closely about. A common horror held 
them all. 

Captain Worthington entered the tent, 
his friends at his heels. _ 

“What do you make of it?” he asked 
Payne. 

The latter shook his head. 

‘ ‘ I—do not know. I am absolutely un¬ 
strung. I am beginning to fear—what 
shall I say ? Necromancy—voodooism— 
witches? Something, Worthington, is ter¬ 
ribly wrong. It is not reasonable for 
each of the six men who have died to 
possess the exact symptoms naturally. 
There has not been a particle of differ¬ 
ence in the characteristics of these 
deaths. What killed one killed all.” 

‘ ‘ Admitted. But what was it ? ” 

The captain mopped his clammy brow. 

Again Payne shook his head. 

“I—don’t know.” 

Dean withdrew his gaze from the 
ghastly spectacle upon the bed, caught 
the eye of Nanah and with a muttered 
oath turned to Payne. 

“I believe it is the work of some of 
these damned Indian conjurers,” he 
cried. “Strange, isn’t it, that Nanah has 
found every one of the six—like—that ? ’ ’ 

He pointed a shaking finger toward 
the bed. 
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The eyes of Payne and Worthington 
met. Subconsciously each had begun to 
entertain some such weird belief. The 
entire land reeked with mysticism. 
Everywhere the occult was apparent. 
Though good, hard common sense 
ridiculed the theory of the supernatural 
as a factor in the deaths of the six men, 
the fact remained that they were all dead 
from an unexplainable cause. 

They had died from no known disease. 
There had been no abrasions, not the 
tiniest pin prick. But they were dead! 
Something had killed them! 

In a row, out there beneath the blos¬ 
soms of the monkey-bread trees, were five 
graves. Before the sun went down 
Arnold would be filling the sixth. 

Who would be next? Who would oc¬ 
cupy the seventh grave? 

Payne shook off the incubus of fear 
that gripped him and looked toward the 
spot where he had last seen Nanah’s 
bright turban. The place was vacant! 
The young Hindoo was gone! 

Dean, nerves on edge, cried out, point¬ 
ing toward a banyan grove: “There Ee 
goes—the son of a dog!” 

In the scramble that followed, in 
which Indians joined but to circumvent 
the whites, the Hindoo, Nanah, made 
good his escape. 

When all hope of capturing him was 
gone, the men returned to' camp. Upon 
one thing they were all agreed. The 
Hindoo had used black magic. And, 
also, they all felt the rest were doomed to 
go the same way unless Nanah was 
caught and summarily dealt -with. 

Worthington, head bent, sat and 
smoked innumerable pipes of strong to¬ 
bacco'. When he spoke his companions 
listened intently. 

“I am going to the Temple of Indra,” 
he began. “I am going to ask the monk, 
the surgeon, you know to come over and 
take a look at poor old Arnold. If he 
is the man they say he is I believe he’ll 
be able to tell us how they’ve passed 
out.” 

He paused and tamped more tobacco 
into his pipe. 

“I do not believe these deaths have 
occurred naturally. I’ve seen lots of dead 
men but—boys, what makes that purple 
ring about the mouth?” 

He sprang up and paced excitedly 
about. 

Dean, eyes filled with dread, took up 
the question. 

“Aye,” he said huskily, “what makes 
it? No common death leaves a mark 
like that. There’s black magic back of 
all this.” 

He sank again into moody silence, 
shaking fingers describing a circle about 

his lips. 


“Purple,” he murmured. “Purple 
death I” 

Payne and his comrades exchanged 
glances. It was patent that Dean was 
wavering on the brink of a collapse, 
hovering above the narrow line which 
separates the sane from the insane. 

Worthington, shoving his own dread 
to the back of his mind, spoke almost 
cheerfully. 

“Come on, Dean, let’s walk over to 
the temple. I’ve a hunch the priests 
of Indra will be able to put their finger 
on the trouble.” 

Dean, still running a stodgy finger 
around his lips, arose and followed 
Worthington. 

Three hours later they returned, ac¬ 
companied by the surgeon-priest. On 
the way back Worthington had given the 
Hindoo all the known facts in the mys¬ 
terious series of deaths. 

When the camp was reached the priest 
entered Arnold’s tent, paused beside the 
cot and stood looking intently at the 
corpse. 

Payne, to whom the waiting had been 
soul-sapping, spoke. 

“What do you think of this, taken in 
connection with the five other deaths?” 

The turbaned devotee of Indra turned, 
and for a fleeting instant Payne almost 
cowered beneath the look in the gleaming 
eyes. 

“Think?” he said softly, “What is 
there to think? Death comes to all alike. 
Perhaps not in the same manner. But 
it comes. And there are many things 
much worse than death. To the good— 
Sworga.” 

He lifted his eyes rapturously. After 
a short pause he resumed. 

“This man, no doubt, suffered ter¬ 
ribly. I am quite certain he did.” 

He smiled and Payne could have 
sworn he detected a diabolically exultant 
expression on the brown face. 

“But he did not die from disease. He, 
from all indications, died from 
— fright!” 

The eyes, which Payne had thought 
malicious, were melting with sympathy. 
The white man felt a revulsion of feel¬ 
ing as he gazed upon the kindly face. 

“It was the uncertain light,” he 
mused, “and my nerves. I must get a 
better grip on myself.” 

The Indian again spoke. 

“There are no signs of disease.” 

He ran his long, taper fingers over the 
body. 

“No abrasions, no contusions, no frac¬ 
tured bones.” 

With a shake of the head he stepped 

back. 


“I could perform an autopsy. But It 
would tell you nothing.- Nothing that I 
cannot from the signs here tell. Fear— 
fear alone—killed your friend.” 

“Oh, but see here!” expostulated 
Hunt, “that is preposterous! All six of 
the men who have passed out were— 
men. There was not one weakling, not 
one coward, among the whole lot. For 
the most part they were ex-service men. 
Men who never turned a hair at such 
little pleasure parties as St. Mihiel or 
Chateau-Thierry. Men who have roughed 
it all their lives. No sissies nor per¬ 
fumed dandies in the bunch. Men that 
would have fought their weight in wild 
cats—” 

He broke off and cast a puzzled, mis¬ 
erable look about. 

‘ ‘ Hunt’s right, ’’said Payne. ‘ ‘ Those 
boys weren’t the scarey stripe. I, like 
Dean, think there’s something mighty 
rotten about the whole business. And I 
think that damned black-skinned 
Nanah’s at the bottom of it. Get him 
and fill his black hide full of lead and 
the rest of us will be able to get out of 
this hole alive.” 

For Payne, usually dubbed “The 
Silent,” this was a long speech. 

“It may be,” acquiesced the priest, 
“Nanah’s father was a sorcerer.” 

His eyes held a rapt expression. The 
twisted thing upon the cot seemed to 
have lost interest for him. His mind, 
plainly, was elsewhere. Some scene, con¬ 
jured up from the past, gripped him. 

Worthington jerked impatiently 
about. 

“See here,” he demanded,”can’t you, 
if you are as learned as they claim,- tell 
us just what caused the boys’ deaths? 
It’s idiotic to suggest anything frightful 
enough to scare six husky, daredevil 
rounders to death. I believe it’s just 
what Dean says. Some sort of hoodoo 
work. And I believe you, as an Indian 
priest, are hep to the whole thing!” 

The priest’s face went livid, but his 
self control was admirable. He bowed 
profoundly, smiled graciously and 
turned to Payne. 

“I can do neither the living nor the 
dead any service by remaining. My' 
watch at the sacred shrine of Indra com¬ 
mences with the sunset. Therefore, I 
must be on my way.” 

Payne inclined his head. 

“We had hoped you could help us 
in our trouble,” he said, quietly. “Any¬ 
way, we thank you for coming. Let me 
offer you refreshments before you begin 
your return journey.” 

The priest stiffened and his face be¬ 
came convulsed with passion. 
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“No!” he cried sharply. 

Then, as if ashamed of his rudeness, 
“I thank yon,” he said, “but a priest 
fasts more often than feasts. I cannot 
eat your food.” 

With this enigmatic remark he turned 
and plunged into the jungle. 

That afternoon the body of Arnold 
was laid beside the other victims of the 
purple death. 

A hopeless despondency settled over 
the camp. The laborers, sullen and brut¬ 
ish, went about their work in a spirit of 
insubordination. Nanah, their friend, 
was under the white men’s displeasure. 
Therefore, they, in a body, resented it. 

The temper of the whites, too, was on 
edge. The least overt act of the natives 
evoked a curse or a blow. Mutiny was 
in the air. 

The night following Arnold’s death 
the men sat hunched about the smudge 
fire. Sometimes they talked rapidly, dis- 
jointedly, about the tragedy. Again, for 
long periods, no one spoke. 

The peculiar attitude of the priest 
gripped them. His assertion that fear, 
the poltroon’s plea—had caused the 
deaths, angered them. His conversation 
lacked stability. After declaring fright 
had killed Arnold he, too readily, it 
seemed to the men, switched to the 
theory that Nanah had been instru¬ 
mental in the crime. 

“Allowing Nanah did kill them, ” sud¬ 
denly voiced Hunt, “what in God’s 
name did he do to scare them to death?” 

No 1 one answered. Each man was too 
busy conning the question: “Who will 
be next?” 

Far into the night they sat. When, 
sick, body and soul, they retired, a 
double guard was patroling the camp. 

For a month after the last death noth¬ 
ing occurred to mar the humdrum quiet 
of the camp. The guard, working in 
six hour tricks, neither heard nor saw 
anything suspicious. Therefore the 
whites, lulled by the treacherous secur¬ 
ity, dropped back into their former 
peaceful existence. There was, however, 
one exception. Dean never felt at ease. 
In moments of abstraction his finger 
always hovered about his mouth, always 
circled his lips. 

One day a guard came hurriedly to 
Payne. 

‘ ‘ Sirdar Payne, ’ ’ he began warily, ‘ ‘ at 
sunrise today, as thy servant was watch¬ 
ing the jungle to the east, thy servant 
thought he saw a face. It might be, 
Sirdar, that Nanah lurks about.” 

Payne knew, in his own mind, that the 
guard had not only seen Nanah but that 
he had held converse with him. 


For a time the American smoked in 
silence. Then, removing the stem from 
between his teeth he said succinctly, “It 
might be. And it might be that Nanah 
is going to get his hide full of lead. We 
are desperate men, Augwa. And we are 
vigilant. We sleep on our arms. It 
might be that should Nanah learn this 
he will find other parts of India more to 
his liking.” 

Augwa bowed to the earth. 

“It might be,” he said. 

Dean, upon learning of the Hindoo’s 
return, became, in a measure, insane. For 
months he had been haunted by the over¬ 
weening fears of the nameless horror. 
Six times he had viewed the grotesquely 
rigid bodies, the wide-open, staring eyes, 
the clenched hands of the men with 
whom he had slept, eaten, worked and 
played. Most hideous of all, six times 
his soul had been flayed by the livid, 
purple ring about the frozen mouth. 

Captain Worthington, listening to 
Dean’s ravings, cursed in his heart the 
venture that had led him and his com¬ 
rades into the land of mystery. Out 
there in the lurid sunshine were six rock- 
heaped mounds, covered softly by the 
snowy blossoms of the monkey-bread 
trees. At a distance Payne, Hunt, 
Brown and Carson were standing, de¬ 
jectedly looking at the row of graves. In¬ 
side the tent Dean, chained like a dog, 
cursed and fought imaginary Nanahs. 

It was terrible. 

Worthington’s heart ached for the 
living man more acutely than for the 
dead. They could not feel, while Dean, 
racked by fear, suffered the tortures of 
the damned. 

No one expected to sleep in camp that 
night. Nanah was near. As they val¬ 
ued their lives they meant to stay 
awake. 

Wearily the hours dragged. Eventual¬ 
ly the rosy pink of dawn crep across the 
sky. Cicades hushed their strident 
clamor, vampire bats winged their zig¬ 
zag homeward way. Birds awoke twit¬ 
tering and singing. Day dawned and 
Nanah, the terrible, had not struck. 

A week passed and, as nothing had oc¬ 
curred to disturb the every-day routine 
of the camp, vigilance relaxed. 

Nanah had taken Payne’s hint and de¬ 
camped. 

Wearily the men sought their cots. The 
day had been exacting, sultry, filled with 
accidents and mishaps. 

As the night settled down a holy calm 
seemed to envelop the camp. Far, far 
away, stars twinkled brightly in the vel¬ 
vety blackness of the great dome over¬ 
head. From the tents came the regu¬ 


lar breathing of sleeping, work-wearied 
men. 

The guard changed. The moon, now 
at the fag end of the last quarter, 
slipped up out of the vastness and hung, 
a tiny red-gold thread, in the sky. 

The men on guard were tired. They, 
too, had done their bit in the sand beds. 
A turbaned head dropped, jerked back, 
sank again until the chin lay upon the 
black, full-muscled chest. Morpheus, 
with silent fingers, pressed down the 
weary lids. The camp slept. 

Payne awoke suddenly. A weight, 
warm, palpitant, was on his breast. A 
rhythmic murmer flowed and eddied 
about him. A peculiar sensation, as 
though something was compressing his 
chest, oppressed him. A hot flame seemed 
scorching his face, a searing circle 
burned about his lips, his breath was 
leaving him. He tried to move, to shake 
off the crushing weight. But, above him 
gleamed two phosphorescent flames 
chaining his will, subjugating him to the 
Thing until he could not stir. 

He tried, then, to scream. To shout. 
To cast the hideous incubus from him. 
But by some hypnotic power the Thing 
overruled his soul, clung tenaciously. 

The myalgia in his muscles was ex¬ 
cruciating. In his agony Payne began 
drawing up his knees, gripping his fists. 
And his eyes, mesmerized and held by 
the glowing green flame above him, 
opened wider, wider, until the balls 
seemed bursting from the sockets. 

His lungs, like a top balloon from 
which the air is squeezed, collapsed. His 
breath became the merest flicker. He, 
like the six, was doomed. His last con¬ 
scious thought was of the seventh grave 
beneath the monkey-bread tree. 

Then came a roar and a blaze of light. 
A scream neither human nor animal but 
a blending of both. 

Some time later Payne awoke. His 
body was a mass of aches; his lungs were 
a rack of pain; but he was alive. He 
knew he was because, as he moved, a 
turbaned head came into his line of vi¬ 
sion. He could see the sun shining, could 
hear a low hum of voiees. Yes, beyond 
a doubt, he was alive. 

“Nanah,” said Payne, with effort. 

The boy came forward. His hand¬ 
some face was aglow, his white teeth 
gleaming between his scarlet lips. “Be¬ 
loved master,” he cried ardently, “it 
is as though thou art returned from 
Swarga! As though thou wert given 
back from the grave.” 

He fell to kissing and weeping over 
Payne’s hands. 

Payne smiled weakly at what he 
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mentally styled the Hindoo's extrava¬ 
gant behavior. 

"Guess I’ve been sick,” he hazarded. 
"Must have been a little off. Touch of 
fever. Seems I had a dream. The Thing 
■was on my breast. Sucking my breath 
like a cat. I can still feel the way its 
paws prodded up and down on my chest. 
Ugh! It was pretty awful. Glad it 
wasn’t the truth. Queer, the tricks 
delirium plays.” 

Worthington, entering the tent, heard 
Payne’s last remark. 

“Yes, but, old dear, it wasn’t deliri¬ 
um,” he said lightly to cover his real 
emotion. "It was pure facts. Only for 
Nanah, God bless his darned old hide, 
you’d be filling the seventh grave today 
With every prospect auspicious for the 
number to go up to twelve. ’ ’ 

Payne drew his aching body erect. 

"The truth!” he cried, “Why man, it 
jeouldnot be!” 

Worthington pushed his friend back 
on the cot, seated himself and struck 
match to pipe. When it was going good 
he answered Payne’s protest. 

"It both could be and was,” he said 
soberly, "we have the answer to the 
puzzle. Nanah, here, because he is In¬ 
dian, suspected something. But he, 
even, never came in a million miles of 
the truth. When Dean accused him of 
the crime he simply, to save his own 
skin as well as to have a free hand in 
working out the riddle, made himself 
scarce. Nanah knew that if suspicion 
once fastened on to him his chances of 
getting in the clear was about zero. So, 
logically, he took leg-bail, laid low, and 
saved you from being the seventh vic¬ 
tim of the purple death. ’ ’ 

Worthington stopped and mopped his 
brow. When he resumed his face was 
pale. 

"The story has its inception in an 
event which occurred a year ago when 
some man, an explorer and curio-seeker, 
came into this part of the country. As 
I understood it the priests of the Temple 
of Indra have, there in the temple, a 
god called Indra. This, as all such 
heathen junk, is sacred in the sight of 
the devotees. 

“But the curio-seeker determined to 
annex the god. One night he stole into 
the temple, shot the priest on guard, 
swiped the image and was making his 
getaway when two other priests sur¬ 
prised him. One he killed outright but 
the other, shot through the spine, be¬ 
came a paralytic. 

"I am not sure as to the thief’s fate. 
Anyway, he fell into the hands of the 
priests and, from what I’ve gotten from 
the blacks, I guess it was enough. 


"The man whom the explorer shot 
lived for weeks. On one subject, he 
was violently insane. When he thought, 
which I guess was pretty much all the 
time, about white men, his whole desire 
was to kill. He, himself, was out of the 
running. The poisoned bullet had done 
its work w r ell. 

"It was not only of his own misfor¬ 
tune that he thought. The young priest 
on guard at the shrine of Indra that 
particular night was the paralytic’s baby 
brother, a young chap who’d just taken 
orders. He was the first man murdered. 

"You may imagine something of the 
helpless priest’s agony of spirit. His 
kid brother dead, himself a paralytic. 
Hate and revenge seethed in his blood. 
His soul cried out for vengeance. Noth¬ 
ing but the lives of white men—not one 
only, but as many as his malignity could 
reach—would satisfy him. 

"Obviously, he, in his condition, could 
do nothing. But, because of much brood¬ 
ing, he evolved an idea.” 

Payne held up his hand. 

“What has all this—the god of Indra, 
the thieving explorer, the slain and 
maimed priests—to do with the murders 
here in camp and my own narrow escape, 
if, as you say, it was fact and not 
hallucination?” 

"It does seem sort of rambling and 
far-fetching, doesn’t it?” agreed Worth¬ 
ington, "But it all correlates. I have 
to lead up to the climax gradually. If I 
took it on high the chances are you’d 
think I was stepping on the gas!” 

Nanah nodded. 

"The Sidar is right,” he said, "White 
men cannot understand Indian ways.” 

Worthington resumed. 

"As the injured priest lay on his hard 
pallet in the palm-thatched hut he, be¬ 
cause he was insane, devised one of the 
most diabolically clever plots a human’s 
mind ever conceived. 

“The kid brother whom he loved, even 
though priests are not supposed to love, 
had as a pet and companion a trained 
cheetah. This cat was exceptionally 
large. It was the sole witness to the brut¬ 
al murder in the temple. 

"The plan which matured in the 
mind of the stricken priest was horrible 
and unique. It was to have a part of 
the cheetah’s brain removed and the 
diseased section of his own brain grafted 
in its place. 

"At first the surgeon, the scoundrel 
we got to look at poor old Arnold, re¬ 
fused. But the paralytic was impor¬ 
tunate. He pointed out that he must 
surely die. With his brain functioning 
in that of the animal, the work of re¬ 
venge would go on as long as the cat 
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lived. As the cheetah was less than a 
year old, the chances were good that it 
would secretly slay its tens, aye, its hun¬ 
dreds. 

"The operation was performed. It was 
a success so far as the cheetah was con¬ 
cerned. But the priest died. 

“The surgeon took the cheetah in 
hand. Talking to it he made it under¬ 
stand its mission. The hate cells of the 
priest’s brain grew and functioned in 
the cat’s head. Among the natives it was 
docile, gentle. But when it scented or 
saw a white man it became the prototype 
of the insane priest. The hate which had 
racked the man lashed the animal to 
fury. 

"When we arrived on the scene the 
opei*ation was three months old. The 
cat was perfectly recovered and ready 
for the test. 

"The night of Borden’s death the sur¬ 
geon-priest, holding the cheetah in leash, 
crept up to camp. Everything was 
silent. 

"Gloatingly the hell-fiend watched as 
Borden stirred, woke, sensed the pres¬ 
ence of the creature upon his breast. 
With devilish joy he watched the cheetah 
as it laid foul lips to the mouth of its 
victim and sucked away his life. 

"Enjoying the prospect of a long- 
drawn-out reign of terror the wretch 
called the cheetah, snapped back the 
chain and returned to the temple. 

“You know the rest.” 

Great beads of perspiration were 
rolling down Payne’s face. Vividly, as his 
friend talked, he re-lived the hideous ex¬ 
perience of the night before. 

Worthington knocked the dead ashes 
from his pipe. 

"Only for Nanah, ever watchful, 
you’d—” 

He broke off, abruptly. 

Payne, wide-eyed, white and shaken 
gasped: "How did you learn all this?” 

Sirdar Worthington’s lips tightened, 
grimly. 

"From the surgeon-priest, before he 
died. Nanah got the cheetah, but we 
got the priest.” 

He shrugged and changed the subject. 
"Old Dean’s right as a trivet now 
that—” 

Payne interrupted. 

“What did you do with that damned 
hound?” he cried. 

Worthington’s gray eyes hardened. 

"What did we do with him? What 
does it matter? Anyway, it wasn’t 
nearly good enough for him! ” 

Nanah nodded a wise head. 

"Where he is now, Sahib Payne, they 
do not perform sairgical operations. 
There is too much heat!” 
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“TT YE WAS mad,” said the doctor. 

I—I “I drew up his will, to his 

dictation, the very day before 
—well, the day before it happened,” 
said the lawyer, “and I insist that Phil¬ 
ip Vallejo was as sane as you or I.” 

“Yes—the day before—” 

“But you must admit the act was 
premeditated. . Now that we regard them 
in the after-light, the terms of the will 
prove that he carefully planned the act. 
And, in addition,,there is this document 
he left with me. ’ ’ The lawyer indicated 
a sealed envelope that lay upon the li¬ 
brary table. “If he was mad when he 
shot himself, then he was mad when 
he dictated his will, when he handed 
me this envelope. Mad ? Nonsense! ’ ’ 

“He must have been,” muttered the 
(doctor. 

“What made him do it?” exclaimed 
the lawyer. “The cruelty of it! He 
must have known that to kill himself at 
such a time meant the death of his wife. 
The poor infant—” 

“She did not learn of his suicide,” 
stated the doctor. ‘ ‘ I never told her. ’ ’ 

“But—I thought the shock—her con¬ 
dition—” 

“Her physical condition was excel¬ 
lent. No, it was not childbirth that 
took Mary’s life.” 

“Then in heaven’s name what, was 
it?” cried the lawyer. 

“It was—oh, it was stark insanity. 
Both of them were mad.” 

“What? Mary, too? Oh, come, come, 
Doctor!” 

“It was madness—or it was the other 
thing,” said the doctor, slowly. “And 
the other thing is impossible. It is quite 
impossible.” 

“What other thing?” 

“Insanity is oftentimes difficult of de¬ 
tection, or of analysis when detected,” 
was the evasive answer. “A mind may 
possess a well hidden insane spot, a single 
quirk, and be otherwise quite rational.” 

“You imply that Philip possessed such 
a spot? And Mary, too?” 

“Yes. Or else—but the other thing is 
impossible.” 

“What other thing?” 

The doctor was slow to, answer. He 
leaned over the table that separated the 
chairs of the two men, and, with delib¬ 


eration, chose' a cigar from the humidor. 
He bit its end, and struck a match. When 
the stick flamed, his features, hitherto in¬ 
distinct in the shaded light of the law¬ 
yer’s study, were momentarily illum¬ 
ined. The lawyer saw marked agitation 
in a face usually serenely immobile. His 
companion was profoundly disturbed 
about something, and the lawyer was 
deeply impressed by this fact. 

“There is no other thing,” the doctor 
said, finally. ‘ ‘ My use of the phrase was 
a slip of the tongue. In my opinion 
Philip and Mary were the victims of a 
singular insanity, of a terrible delusion, 
their twisted minds held in common. 
You will learn about it later. But now 
—” He pointed to the envelope. “— let 
us get along with the business of this 
meeting.” 

The lawyer picked up the envelope 
and read aloud the inscription that 
covered its face: “To be opened after 
the death of Philip Vallejo, by the 
Executors of his Estate.” Before he 
broke the seal, he held up the envelope 
to the other’s view. “Of course, you 
recognize Philip’s handwriting?” he 
said. 

The doctor nodded. “Naturally. I, 
as well as you, was a guardian.” The 
ghost of a smile hovered for an instant 
at the corners of his mouth. ‘ ‘ There was 
a time when Philip’s handwriting 
greeted me pretty regularly in my morn¬ 
ing mail. When the young scamp was 
in college. He had the cheek to tell me 
once that I was easier to work than you. ’ ’ 
He leaned forward, and scrutinized the 
writing., * ‘ Philip’s hand, without doubt. 
And yet—” 

“And yet a little different from his 
college hand, eh?” commented the 
lawyer. “Bolder, firmer, more char¬ 
acter in it, is it not so? How marriage 
changed the boy! Do you recall how 
worried we were when we learned that 
Mary had accepted him, and how sorry 
we were for her? He was such a lov¬ 
able boy—and so’ weak. The pleasure- 
loving Californian blood, the old Spanish 
strain—an inherent weakness, I always 
thought., But the.wedding—or perhaps 
it. w;as that terrible experience of his 
wedding day—seemed to make a man of 
him quite suddenly. When he came out 
of the hospital, he seemed to me to have 


actually borrowed the positive, self-as¬ 
sertive character of that chum of his.” 

“Graves?” demanded the doctor, 
quickly. 

“Yes, Chadwick Graves, 'Polly’ 
Graves. ’ ’ 

“Do you mean that Philip seemed to 
you to resemble young Graves, after the 
accident?” 

“Resemble him? Of course not. Our 
dark, slender Spanish grandee resemble 
‘Polly’ Graves! Do you remember what 
Graves looked like—squat, parrot-nosed, 
red-headed? Resemble him—well, 
hardly.” 

“I do not mean a physical resem¬ 
blance,” explained the doctor. “But a 
resemblance of—well, personality. You 
said—” 

“I used young Graves to illustrate a 
point, nothing more. Because he pos¬ 
sessed in such superlative degree those 
qualities of decision and firmness that 
Philip so conspicuously lacked before his 
marriage and so conspicuously owned 
afterward. Poor Graves. I never liked 
the young man, but I thought his death 
a great pity. I never encountered a 
stronger will. He had a career ahead of 
him. That boy knew what he wanted, 
and got it.” 

“He wanted Mary,” said the doctor. 

“Well, that was a pardonable failure, 
surely. ‘Polly’ Graves could hardly 
compete with our Philip in affairs of 
the heart. Philip’s good looks and 
romantic tongue would outweigh in any 
girl’s eyes the solid but invisible virtues 
Graves possessed. But Graves was a 
good loser; Philip’s victory did not dis¬ 
turb their friendship.” 

The doctor nodded, musingly. “Yes, 
he was best man that d&y, ’ ’ he said. The 
lawyer waited a moment for further 
comment; then he forced his finger be¬ 
neath the flap of the envelope. 

“Just a moment before you break the 
seal,” the doctor suddenly exclaimed. 
“Tell me, did Philip ever mention the 
accident to you?” 

“No, and I never mentioned it to 
him,” was the prompt response. “Philip 
appeared to avoid the subject. I re¬ 
spected his reticence, because I knew how 
elose was their friendship, and how keen¬ 
ly he must feel his friend’s death. In 
fact, I suspected Philip of brooding over 
the fatality.” 
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The doctor stiffened in his chair. 
“Brooding, eh? Now, why should you 
suspect him of brooding? His eyes,,per¬ 
haps? A certain expression—” 

“My friend, I practise the art of cross- 
examination for a living,” the other in¬ 
terrupted, a slight annoyance in his 
voice. “I know just what you are after. 
You have decided that the verdict must 
be insanity, and you wish my evidence 
to confirm the verdict.. But I tell you 
again—in my opinion Philip was not 
mad. Indeed, ever since his marriage 
he seemed to me to be extraordinarily 
sane. When I say I suspected him of 
brooding over his friend’s death, I mean, 
not that he exhibited any eccentricity 
of manner or appearance, but merely 
that there was about him at times an 
air of sadness that seemed not to belong 
to a young man newly and happily mar¬ 
ried.” 

The doctor leaned back in his chair. 
“Well—break the seal,” he said. 

''T^HE lawyer glanced up from the 
-*■ typewritten sheets he had drawn 
from the envelope and spread upon the 
table. His air was puzzled. 

“But this is not Philip’s—” he be¬ 
gan, and stopped short when he thought 
he detected a sardonic light in the 
other’s eyes. “I do not know what you 
expected, but I thought the envelope 
would contain Philip’s explanation of 
his rash act. But, apparently—” He 
left the sentence uncompleted, and 
stared at the paper under his hand. 

“Apparently it contains Chadwick 
Graves’ explanation?” ventured the 
doctor. 

“ Eh! ” exclaimed the lawyer, startled. 
“Now, how—but apparently it does. 
Here is a title in capitals at the head 
of the writing, and it says, ‘The Confes¬ 
sion of Chadwick Graves.’ I don’t 
understand—what can a man more than 
a year dead have to do with last week’s 
tragedy?” 

“Read on. You will understand,” 
counseled the doctor. 

The lawyer read aloud in his clipped 
professional voice: 

“ ‘I am writing these lines on the 
night of April 11th, 1922. They are for 
the instruction and enlightenment of 
Doctor Morton and Judge Cumberland, 
the executors of Philip Vallejo’s estate. 
To them this confession is addressed. 

“ ‘The facts I relate are incredible; 
but you must believe them. You must 
believe that Chadwick Graves writes this 
message, although his body has lain in 
its grave for a year and a month. You 
must believe that Philip Vallejo died 
upon, his wedding day, although his 


flesh continued to live, another man’s 
dwelling. ’ 

‘ ‘ Great heavens, this is sheer lunacy! ’ ’ 
cried the lawyer. 

‘ ‘ Ah—yes ? ’ ’ murmured the doctor. 

Abruptly the lawyer resumed read¬ 
ing. 

“ ‘For the first and only time in my 
life, I, Chadwick Graves, acknowledge 
defeat. Tomorrow I shall adjust my 
affairs—or rather, I shall adjust Philip 
Vallejo’s affairs—and then I shall end 
an imposture which has become intoler¬ 
able to me, and which is killing my—no, 
Vallejo’s wife. As for the child—if it 
lives, I beg of you gentlemen that you 
act toward it as she, whom I have so 
cruelly wronged, directs. 

“ ‘It is for her sake that I make this 
confession. It is for her sake that day 
after tomorrow I make an end of my¬ 
self. What is done cannot be undone, 
but my act, I trust, will bring her peace, 
and drive the horror from her eyes. I 
cannot continue to live. I have failed. 
I deceived the world, but not Mary. I 
cannot compel her love. She knows me. 
She sees me through my mask of Philip’s 
flesh. 

“ ‘All my life I have loved Mary 
Vamady. I hated Philip Vallejo. Not 
because he had all that I lacked—wealth, 
physical beauty, a personality that won 
affection—I cared little for these things. 
I had brains and will-power, and he was 
putty in my hands. In school, in col¬ 
lege, in business, I used Vallejo to ad¬ 
vance my prospects. I confess this 
frankly and without shame. I used him 
because he was necessary to my advance¬ 
ment. I did not hate him because he 
was a weakling; I merely despised his 
weakness. I hated him with a deep, 
abiding, ever-growing hatred because he 
was the obstacle between me and Mary 
Vamady. 

“ ‘I loved her, and she loved Philip. 
Me she disliked, and ensured only be¬ 
cause I was Philip’s shadow. Him she 
loved, and for long the fool never knew 
it. 

“ ‘I kept him blind to her love, and 
charm. I kept him amused with other 
women. I encouraged his dissipations; 
I even arranged them. But Mary’s will 
matched my own in strength. She com¬ 
pelled'his attention. He became her 
devoted slave, her betrothed, and I was 
helpless. 

“ ‘Can you realize what it meant to a 
man of my temperament? Can you im¬ 
agine the furious envy that consumed 
me? The distrait nights, the days of 
self-torture? God—the agony of spirit I 
endured! It was during the period of 
their engagement that I began to wish 


myself Philip Vallejo. Can you appre¬ 
ciate that? I wished with all the force 
of my mind that I were this pretty weak¬ 
ling -who had Mary Varnady’s love. I 
wished that I were actually he. 

“.‘I hid my fury. I deceived the 
world, and Philip—but not Mary. I 
could see her knowledge in her eyes. She 
feared me, hated me. That was my one 
ray of comfort. Even her hatred was 
better than her indifference. 

“ ‘Since I was Philip’s best friend, I 
was ,best man at the wedding. Imme¬ 
diately following the ceremony, we car¬ 
ried through a program Philip had 
carefully planned. He and Mary wished 
to elude the congratulations, the rice and 
newspaper cameras, so the three of us 
slipped through the vestry door out into 
the side street where I had parked my 
ear. Before the people in the church 
realized we were gone, I was racing them 
to the railway station. 

“ ‘Can you imagine my state as I 
drove through the streets that morning? 
Turmoil. Pain so keen my brain seemed 
skewered with hot pins. Rage so furious 
it seemed about to burst my body as¬ 
under. Longing, above all that longing. 
It had become an obsession during the 
last weeks. From the driving seat I 
could see, in the rear-sight mirror, the 
two of them in the seat behind. They 
sat with hands inter-clasped, like two 
children; and her eyes adored him. Oh, 
the longing that surged through me. It 
was an imperious desire. With mind 
and body, with every atom of my being, 
I longed to be Philip Vallejo. 

“ ‘I swung the car into the avenuei 
which parallels the railway tracks. I 
was speeding. It seemed to help to go 
fast, and faster. I saw things through a 
mist—the street, the staring and ges¬ 
ticulating people, and a train coming 
toward me. Faster and faster I drove. 
The wind roared past me. Behind me 
Philip was shouting, but I ignored his 
voice. For I knew now what I must do. 

“ ‘As soon as I saw the train I knew 
I must do it. The law of my being com¬ 
pelled it. I was not bom to survive de¬ 
feat. That is why day after tomorrow— 

“ ‘A burst of light lay now upon my 
path, a great flame of light. It licked up 
the mist. Faster, faster, I drove. The 
car was a live thing beneath my hand, 
obedient to my will. A great joy surged 
in my breast, a cry of triumph was in 
my mouth. For I was about to wring 
victory from defeat. 

“ ‘I heard Mary shriek as I wrenched 
the steering wheel, and the car swerved 
from the road and plunged across the 
tracks. I saw the expression of dismay 
and fright upon the face in the cab 
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window of the engine. Then a jar—it 
seemed not heavy—lights—darkness. 

'"pHE lawyer raised an agitated face. 

“My God, what fiendish—what 
ghastly—” He stuttered, and fumbled 
in his pocket, and presently was apply¬ 
ing his handkerchief to his damp fore¬ 
head. 

“Remember the date line,” said the 
doctor, sharply. 

“Sh?” 

“The accident was on the morning of 
March 9th, 1921; this document is dated 
April 11, 1922. It is in Philip’s 
hand—” 

“Yes, yes, of course, the dates— 
Philip’s writing—I forgot. So circum¬ 
stantial, so like Graves’ egotism, that for 
a moment I—oh, but this is terrible-. 
Doctor; why, Philip must have been 
as—” 

“Ah—yes?” 

The lawyer smothered his words in 
his handkerchief. Hurriedly, he recom¬ 
menced the reading. 

“ ‘The following item I set down be¬ 
cause it is a possible explanation of how 
the thing took place. But I cannot vouch 
for its accuracy or truth, for in my own 
mind it is no more than a hazy half¬ 
memory. It may give Doctor Morton a 
clue. Perhaps it happened just as this 
half-memory tells me it did; perhaps 
this memory is merely a hospital-bred 
fantasy, and it happened in some other 
fashion. But happen it did. I am a 
living witness to that fact. 

“ ‘I remember, then, that the darkness 
was not like any darkness I had ever 
known. It was the darkness of a space 
that contained nothing, absolutely noth¬ 
ing. Into 1 this void I fell, or, rather, 
sank. The memory of the sensation is 
very clear; I sank, into this darkness, 
slowly, softly, down, down, down, an im¬ 
measurable distance; no pain, and the 
only discomfort a slight feeling of suf¬ 
focation. 

“ ‘Abruptly, 1 passed through the 
bottom of this abyss, and was in light 
again. An extraordinary buoyancy was 
mine. I floated in a little cloud of mist; 
I, myself, was mist. 

“ ‘I found myself looking down upon 
myself. Just beneath me was my body, 
the body of Chadwick Graves, lying 
twisted and broken upon the ground. I 
was free of it. 

f ‘I saw Philip lying there upon the 
ground. His body was not broken; it 
was unmarred. From between bis slight¬ 
ly parted lips issued a tenuous spiral of 
mist; it spread about his body, became 
an aura, with its root in his mouth. 
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“ ‘I did not wish to re-enter my own 
hated body; but when I saw Philip ly¬ 
ing there, I wished to enter his body. It 
had become a fixed habit to wish to be 
Philip Yallejo. The longing still pos¬ 
sessed me. I did more than wish, I 
willed. With all my strength I willed. 
A force held me back. I struggled 
against it. I broke free of it, and I— 
that is, the mist that was I—floated slow¬ 
ly toward Philip’s body.’ 

“But, Doctor, this is—” 

“—A madman’s dream.” 

“Yet, the particulars of the accident 

“Naturally. Philip was there, wasn’t 
he? And Graves did speed, and the 
machine did swerve into the path of the 
train. But recall the evidence upon 
which the coroner’s jury based its ver¬ 
dict—the broken steering knuckle ? ” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. And—I know 
Philip was supposed to have escaped any 
injury, but—” 

“Exactly. He escaped any visible in¬ 
jury, but—” 

“Just what occurred in the smash-up, 
Doctor? I know you reached the scene 
almost immediately after the tragedy 
occurred.” 

“It was altogether a most miraculous 
—no, no, I don’t mean that word, I mean 
it was a very freakish accident. The 
automobile was completely demolished. 
Philip and Mary had been tossed clear 
of the engine at the instant of impact; 
she was only slightly bruised, and had 
not even been rendered unconscious; he 
lay stunned—it was 36 hours, you recol¬ 
lect, before he came to—but there was 
not a scratch or bruise upon his body. 
A marvelous escape. But poor Graves 
was dead. He had died instantly; a 
glance told me that. His body was 
shockingly mutilated. ’ ’ 

“Lying twisted and broken upon the 
ground, ” murmured the lawyer. 

‘ ‘ What’s that ? Come now, you don’t 
intend to hint—” 

“No, I don’t. But, about Philip—it 
is your theory, I take it, that, although 
he escaped visible injury, his mind—” 

“—was permanently unsettled by the 
terrific shock,” finished the doctor. “It 
is more than a theory; it is a decision. 
He was insane, or—the other—” 

“Impossible!” stated the lawyer, 
decisively. 

“ ‘I awakened with a full conscious¬ 
ness of my own identity. I was myself, I 
was Chadwick Graves. I looked up and 
saw Mary standing by my side, gazing 
down at me. 1 was in bed, in a hospital 
room, I learned afterward, and Doctor 
Morton and a nurse Wei’s also present. 


But them I did not directly see, for I 
had eyes only for Mary. 

“ ‘She regarded me with an expres¬ 
sion so tender, so full of love and en¬ 
treaty, that my heart all but stopped 
beating. She, whose eyes at sight of me 
had always betrayed dislike and fear, 
was regarding me with eyes of love. She 
was looking at me as I had seen her look 
at Philip. 

“ ‘I thought she was looking at Philip. 
I thought she must be looking beyond 
me, toward some spot where Philip was 
lying. The memory of the accident 
rushed upon me, a wild confusion of 
images. I tried to lift my head, to lift 
my body; I said, “Where is he?” 

“ ‘A ciy came from Maiy’s lips, a cry 
of joy. I was pressed back, her arms 
were about me, her soft lips touched 
mine. 

“ ‘The shock of that contact, the ec¬ 
stasy that thrilled me, my incredulous 
astonishment—oh, you cannot guess what 
I felt! My mind was a-whirl; giant 
fingers squeezed my heart until the pain 
—or the joy—was almost unbearable. 
For Mary Varnady kissed me upon the 
mouth! 

“ ‘She was withdrawn, and Doctor 
Morton bent over me. “You are quite 
all right, my boy,” said he. “Not a 
scratch. But—no excitement, you must 
be quiet. Sleep now. Close your eyes. ” 

“ ‘I closed my eyes. I was glad to, 
for I was fighting for my self-control. I 
was repressing an impulse to leap from 
the bed and dance, to scream, to in some 
physical way express the turmoil within 
me. 

“ ‘A door closed, and, somewhat com¬ 
posed, I opened my eyes to find myself 
alone in the room. I sniffed the air, the 
odorous hospital air upon which lingered, 
I fancied, a faint breath of Mary. I 
licked my lips; I fancied I could taste 
her. Then, moving in the bed, I thought 
of myself, and felt of myself. Apparent¬ 
ly I was uninjured—not a bandage, not 
a pain. But my mind was chaos. A 
voice in my brain was chanting, “Mary, 
Mary, Mary! Why, Why, Why!” 

“ ‘It was some time before I noticed 
the hand lying upon the bed-spread. It 
was not my hand. My hand was short 
and square and red, and back of it was 
covered with a red fuzz that matched 
the hair on my head. This hand I ob 
served was small and narrow and grace 
fully proportioned, the fingers were long 
and tapering, and there was not a hair 
upon the white skin. There was a topaz 
ring upon the third finger that I in¬ 
stantly recognized. Indeed, 1 instantly 
recognized the hand itself. I recognized 
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it with a shock. It was h!s hand— 
Philip’s hand. 

“ ‘I sat up in bed. To my amazement, 
when I moved my arm this hand— 
Philip’s hand—moved in obedience. I 
held it up before my eyes, and gaped at 
it. Slowly I realized that it was my 
hand, that it was my arm, my body— 
and yet, something was changed, some¬ 
thing was different. Dismay, horror, a 
terrible fear I was mad took possession 
of me. I gazed about the bare walls of 
the room, and noticed a dressing table 
and mirror in a corner. I got out of bed 
and went toward it, and so afraid was I 
of something—I knew not what—it took 
all my courage to look in the glass. 

“ ‘I, Chadwick Graves looked in the 
mirror. Philip Vallejo looked out of 
the mirror. 

“ ‘I was not there. He was there. 
When I grimaced in the glass, he mim¬ 
icked me. When I moved my arms, he 
moved his. When I breathed, he 
breathed. I was Philip! 

‘ ’ ‘I nearly swooned when I compre¬ 
hended. Indeed, I did not at once com¬ 
prehend. I fell upon the bed and lay 
there with clenched fists, fighting back 
the madness that seemed about to over¬ 
whelm me. I was he! I was in his 
body! 

“ ‘As I lay there, I began to remem¬ 
ber, very dimly and hazily, the thing I 
have recounted above, the thing that 
occurred immediately after the acci¬ 
dent. I began to understand the amaz¬ 
ing thing that had happened. 

“ ‘When I understood, my fear was 
laid. I knew I was not mad. More than 
that, I knew that I was victor. The 
sense of triumph was mine. I, the 
despised and rejected, was victor! The 
man who loved Vallejo’s wife, had be¬ 
come, through some freak of fate, the 
tenant of Vallejo’s body! 

“ ‘The humor in the situation struck 
me, and I began to laugh. I could not 
help it. Once started, I could not stop. 
I laughed shrilly, hysterically. 

“ ‘Suddenly Doctor Morton was bend¬ 
ing over me again, an alarmed expres¬ 
sion in his face. I felt the needle in my 
arm, and immediately I drifted off into 
sleep. ’ 

“An explosion of nerves,” the doetor 
replied to the lawyer’s inquiring glance. 
“Hysterical reaction to shock, you know 
—I was expecting and watching for it. 
But this other—this delusion— I did not 
then have the faintest suspicion—” 

“Poor lad. Ah—well—” 

“ ‘I began my new life in a high and 
confident spirit. We left the hospital 
together, and walked-hand in hand down 
the long steps. I was happier than ever 


before in my life. What more could I 
desire of Fortune? I had the woman 1 
loved, and Vallejo’s wealth and proud 
place in the world. 

“ ‘We motored down to the old Val¬ 
lejo ranch in Monterey. At Mary’s re¬ 
quest (to which I gladly agreed) the 
long wedding trip planned by Philip 
was abandoned. It was no wish of mine 
to rush my bride about the world. The 
quiet country life, where I might enjoy 
to the full the unexpected favor of the 
gods, was much more to my liking. 

“ ‘My happiness, the glorious sense 
of triumph, endured during the whole of 
the ride to Monterey. I did not guess— 
but how could I guess ? We had not yet 
been alone together; our contacts had 
been no' more than a meeting of eyes, a 
touching of hands, a kiss stolen beneath 
the eyes of onlookers. My avid, doting 
love blinded me to any possible danger. 
And yet, if had I sensed danger, what 
could I have done? It was not a tangi¬ 
ble peril that threatened. 

“ ‘The warning, the shadow, came the 
very first moment we were alone together 
in the Monterey house. The maid closed 
the door upon us; eagerly I opened my 
arms, and as eagerly she responded to 
the gesture. For the first time I held 
her in close embrace. 

“ ‘She trembled in my arms. It was 
a movement of repulsion, a shudder. Her 
warm lips that had just sought mine so 
hungrily became cold and unresponsive. 
She drew back and looked up into my 
face; and deep down in her questioning 
eyes I saw a formless, groping terror. 

“ ‘ “What—what is it?” she said. 

‘ ‘ ‘ She did not know what it was. But 
I knew. Her mind had no doubt, but 
her heart, her soul, had detected a dif¬ 
ference. 

“ ‘I laughed it off. I pressed her to 
me again, and had the exquisite delight 
of rekindling the ardor in her eyes. She 
cooed and crooned in my arms. But, 
somehow, there was a difference. Our 
communion was incomplete, for a shad¬ 
ow had come between us. Philip’s 
shadow. 

“ ‘She did not see the shadow, but I 
saw it. And I knew, down in my heart, 
that my triumph was a fool’s triumph. 

“ ‘But I would not admit this, even 
to myself. I was drunk with love. I 
steeped myself, in love. I loved madly, 
blindly, with all my heart and soul, with 
all my power, and for a time my love 
seemed sufficient. The very strength of 
my emotion swept Mary along with me. 
The shadow dwindled; it disappeared— 
almost. 

“ ‘And then one night Mary's voice 
awakened me. The room was filled with 


moonlight, and she was sitting up in bed 
staring out through the window at the 
sky. The words she spoke, the words 
that awakened me, were, “What is it? 
Philip—what is it?” 

“ ‘I answered her, and she clutched 
my shoulder with a nervous, frightened 
clasp. She switched on the light, and 
peered into my face, into my eyes. And 
in her eyes I saw again that strange ex¬ 
pression, that formless, groping terror. 
It was not so deeply buried this time. 

“ ‘Afterward, she wept upon my 
breast. “I thought I heard you calling 
me,” she sobbed. “And Philip, you were 
far—oh, far away! ’ ’ 

“ ‘After that night the shadow nevel 
left us. It had come between us like the 
thin edge of a wedge, and daily the 
wedge was driven deeper, and the rift 
was widened. I cannot explain in clear 
terms the pain and disillusion of the fol¬ 
lowing months. It was not that we 
drifted apart; we were forced apart. By 
something nameless. By Philip’s shad¬ 
ow. Oh, I cannot explain the thing, the 
invisible Thing, that surrounded us al¬ 
ways when we were together, and caused 
that expression to come into her eyes 
whenever she looked at me. 

“ ‘Her mind could not detect the 
counterfeit, but her heart knew there 
was a difference. He possessed her heart. 
Every day her heart clamored louder, 
against the impostor. Her heart in¬ 
formed her flesh against me; it made her 
shudder with distaste of my arms, shrink 
from my kisses; it made her distrait, un¬ 
happy. She could not understand what 
it was. But I understood. Philip’s 
shadow, Philip’s voice whispering in her 
heart. And I was powerless to hold her. 

“ ‘I have lived a million years in the 
past few months, a million years of pain, 
of the dull agony of waiting, waiting for 
the inevitable to happen, a million years 
of torturing jealousy. 

“ ‘It was the new life forming and 
stirring beneath her heart that gave 
Mary a true vision at last. From the 
depths of my wretchedness I grasped at 
any straw in hope of salvation; and 
hence I forced maternity upon Mary, 
hoping that a child—my child—would 
banish the shadow and draw her to me. 

“ ‘It was not salvation, it was disaster. 
The unborn babe breathed my secret into 
its mother’s consciousness. 

“ ‘Two mornings ago, we were sitting 
opposite each other at breakfast. Sud¬ 
denly Mary gave an exclamation, a half- 
choked scream, and leaped to her feet. 
My startled glance informed me it was 
the end. She knew me! That strange 
expression was in her face. The terror 
in her eyes was no longer formless, grop- 
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ing; it was full grown, it leaped out at 
me, it was terror of me. She knew! 

“ ‘ “You are—stirring your coffee like 
—like—” she cried. 

“ ‘She did not finish the sentence. The 
accusation, really. There was no need. 
She knew. She rushed from the room, 
an expression of unutterable horror in 
her face—and I cowered in my chair, 
helpless, tongue-tied. 

“ ‘It was the end. It was defeat, 
final defeat. I cannot survive defeat. 
And so I have been setting Philip’s 
affairs in order. When everything is 
settled, day after tomorrow—well— 

“ ‘I have not seen Mary since that 
hour. I know I shall never see her^again. 
She remains immured in her rooms, and 
only Doctor Morton and the servants 
may see her. Her time is close, her 
hour of trial which I have imposed upon 
her. My despised love devours me, and 
thoughts of Mary are hot needles in my 
brain. But I shall not approach her 
again. I could not bear it—to see again 
in her eyes that awful terror and loath¬ 
ing of me. 


“ ‘What I have done I cannot undo. 
But I can undo myself.’ ” 

“Well?” said the doctor. 

“I am overcome,” confessed the 
lawyer. “The poor boy. Why, Philip 
was—” 

“Insane, eh?” 

“Absolutely! It shows in nearly 
every sentence of this—this confession, 
as his cracked mind conceived it. Insane, 
and yet he seemed so rational. I, who 
Saw him nearly every day, did not sus¬ 
pect. But apparently you suspected— 
the delusion, I mean. You said—” 

“I guessed it—that is all. I could 
not be certain. I treated Mary for 
nerves, a mild hysteria consequent upon 
her condition. Due to that and nothing 
more, I was sure. But from what hap¬ 
pened after the baby came—the manner 
in which Mary behaved—well, I guessed 
it.” 

“The manner in which Mary be¬ 
haved,” mused the lawyer. “And you 
hinted that she also—in fact, you said 
so. Have you concealed something from 
public knowledge? Did Mary also—er 
—undo herself?” 


“No. That is, nof exactly. Mary 
simply quit.” 

“Eh? Quit?” 

“Yes, quit. Quit living. Gave up 
the fight. When we brought her son to 
her.” 

“In heaven’s name, explain.” 

The doctor drummed upon the table 
for a long moment before he replied. 
Then he spoke almost with reluctance, 
and in broken sentences. 

“Now, understand—this does not alter 
m'y decision in the ease. It is just a— 
well, a freak, an atavism, a throwback 
in the ancestral stream. Nothing else. 
Unless—perhaps the exploded theory of 
pre-natal influence is not so exploded 
after all. Mary’s mental state, you 
know. But—understand—it is not the 
other thing, not the—impossible. 

“Whichever of the first two it is— 
well, the features of Mary’s baby were 
extraordinarily well developed, even at 
birth. And the resemblance (quite acci¬ 
dental, I am certain, mind you) was un¬ 
mistakable. Red hair. Parrot nose. The 
child was a miniature, so to speak, of 
Chadwick Graves.’-* 


Force of Imagination 


npHERE was in the Hospital of Incurables at Paris, a 
A young man, an ideot from his birth, whose body was 
broken in the same places in which criminals are broken. He 
lived near twenty years in that condition: many persons saw 
him, and the queen mother making a visit to that hospital, 
had the curiosity not only to see, but even to touch the arms 
and legs of this youth, in the places where they were broken. 
The cause of this unhappy accident was soon found to be, that 
the mother while big with child, was present at the execution 
of a malefactor, who was broken alive on a cross, with an 
iron bar. That she was excessively terrified, it is easy to be¬ 
lieve; but how the force of her imagination could produce 
such an effect on the foetus is a matter of great difficulty. 
Mallebranche attempts to account for it, in his usual manner, 


by ingenious conjectures, saying, that the imaginary faculty 
is a certain inward sensation, which is entirely performed by 
the assistance of the animal spirits; that the foetus ought to 
be deemed a part of the mother’s body, so that whatever part 
of the mother suffers, by some occult communication, trans¬ 
mitted to the same part of the foetus; wherefore, when the 
pregnant woman was shocked at that dreadful sight, possibly 
she suffered pain, and even some degree of laceration of ;he 
fibres, in the same limbs which she saw broken in the male¬ 
factor; but as her bones were firm and solid, they were cap¬ 
able of resisting the shock, whereas those of the foetus, being 
scarce knit, were easily broken, so as never to unite again. 
But whether this reasoning be just or not, the fact is a mani¬ 
fest proof, that the imagination has a wonderful degree of 
power to affect the body. 


Immolation of Human Beings 


TN the kingdom of the Ashantees, in Africa, (forming, it is 
supposed, a population of about a million, and possessing 
a disposable force of 150;000 men), the prevalence of this 
horrible rite exists to an appalling extent: an authentic com¬ 
munication recently received, states that it forms a leading 
feature in all their great festivals, some of which occur every 
21 days, and that no fewer than 100 victims are sacrificed 
at each. Besides these, there are sacrifices at the death of 
every person of rank, more or less bloody, according to their 
dignity; on the death of his mother, the king butchered no 
fewer than 3,000 victims. The funeral rites of a great cap¬ 
tain were repeated weekly for three months, and nearly 400 


persons were slaughtered. At the funeral of a person of rank, 
it is usual to wet the grave with the blood of a freeman of 
respectability: all the retainers of a family are present, and 
the heaps of all the victims being deposited in the bottom of 
the grave, several are unsuspectingly called out to assist in 
placing the coffin, and just as it rests on the heads or skulls, 
a slave from behind stuns one of these freemen by a violent 
blow, followed by a deep gash in the back-part of the neck, 
and he is rolled in on the top of the body, and the grave in¬ 
stantaneously filled up. Here is another affecting illustra¬ 
tion of the Scripture truth, “The dark habitations of the 
earth are full of cruelty. ’ ’ 
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□ WEIRD CRIMES □ 


No. 6. The Werewolf of St. Bonnot 


T HE long European 'twilight was 
dying, and darkness crept stealth¬ 
ily across the fields and pasture 
lands as three horsemen trotted slowly 
along the forest road of St. Bonnot. Two 
of the riders carried lutes slung aeross 
their shoulders, which marked them as 
trouveurs—ballade singers—while the 
third rode slightly to the rear, balancing 
a portmanteau on his saddle bow, by 
which token he was labeled attendant of 
the other two. All three jangled long 
swords from their hips, for France was 
under the reign of the weak and vacil¬ 
lating Charles IX, and he who would 
bring his life and property safely to his 
journey’s end must needs travel pre¬ 
pared to’ defend them. 

“ ’S’wounds,” swore one of the min¬ 
strels, drawing his scarlet cloak more 
tightly about his shoulders, “but this 
abominable wood is colder than the 
tomb of the blessed Louis! With winter 
a good two moons away, methinks this 
chill i’ the air hath more o’ the Devil’s 
flavor than of God’s good weather.” 

His companion grunted a reply and 
sunk his chin deeper in his tippet. The 
speaker looked right and left at the pale, 
new moonlight sifting eeriely between 
the tree trunks, and continued, “A 
flagon of the Count’s wine would like me 
well enough the now. What with a 
twenty-mile ride, and no provender for 
man or beast along the way, I’d sing of 
Alexander the Greek and Arthur the 
Briton from now till sunup for a single 
sloup of wine and a morsel of bread and 
cheese. ’ ’ 

Again an inarticulate reply from his 
mate. 

“ ’S’death,” the conversationally in¬ 
clined singer went on, “didst eA r er see 
such a lonesome, uncanny place as this 
accursed hois! Methinks Monsieur Loup- 
Garou himself would like no better place 
for his questing.” 

He flung back his bearded chin with a 
ringing laugh and began the opening 
lines of Bisclaveret in a deep baritone. 
The poem, one of France’s oldest, dealt 
with “the multitudinous herd not yet 
made fast in hell” — the people of the 


loup-garou, or werewolf, who had sold 
their souls to the devil in return for the 
power of transforming themselves into 
wolves, to kill and devour their enemies. 
All Europe‘trembled at the very name 
of these men-monsters, but no country 
was more plagued by them than France. 

“Hush, hush, Henri!” the taciturn 
minstrel suddenly broke his silence as 
the singer expanded the theme of his ter¬ 
rible song. “Pour VamOur de le bon 
Dieu, cease that singing. Suppose a 
werewolf were in this twenty-times- 
damned wood—” he glanced fearfully 
among the shadows—“we should all be 
tom to bits!” 

“Bah!” the other replied. “The 
loup-garou would be lucky if I did not 
eat him, famished as I am. 

“Hola, Monsieur Werewolf,” he cried 
mockingly, “come out of the forest. 
Come out and be eaten by the hungriest 
song-singer who ever kissed a tavern 
wench or drank a gallon of Burgundy at 
a draught!” 

It was as if His challenge had been 
waited for. From a low clump of 
bracken beside the road rose such a mar¬ 
row-freezing howl as no man had heard 
before, and a huge, gray, shaggy form, 
larger than any wolf that ever fought a 
pack of hounds, launched itself straight 
at the astonished trouveur’s throat. 

The horses reared in sudden terror, 
plunging futilely to' beat off his assail¬ 
ant. “A moi, Louis; a moi, Francois. 
Quick, for the love o’ God, or I perish!” 

But the other singer and the servant 
could give no aid. Encumbered by their 
cloaks and trappings, their horses plung¬ 
ing and rearing in panic fear, they could 
but fight desperately to retain their sad¬ 
dles and cry supplications to the Virgin. 

“Help, help!” the attacked man 
called again, then, with a shout of des¬ 
peration, he fell from his saddle, the 
great, gray thing’s teeth fastened in his 
shoulder near the base of his neck. 

For a moment he thrashed among the 
underbrush, unable to draw his long 
sword and powerless to thrust back the 
creature with his bare hands. In the 
struggle his hand brushed against the 


hanger in his girdle. He dragged the 
short cut-and-thrust blade from its scab¬ 
bard with frantic haste and struck once, 
twice, three times at the foul creature 
snarling at his throat. A cry of rage and 
pain sounded amid the monster’s growl¬ 
ing, and with a deep, angry bay it rushed 
off into the forest depths. 

“Mon Dieu!” gasped the minstrel as 
he regained his saddle. “Would that 
I’d heeded thy warning, Louis. Never 
again will I challenge one of those tail¬ 
less hounds from the Devil’s kennel. To¬ 
morrow morning, if it please our Lady 
we see the light of another day, this mat¬ 
ter goes before my Lord Duke. Holy 
Church and the secular government must 
combine to rid the province of these 
changeling wolves. ’ ’ 

The three riders set spurs to their 
mounts, nor did they slacken rein till 
safe within the fortifications of the city 
of. Dole. 

NTEXT morning the two singers and 
-*■ ^ their lackey appeared before the 
provincial officials and made formal com¬ 
plaint that they had been set upon, and 
one of them all but killed, by a loup- 
garou, or werewolf, in the forest of St, 
Bonnot. 

The officials looked grave when they 
had heard the complainants through. 
This was not the first account of were¬ 
wolf depredations to come before them. 
Farmers living in the territory contig¬ 
uous to the city had brought in accounts 
of sheep stolen from the fold at dead of 
night, of dogs killed as they watched the 
flocks, even of little children found dead 
and horribly mangled along the roadside 
and beneath the hedges. Now came 
these three wayfarers, all of them vet¬ 
erans of the wars, and two of them men 
of learning and respect, to tell of being 
boldly attacked on the royal road as they 
journeyed through the wood. This thing 
must not be. The “power of the coun¬ 
try” must be raised, and the werewolf, 
or werewolves, responsible for the out¬ 
rages sent forthwith to the fiery hell 
where their master, the Devil, waited the 
coming of their forfeited souls. 
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France of 1573 was in no condition to 
police her country districts. The long 
and devastating wars between Hugue¬ 
nots and Catholics had made a sort of 
no man’s land of large districts; Charles 
IX, the king, was a man of wax, mold¬ 
ed now by this favorite, now that, and 
giving no thought to the welfare of his 
people. Every available sou that taxa¬ 
tion could wring from rich or poor was 
spent to gratify or further the ambitions 
of the most corrupt and conscienceless 
politician who ever debased a govern¬ 
ment, the Queen Mother, Catherine de 
Medici. 

In these circumstances, the Court of 
Parliament at Dole might pass as many 
enactments as it chose, but, lacking force 
with which to make its mandates effec¬ 
tive, its acts were but mere scraps of 
unavailing paper. One power still re¬ 
mained to the court. This was a levee 
en masse —a general calling to arms of 
the countryside. 

Tradesmen and residents of the towns 
of those days stood bareheaded when 
titled swaggerers rode forth, and the 
agricultural classes were little more im¬ 
portant to the nobility than the earth 
they tilled. For one not holding a pat¬ 
ent of nobility to engage in the gentle¬ 
manly sport of hunting was to court im¬ 
mediate and merciless punishment. 
Game must be preserved for the nobles 
to hunt, though the peasant’s stomach 
went empty and his flocks and herds 
were depleted! by wolves till poverty 
crushed him to the ground. 

Now was a chance to declare an “open 
season,” give the peasants the thrill of 
engaging in the noble pastime of the 
chase, rid the country of the dreaded 
werewolves and save the sorely needed 
public funds, all at once. Accordingly, 
the following proclamation was issued by 
the Court of Parliament at Dole: 

“According to the advertisement 
made to the sovereign Court of Par¬ 
liament at Dole, that in the terri¬ 
tories of Epagny, Salvange, Cour- 
chapon and the neighboring villages' 
has often been seen and met, for 
some time past, a werewolf, who, it 
is said, has already seized and car¬ 
ried off several little children, so 
• that they have not . been seen since, 
and since he has attacked and done 
injury to divers horsemen in the 
country, who kept him off only with 
great difficulty and danger to their 
persons and liw , the said Court, 
desiring to prevent any greater dan¬ 
ger, has permitted, and by these 
presents does hereby permit all 
those who are now abiding and 
dwelling in said places and others, 


notwithstanding all and any edicts 
concerning the chase, to assemble 
with pikes, halberts, arquebuses and 
other weapons, to chase and to pur¬ 
sue the said werewolf in every place 
where they may find him; to seize 
him, to tie him, or, if necessary, to 
kill him without incurring any pains 
or penalties of any sort, kind or na¬ 
ture whatsoever. 

“Given at the convocation of the 
said Court on the Thirteenth Day of 
the month of September, 1573.” 

Mounted heralds were despatched 
throughout the territory adjacent to 
Dole, and within a few days the court’s 
proclamation was known to every dwell¬ 
er in the vicinity. 

Soon quaint processions were seen is¬ 
suing from all the villages in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Headed by their parish priests, 
with sacred statues borne before them, 
the people sallied forth-to hunt down the 
dreaded loHip-garou. Solemn high mass 
had been sung, the weapons of the hunts¬ 
men had been formally laid in the chan¬ 
cels of their churches and blessed by the 
cures; and now the hunt commenced. 

Separating into parties of two, the 
peasants ranged the fields and woods, 
seeking everywhere for their accursed 
prey. It must be admitted that many of 
them had no stomach for their task, and 
would have dropped their weapons and 
fled incontinently at the first sight of 
anything resembling a werewolf in the 
most remote way. Others so far forgot 
the sacred and official duty with which 
they were charged as to devote them¬ 
selves to the hunting of qdible game, and 
many a luckless bunny found its way 
into the pouches (and later to the ket¬ 
tles) of the werewolf hunters. Still 
others routed forest wolves from their 
lairs and killed them, so' not a few 
wolves’ scalps were brought before the 
provincial authorities. 

But these were all natural wolves, as 
incapable of assuming human shape as 
the peasants were of becoming wolves, 
and, though their deaths doubtless added 
greatly to the safety of the neighborhood 
sheepfolds, they brought the werewolf 
menace no, nearer a termination than 
wheh the Court of Parliament first is¬ 
sued its proclamation. 

Interest in the hunt began to slacken. 
The peasants had their farmlets to at¬ 
tend, and the great landed proprietors 
were heartily sick of having their game 
preserves raided by those supposedly 
bent on public service. Except among 
those-who had lost children or sheep, the 
loup-garou became fittle more than a 
hazy recollection. 

And then suddenly, unexpectedly, he 


was found. On the eighth of Novem¬ 
ber, 1573 ; when the fields were all but 
bare of vegetation and the last leaves 
were reluctantly parting company with 
the trees, three laborers, hurrying from 
their work tip their homes at Chastenoy. 
by a woodland short-cut, heard the 
screams of a little girl issuing from a . 
dense tangle of vines and undergrowth. 
And with the child’s screams mingled 
the baying of a wolf. 

Swinging their stout billhooks, cutting 
a path for themselves through the tan¬ 
gled wildwood, the laborers hastened 
toward the sounds. In a little clearing 
they beheld a terrifying sight. Backed 
against a tree, defending herself with 
a shepherd’s crook, was a ten-year-old 
girl, bleeding from a half-dozen wounds, 
while before her was a monstrous crea¬ 
ture which never ceased its infernal bay- . 
ing and howling as it attacked her, tooth 
and nail. 

As the peasants ran forward to the 
child’s rescue the thing fled off into' the 
forest on all fours, disappearing almost 
instantly in the darkness. The men 
would have followed, but the child de¬ 
manded all their attention, for, weak¬ 
ened by loss of blood and exhausted with 
terror, she fell fainting before they 
could reach her. 

The child was carried home and the 
workmen reported their adventure to the 
authorities. Their astonishment had 
been too great and the night too dark 
for them to make accurate observations, 
so there was a conflict in their testimony. 
Two affirmed the thing possessed the 
body of a wolf, the third swore positive¬ 
ly it was a man, and, what was more to 
the point, he recognized him. 

The clerical authorities cast their vote 
with the peasants, asserting the child’s 
assailant a wolf, and there the matter 
rested for a time. 

/AN the fourteenth of the month the 
^ disappearance of a little hoy about 
eight years old was reported. The child 
had last been seen within an arrow’s 
flight of the gates of Dole, yet he had 
vanished as completely as though swal¬ 
lowed by the earth. 

Now the civil authorities decided on 
action. They were not inclined to dis¬ 
count the werewolf theory entirely, for 
to deny the existence of such monsters 
in those days was treading dangerously 
close to the skirts of heresy. But neither 
were they minded to overlook any clue 
which pointed a natural explanation to 
the mystery. The Frenchman is curi¬ 
ously logical and direct, even in matters 
of superstition. 

Two days after the little boy’s disap¬ 
pearance was reported, a sergeant de 
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ville set out from Dole, armed with a 
writ of attachment and a very business¬ 
like sword, and accompanied by six stal¬ 
wart arquebusiers. Guided by the peas¬ 
ant who claimed to have recognized the 
little girl’s assailant, the party hastened 
through the forest of St. Bonnot to the 
home of one Gilles Gamier, which stood 
beside the banks of a woodland tarn not 
far from the village of Amanges. 

Gilles Gamier, the man they sought, 
was a sombre, ill-favored fellow, surly 
and taciturn. He walked with a pro¬ 
nounced stoop and a shuffling gait, look¬ 
ing neither to right nor left, and usually 
muttering half crazily to himself. His 
pale face, repulsive features and livid 
complexion repelled all advances from 
those who met him, and little was known 
of his personal habits. But because of 
his long, unkempt beard, his filthy and 
ragged clothing (uncleanliness was next 
to godliness in those days) and his soli¬ 
tary life, he was popularly known as the 
hermit of St. Bonnot. 

This title, however, carried 'with it no 
Implication of sanctity. Quite the re¬ 
verse. Persons with property to lose 
were wont to lock it up securely when 
the hermit was known to be in the vicin¬ 
ity, and many a hen roost owed its de¬ 
preciated population to his evening 
visits. 

The hermit’s hut was as dilapidated 
as its tenant. Its crude roof was made 
of squares of sod laid across rickety 
rafters, and its walls of uncemented 
stones, irregularly piled one upon an¬ 
other, were encrusted with lichen. The 
floor was of trodden clay and the rough 
timber door hung crazily on hinges of 
rawhide. The windows were unglazed, 
and stopped against the weather with 
aprons of untanned skins. 

The sergeant deployed four of his 
half-dozen followers in an enveloping 
movement about the hut, while, accom¬ 
panied by the remaining two and his 
guide, he approached the hut and 
knocked thunderously on its sagging 
door with the hilt of his sword. 

“Who calls?” Gilles Gamier peered 
evilly from a window. 

“I do,” the sergeant answered. “Open 
in the name of the law!” 

“What seek ye here?” the hermit 
parleyed. 

“I seek thee, accursed of God—were¬ 
wolf, slayer of little children,” the of¬ 
ficer replied. “Come forth and yield 
ye, or, by’r Lady, I’ll come in for thee.” 

Gilles Gamier bared his long, yellow 
teeth in an ugly snarl and hunched his 
rounded shoulders as if to spring upon 
the messenger of justice, but a second 
look at the arquebusiers showed him the 
futility of resistance. 


The arquebus was grandfather to the 
flintlock musket of Revolutionary days, 
and great-great-grandfather to the mod¬ 
em rifle. It was nearly as tall as a man, 
had a bore larger than the modem 
twelve-gauge shotgun, and was fired by 
its bearer thrusting a glowing fuse, or 
gun-match, into a touchhole at its 
breech. Even with the inferior gunpow¬ 
der of those days it had a range twice 
that of the strongest crossbow, and 
though it was anything but accurate in 
aim, it carried a charge of leaden slugs 
and broken nails which scattered almost 
over a half-acre lot. If one of the sol¬ 
diers had opened fire at point-blank 
range, Gilles Gamier woull have been 
mangled almost beyond human recogni¬ 
tion. 

Gilles Gamier thought it prudent to 
come out and surrender. 

His arms and legs firmly manacled, 
an iron chain about his neck binding him 
fast to the sergeant’s stirrup, the were¬ 
wolf of St. Bonnot was brought to Dole. 

T?OR a time there was a controversy 
whether state or ecclesiastical courts 
should take jurisdiction. The clerics 
maintained that the prisoner had com¬ 
mitted his crimes in the form of a wolf, 
and, since he had sold his soul to the 
Devil in order to become a werewolf, it 
was a matter cognizable only in the 
courts spiritual. 

The civil authorities declared it had 
not yet been proven that the accused 
had committed any crime, and so, if he 
had committed any, whether as man or 
beast, it followed he must be tried before 
the temporal courts. 

The civil lawyers won and the trial 
commenced. 

Witnesses were summoned to prove 
the deaths of children and the condition 
in which their bodies were found; shep¬ 
herds appeared to tell of their missing 
sheep; the two minstrels and their ser¬ 
vant told of the attack made on 1 them 
the previous September. 

The little maid rescued by the peas¬ 
ants identified the prisoner positively as 
her assailant, and showed the court the 
scars left by his teeth and nails. 

Then came the examination of the 
prisoner. In anticipation of his claims 
to innocence, a choice collection of racks, 
thumbscrews, leg-crushers and branding 
irons was made ready, and the official 
torturers looked forward to a busy 
morning. But the prisoner not only 
confessed all the crimes charged against 
him, but volunteered information con¬ 
cerning a number of others unknown to 
the court. 

On the last day of Michaelmas (Sep¬ 
tember 29), near the wood of La Serre, 


while in the form of a wolf, he had at¬ 
tacked and slain with his teeth and claws 
a little girl of ten or twelve years, drawn 
her into a thicket and gnawed the flesh 
from her arms and legs. 

On the fourteenth day after All 
Saints (November 14), also in the form 
of a wolf, he had seized a little boy, 
strangled him, and partially eaten him. 

Asked how he could have strangled 
the child if he were in wolf’s form at 
the time, he was at first vague in his 
replies, but finally recollected that his 
hands had not been changed, so he still 
had the use of his fingers. 

On the Friday before St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Day he had seized a boy of twelve 
or thirteen near the village of Perrouze 
and killed him, but was prevented from 
eating him by the approach of some 
peasants. These men were found and 
corroborated the prisoner’s statement. 

Although the little girl whose rescue 
was the cause of his arrest declared the 
prisoner had been in human form when 
he attacked her, Gilles Gamier stoutly 
maintained he had been in wolf’s shape 
at the time. And to prove his power to 
change into a wolf at will, he suddenly 
sank to his all-fours on the court room 
floor, began capering about in grotesque 
imitation of a wolf, and emitted a series 
of howls, yelps and grbwls which per¬ 
fectly simulated those of a ferocious 
beast of prey. 

The court deliberated over his case, 
decided he had imitated wolf calls only 
to terrify his victims, but had never 
actually assumed wolf’s form, and con¬ 
sequently voted him guilty of simple 
murder, unaccompanied by sorcery. As 
a murderer, he was punishable only by 
the civil authorities. 

Sentence followed hard upon the ver¬ 
dict. On the tenth day following his 
arrest, Gilles Gamier, the self-confessed 
werewolf of St. Bonnot was dragged by 
ropes attached to his ankles over a rough 
road for a distance of nearly a mile, 
bound to a stake and burned to death. 

Note: The reader must he aware 
that Gilles Gamier was the victim of 
that form of insanity kbown as zoo- 
mania, where the patient believes him¬ 
self an animal. Zoomania, or that branch 
of it known as loupomania, where the 
lunatic imagines himself a wolf, is, 
fortunately, relatively uncommon today, 
yet frequent enough to be recognized by 
medico-legal authorities. If it be re¬ 
membered that Gilles Gamier was ob¬ 
viously a man, of feeble intellect, and 
that all France, indeed all Europe of 
that day reeked with terror tales con¬ 
cerning the loup-gakou, which tales 
Gamier had heard (and implicitly be- 
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lieved ) since earliest infancy, it can 
readily be seen how, when his poor wits 
finally broke down, he came to imagine 
himself a werewolf. 

The fact that he was lucid enough on 
every subject save this one delusion, 
stamps his ailment as paranoia, or mono¬ 
mania, one of the commonest forms of 
insanity among the young and middle 
aged. The man must have been quite 


powerless to restrain himself when 
seized with one of his attacks, and, in 
any modern court, he would have been 
committed to an institution without 
even being brought to trial. 

It does not appear that he ate the 
flesh of his victims because of hunger. 
On the contrary f this shocking act must 
be regarded purely as a symptom of his 
derangement. When under the spell of 


his disease the lunatic frequently resorts 
to the most unlikely diet. The author 
was once present at an autopsy per¬ 
formed on a paranoiac’s body when no 
less than half a dozen ten-penny nails 
were extracted from the unfortunate 
man’s stomach, several of them almost 
entirely eroded by the natural hydro¬ 
chloric acid of that organ. 

— Seabury Quinn. 


Imprisonment of Baron De Geramb 


r J~'HE family of Geramb is of French origin, and has long- 
been established at Vienna, Adhere its different members 
have distinguished themselves in the Various employments 
given them by their sovereign, who had always estimated 
their worth as it deserved. 

One of them, Avho was chamberlain to Francis II was en¬ 
trusted by the emperor with a diplomatic mission of a secret 
nature, and went by his orders to Hamburgh. It was at that 
period when Bonaparte was at Avar with Austria. Scarcely 
had Monsieur de Geramb arrived at the inn, where he pur¬ 
posed staying for some time, than he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by the satellites of Napoleon, who had arrived the 
. evening before, and who, disguised as servants, had announced 
him under another name, saying that he was only going to 
change his carriage, as he was to go on in the one they had 
brought. He whs therefore, soon after his arrival, seized on, 
and carried off with all his papers, without being able to 
speak to anyone, or make himself known. He was transported 
to the Chateau de Vincennes, thrown into a dungeon, where 
he could only see the light of day through a hole made in the 
roof, and through which he received a scanty portion of 
food. From that time he had little doubt but that he was 
shortly destined to become a victim to the atrocious policy of 
a man into whose power he had fallen in a manner so con¬ 
trary to the laws of nations. He, therefore, set about prepar¬ 
ing himself for instant death. In the meantime his imprison¬ 
ment was prolonged from day to day, from week to week, and 
from year to year, without any questions being asked him; 
without his seeing the face of any human being, except that of 
the gaoler, who, every twenty-four hours, let down a basket 
from the height of fifteen feet, and which contained his scanty 
meal; who inquired of him every fortnight, if he wanted any¬ 
thing, and never replied to any question he asked him. 

At length, after several years passed away in this frightful 
solitude, he was much surprised, in the month of April, 1814, 
to hear several doors opening in the caverns, and even that 
of his own dungeon. He had no doubt but what the hour 
of his punishment was arrived, and he was so resigned to his 
long-expected fate, that he scarce felt any emotion. In the 
meantime, the gaoler, presenting himself before him only said, 
with a harsh voice, “Come out Sir.” However he might feel 
himself prepared to meet his fate with submission, he thought 
he ought not to show too much haste in hurrying on the fatal 
moment; and he remained quiet, waiting to see how he should 
be disposed of, while he employed himself in prayer and medi¬ 
tation. Half an hour after the gaoler appeared again, found 


him on his knees, and cried out, “Well, axe you coming out? 
Everybody has gone out. ’ ’ Baron de Geramb, not rightly com¬ 
prehending these words, and becoming more and mbre aston¬ 
ished, rose up, followed the man, who walked before him 
with a lamp in his hand, and ascended with difficulty a long 
flight of stairs. He, at length, arrived in a court, where he 
saw a number of persons, whose squalid figures and meagre 
countenances, nevertheless, evinced some great and joyful 
surprise. They were, like himself, prisoners just relieved 
from their fetters; and who, by their cries of “Long live the 
king,” felicitated each other, as they mutually embraced, and 
hailed the return of Louis le Desire. Among these groups 
was a venerable bishop, who, extending his hands over one 
and the other, alternately bestowed on them his blessing and 
Ms pious exhortations. The baron threw himself on the bosom 
of the prelate, and with his eyes suffused in "tears, he said to 
him, “Ah! Sir, tMs moment, so sweet to my companions:, how 
cruel is it to me! At an immense distance from my native 
country, unknown to any one at Paris, having but very slight 
means of subsistence, I expect death will soon terminate my 
sorrows; I have no other wish than to make confession of my 
faults to a minister of our holy religion, and receive that 
absolution which I hope to see ratified in heaven, as my 
penitence is sincere; the liberty that is now granted me is a 
more cruel gift than that death to which I fancied myself 
destined.” “My dear son,” said the bishop, pressing the 
baron to his bosom, and leading him out of the castle, “never 
despair of the goodness of Providence; he never forsakes 
those who put their trust in him. If heaven has been pleased 
to try you thus, it perhaps may recompense your patience 
and sufferings even in tliis life; I dare hope, after the religious 
sentiments you have just manifested, that you are destined to 
be one of the chief supports of our church.” As they uttered 
these last words, they had arrived at the outward gate of the 
castle, and were interrupted by 7 the clamor of the drum and 
trumpets. Baron de Geramb turned about, and that moment 
perceived his brother, who was a Major-General in the Aus¬ 
trian service, and was then at the head of a corps of Cuiras¬ 
siers belonging to the emperor. The two brothers rushed to 
each other’s arms, and suffered a most affecting scene to the 
surrounding spectators, as well as the venerable prelate, who 
seemed to have seen the goodness of the Almighty rewarding 
the piety of Monsieur de Geramb; wMcli determined Mm, 
from that moment, to renounce the vanities of this world, and 
to enter a monastery of the most rigid order of discipline and 
austerity. 



What Was It, This Fearsome Visitor ctf 
the Night That So Terribly Shook 
the Nerves of Two Strong Men? 


Just Bones 

By SAMUEL STEWART MIMS 


I HAVE lived beyond my three-score 
years and ten. If seventy years is 
the maximum age allotted to man, 
then the Timekeeper has allowed thirteen 
more to slip by without ringing the bell. 
Why? I do not know. 

Age is the old man’s armor. Because 
of Ms age he is pardoned for tMnking 
that the best men and women lived fifty 
years ago when he was in his prime. 

After these admissions, if it occurs to 
you that I am overstating the strength 
of body and other qualifications of my 
friend Chad Wells and myself, kindly 
remember that I sit in retrospection, day 
after day, rehearsing in my mind, over 
and over, the episode that was enacted 
fifty years ago. 

It is past my understanding that I did 
not become insane, as did Chad Wells. 


Perhaps I was as strong physically as 
Chad was back in those days, but I never 
even claimed or pretended, although I 
was mannish and somewhat given to self¬ 
exultation at that age, to be as fearless 
as he was. Many times have I heard old 


Wilbur Brownley say of him, “That fool 
ain’t skeered of man, beast or devil,” 
and I always thought the strong asser¬ 
tion well justified. 

Strange things happen in tMs world. 
Forty-two years ago Chad Wells died. 
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hopelessly insane, in the Pineville 
Asylum. He had been an inmate for 
seven years and five months, when death 
kindly ended his miserable life. Yes, 
strange things happen in this world. 
Here I am eighty-three years old, yet I 
was no stronger physically, and not as 
fearless, as was Chad when “That 
Thing” began coming into onr tent at 
night. 

I can now see the twisted legs and 
the drawn feet of ‘ ‘ That Thing. ’ ’ It was 
something that dragged itself along on 
its rump, pulling and clawing with crab¬ 
like claws and toes. Its hind feet were 
used in scratching its nose and were 
used that night in an attempt to hide its 
face from us, or to shield it from the 
light of the candle that Chad held in 
his trembling hands. 

Well do I know that I shall be criti¬ 
cised for calling it “That Thing,” but 
as I am the only living human (unless 
“That Thing” be a human) who knows 
what caused Chad Wells to become in¬ 
sane, and since I am writing of this 
episode that has never been told hereto¬ 
fore, I must put it down straight. Al¬ 
though my own mind becomes confused 
and I often realize that I am thinkin g 
of “That Thing” as if it were a man, 
there are other times when I can think 
of it only as a demon from hell. 

I know, as did old man Wilbur 
Brownley, that Chad Wells was not 
scared of man, beast or devil, but Chad 
was scared of “That Thing,” and he 
was so uncontrollably frightened that 
greenish-white froth exuded from the 
corners of his mouth and trickled upon 
his chin and seemed to cling there as 
foam collects against a snag in a swollen 
stream, all of which I could see as he 
held the lighted candle just above his 
head, peering at the crouching, cringing 
form of “That Thing.” 

T IKE most old men, I am getting 
ahead of my story. There are many 
persons younger than I am who will re¬ 
member when the Louisiana, Texas & 
Gulf Railroad was built through south 
Louisiana to the Gulf of Mexico. They 
also remember a great many of the weird 
tales that have been told about Jean 
Lafitte and his crew of pirates that made 
boat transportation along the Gulf 
coast very hazardous for many years. 
They recall the stories about the treas¬ 
ures that were buried in the cypress 
brakes of south Louisiana by the ad¬ 
venturous Frenchmen, and how that 
pirate, although cruel, always brought 
the bodies of the poor victims of his 
pillaging crew to the shore and buried 
them, Jean Lafitte, himself, conducting 

Iw, — 


some kind of burial rite at the time of 
interment. 

Fifty years ago that country was re¬ 
plete with stories of romance and ad¬ 
venture. 

Attention is called to these facts in 
order to admit to you that Chad and I 
were continually hearing these fantastic 
stories, and that our minds were recep¬ 
tive and impressionable while we were 
in that section of the state surveying out 
the right of way for the Louisiana, 
Texas & Gulf Railroad. And the first 
night ‘ ‘ That Thing” came into our tent I 
almost reached the conclusion that I had 
seen my first ghost, but two nights later 
I knew without doubt that it was not a 
ghost. 

I take it that the strongest believer 
in the mysterious and the occult will 
admit that ghosts and spirits do not 
scratch, claw, bite, or strike with a club; 
nor have I ever heard anyone claim that 
ghosts would curse and swear in two dif¬ 
ferent languages when physical pain was 
inflicted upon them. “That Thing” 
cursed Chad and me that night in lan¬ 
guage, both English and French, that I 
dare not set down, even in my personal 
and private memoirs. Such vile epithets 
as I had never heard before, nor have I 
heard since, came shrieking from the 
sputtering lips of “That Thing” as he 
or it sprang into the air clawing and 
scratching and biting and striking. It 
fought more like some wild bird such as 
I have never seen, but how I imagine 
one would fight if defending its life. I 
have since seen cocks fight and they re¬ 
minded me of the way “That Thing” 
fought. However, there was something 
these fowls could not get into their 
melees that “That Thing” was past 
master at, such as striking and clawing 
with all of its four feet while in mid-air, 
and actually biting at one and the same 
time. Then it would drop to the ground 
upon its rump, bouncing therefrom into 
the air where something mysterious 
seemed to suspend it, thwarting the law 
of gravity. 

It seems impossible for me to write 
out this episode coherently and with con¬ 
tinuity, but I am determined that the 
nephews and nieces of Chad Wells shall 
know what killed him, or at least what 
drove him insane. If this document is 
to be found among my papers after I am 
dead and gone, I sincerely hope it will be 
published, for many there are who will 
be glad to know that Chad Wells was not 
guilty of any mental or physical abuse 
that destroyed his mind. However, I do 
believe that Chad could have, by force of 
will, driven the horrors of those nights 
out of his mind. I did, which no doubt 
accounts for my living beyond my three 


score years and ten. Never have I men¬ 
tioned those three nights of “That 
Thing” to a living soul, nor have I 
ever before penned one line about any¬ 
thing pertaining to those experiences 
that redirected my course in life, for no' 
man can be the same normal, nonchalant, 
devil-may-care person after encounter¬ 
ing some death-dealing, soul-torturing 
creature of the devil. 

Poor old Truebuck! He was my deer 
hound. When I awoke' that first night 
and heard him whining and howling, I 
instantly knew that something was 
wrong. Although Truebuck was a deer 
hound, he was also a good watch-dog. He 
was my friend and protector. I got up 
to go to him because I thought he was 
suffering, but when I got out of my bunk 
something right close to me began to 
chatter and sputter. I sat down upon 
my bunk because I was not familiar with 
such sounds, and "was playing for time in 
order to clear my brain from the dulness 
of sleep. “That Thing” became more 
tranquil when I sat down, but it con¬ 
tinued to make a noise like the rasping 
sound made by a frightened bat, at the 
same time crunching its teeth together 
as a sleeping child does when bad dreams 
are making it restless. 

I could hear Chad’s deep rhythmical 
breathing and I knew that he was sleep¬ 
ing soundly, therefore, to disturb him 
would be inconsiderate when I knew full 
well he was fatigued from many miles 
of walking. Therefore I sat quietly for 
perhaps ten minutes. Then “That 
Thing’ ’ began to move about in the tent. 

Chad’s old-time knapsack was hang¬ 
ing on a nail that he had driven into 
one of the tent stays. In this knapsack 
were some portions of venison, some com 
hoe-cakes, and two or more baked sweet 
potatoes, this food being Chad’s lunch 
for the following day. It was our cus¬ 
tom before retiring at night to prepare 
our lunch for the next day and to place 
it in our knapsacks in readiness for an 
early start the next morning. 

SI SAT there on the side of my bunk 
contemplating the proper and brave 
thing to do, for I must now admit that 
I was somewhat frightened, ‘ ‘ That 
Thing” moved over to the tent stay, 
took Chad’s knapsack off the nail and 
began eating that lunch. As I write 
down these notes my ear drams seem to 
quiver at the sound of “That Thing” 
munching and crunching upon Chad’s 
lunch. If the memory of those sounds 
still affects my ear drums after the lapse 
of fifty years, think, will you, what the 
effect must have been there in the dark¬ 
ness of that tent fifty years ago. 
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S EVERAL weeks have passed since I 
wrote the foregoing. The last para¬ 
graph was written late at night. It must 
have been the sudden coming of a 
norther, the moaning of the wind, and 
the howling of a dog that affected me. 
I lay in my bed positively ashamed of my 
cowardice. My nerves were in a frenzy. 
I prayed for sleep, but none came. I 
could hear nothing but “That Thing” 
munching and crunching upon those 
bones that it had taken out of Chad’s 
knapsack. Then I happened to think in 
mockery of how foolish it was for me to 
be affected by something that happened 
fifty years ago. I began to cheer myself 
with the fact that I had warded off this 
thing for fifty years by sheer power of 
will and that it was absurd for me to 
lose my nerve when, perhaps, that crea¬ 
ture of the* devil w r as long since dead, 
and its spirit! God! Its spirit! Where 
was the spirit of “That Thing” if it 
were dead? Then I remembered that I 
did not believe in ghosts, and so remem¬ 
bering I decided to laugh out loud and 
strong in order to reassure myself. But 
when I laughed it was not my laugh— 
it was the chattering sputter and the 
rasping squeak of “That Thing”! 

I have not thought of this story that 
I am writing for several weeks, because 
I abandoned all thought of “That 
Thing” until I could get my nerves out 
of the ‘ ‘ kinks. ’ ’ Although I let a moan¬ 
ing wind and a howling dog and too 
much concentration on this episode of 
fifty years ago get me down, I am de¬ 
termined to continue. I shall write out 
this episode to its finish. I am quite 
sure my strong determination will keep 
me from losing my mental equilibrium 
again, and I apologize for the break in 
my story, brought about by my sudden 
weakness. Especially is this annoying 
to me when in the beginning I asked 
pardon for any probable egotism that 
might flare up in the telling of this 
episode. 

T SAT there on the side of my bunk 
contemplating the propriety of shoot¬ 
ing this intruder. Had I been in the 
tent alone I know that I would have shot 
“That Thing,” or at least I would have 
tried, because at the time nothing had 
caused me to believe it to be anything 
but some strange, wild animal of the 
swamp country. 

Would it not be the act of a coward 
to shoot a living creature while not 
knowing what it was ? Would Chad do 
such a thing ? No, positively I knew that 
he would not, nor would he have me do 
such a thing. Should I call Chad and 
let him find me trembling with fear, let 


him discover that the cause of my agita¬ 
tion was over-wrought imagination 
struggling to make something uncanny 
out of a predatory animal? The proper 
thing for me to do—the thing that Chad 
would do under similar circumstances— 
was to catch this nocturnal visitor and 
hold it until a candle or a pine torch 
could be lighted. 

Before giving my mind time to change 
the course of my determined action, I 
quickly arose from my bunk and quietly 
walked over to where “That Thing” 
was munching away on Chad’s lunch. I 
could have touched it. I could have 
grabbed it. But when I got within 
reach of “That Thing” my courage 
melted away and I stood weak and 
quivering. “That Thing” was raven¬ 
ously hungry, for it had not heard my 
approaching footsteps. However, it must 
have suddenly heard my pounding heart, 
for in the twinkling of an eye it darted 
under the tent, at the same time grab¬ 
bing me about the ankles and jerking my 
feet from under me. I must have hit 
the hard-pressed ground under the edge 
of the tent with tremendous force, for I 
was knocked unconscious. 

Minutes or hours later, I do not know 
which, I began to hear faintly the sound 
of an ax. Gradually familiar noises be¬ 
gan clearing my brain and I could hear 
the sturdy blows of Chad’s ax, chopping 
upon the hard, dry oak limbs that we 
had accumulated for cooking fuel. I 
sat up and tried to look about me, but 
my eyeballs turned in their sockets and 
my head whirled in a dizzy haze. I 
stretched out on the ground again and 
then opened my eyes to learn that day 
was breaking. Old Truebuck arose, 
stretched himself and yawned, then 
walked over to me and licked my face. 
This act of kindness helped my mind to 
adjust itself to my surroundings. 

While sitting there on the ground 
about fifty feet away from the tent I 
attempted to recall the happenings of 
the hideous night that had just passed. 
Fragments of incoherent fact were 
gathered together and pondered over 
until my memory became clear up to the 
time “That Thing” grabbed my ankles 
and jerked my feet from under me. As 
I was thus engrossed in meditation. Chad 
called me to get ready for breakfast. 

Evidently he had not discovered that 
I was absent from my bunk when he got 
up and left the tent to cook breakfast. 
Our established rule was to alternate by 
weeks in our cooking duties, that is to. 
say, Chad would cook all meals one week 
and I would take over the culinary 
duties the following week. 

This was Chad’s week to cook. 


TT'OR some reason I was glad that Chad 
^ had not noticed my empty bunk be¬ 
fore he left the tent, and that he had 
evidently not seen me lying upon the 
ground. Of course, it had been dark 
when he slipped into his trousers and 
boots. The trite expression that “it 
is always darkest just before the dawn” 
no doubt originated with some old time 
camper, and it was at this time that one 
of us crawled out each morning to boil 
the coffee, heat the fresh meat, and cook 
com bread in an open skillet. I was 
also glad that the tent was between the 
spot where I was sitting and the place 
where Chad had a hot fire around the 
cooking stones upon which rested the 
crude cooking utensils. 

These situations enabled me to slip 
into the tent for my trousers and boots. 
Of course, it is unnecessary for me to 
explain that men in those days who lived 
entirely out of doors removed but few of 
their clothes when retiring to their bunks 
at night. Therefore, it was necessary for 
me to put on only my trousers and boots 
and I was dressed for the day. 

When I went to wash my face and 
hands in the little brook that supplied 
our camp with sufficient water, I found a 
bruise upon my left cheek and a worse 
one on my head. The one on my head 
was entirely hidden by my long, un¬ 
kempt hair, but the one on my cheek 
must have been quite noticeable. I did 
not seem to know then, nor can I ex¬ 
plain now, why I wanted to hide from 
Chad all the happenings of the night 
before, but I remember distinctly that I 
hoped Chad would not pay enough at¬ 
tention to the bruise on my face to ask 
any questions about it. Bruises and 
scratches and cuts were scarcely noticed 
by men who lived in the woods in those 
days, and it was quite satisfying to me 
when Chad failed to mention the blue 
spot that decorated the left side of my 
face. Although Chad was not much of 
a talker, I was convinced before the day 
ended that he knew nothing of the visit 
of “That Thing” the night before. I 
artfully suggested subjects calculated to 
cause him to mention anything unusual 
that he might have heard had he been 
disturbed by the antics and the strange 
noises of “That Thing.” 

What I must now admit stings me 
keenly. When the sun began to drop 
behind the dense cane-brakes and cast 
dark shadows beyond the tall cypress 
trees, I began to dread the oncoming 
night. When the evening breeze from 
the Gulf of Mexico began blowing 
through the long streamers of gray 
Spanish moss to tangle and weave them 
about the small twigs to which they 
clung, and the somber silhouettes from 
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these moving tresses began stealthily- 
stealing about in front of me and over 
me. ... Oh! I admit it! I was a 
coward. I dared not return to that tent. 
Instead, I dwelt upon the importance of 
a letter that I must post, even though it 
necessitated my walking nine miles to 
the nearest postoffice, and back the next 
morning in time for work. 

r T"'HE following morning when I re- 
turned to camp Chad was drinking 
coffee and eating cold corn bread. He 
scarcely greeted me when I said “Good 
morning, Chad” and sat down upon a 
block of wood that I used at meal time 
for a chair. His right eye was blood¬ 
shot and I noticed that the muscles in 
that side of his face twitched at irreg¬ 
ular intervals. The veins across his 
temples bulged out bold and prominent, 
the blue of them exaggerating their size. 
He held his coffee cup clasped between 
both hands—I wondered why. He re¬ 
placed the cup upon the crude table with 
both hands. He bit hungrily at the pone 
of corn bread that he picked up imme¬ 
diately after releasing the cup. 

I needed nothing more to tell me that 
Chad Wells had experienced a bad night, 
and that he was in worse condition than 
I was after walking eighteen miles to and 
from the postoffice, following a night of 
torment with “That Thing.” 

“Chad,” I said, trying to break a 
silence that was becoming uncomfort¬ 
able, “the Atchafalaya is rising several 
inches a day and has been for the past 
week; back water up the Red is pushing 
into her, with all the tributaries of both 
rivers pouring Arkansas rains into her. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if we aren’t run 
out o’ here.” 

Chad attempted to answer me as he 
reached for his coffee cup with one hand. 
That hand trembled like one with palsy. 
Then I knew why Chad was handling 
his cup with both hands. His voice was 
high-pitched and unnatural. 

First it embarrassed him for me to 
ask questions, then I could see that it 
angered him, and having consideration 
for my good friend and compassion upon 
him while in this condition, I desisted 
from any attempt at conversation dur¬ 
ing the entire day. He made no attempt 
to , talk to me, nor did he utter a wbrd 
until we had returned to the tent late 
that evening, when he suddenly sur¬ 
prised me by saying, as much to the trees 
as to me: “This is going to be a hell of a 
night.” 

I had been so absorbed in the poor 
condition of Chad during the day that 
I had quite thrown off the tormenting 
fear that gnawed into me all the day be¬ 
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fore. But that cold declaration of Chad’s 
chilled me to the' bone: “This is going 
to be a hell of a night. ’ ’ It brought me 
back to ‘ ‘ That Thing. ” It seemed to de¬ 
liver me into the clutches of that hide¬ 
ous, uncanny, devilish creature, munch¬ 
ing and crunching upon the bones from 
Chad’s lunch, making a noise like the 
rasping sound made by a frightened bat, 
chattering and sputtering. I could see 
it, yet I had never seen it. But there 
it was, with its twisted legs and drawn 
feet, dragging itself along on its rump, 
pulling and clawing with, crab-like claws 
and toes. It had been too dark in the 
tent the night before for me to see it, 
but there it was. There it was, dragging 
itself! It had a head like that of a man, 
formed like that of a man, but there 
seemed to be no skin covering its face— 
just raw flesh, dry but bloody looking. 
There it was creeping and dragging 
along, with eyes glittering out of the . 
shadows like chiseled rubies. I shrieked 
a sort of command for it to stop. ‘ ‘ That 
Thing” grinned, then raked its’ long 
finger-nails across its protruding teeth, 
making a rasping noise like that of a 
frightened bat. 

T SEE “That Thing” now. It is here. 
^ It is there. It is everywhere. Chad! 
Come back, Chad! Come to your old 
comrade, boy, and help me fight. I helped 
you, Chad," that night when we were 
young. Come, Chad! Come! Come! 

Too late, it has me by the ankles now, 
dragging me and munching and crunch¬ 
ing upon my bones. 

T AM now where Chad Wells died. I 
am in the Pineville Asylum. I be¬ 
came insane as did Chad Wells, but there 
are times when I can understand every¬ 
thing. I hear the doctors discussing me 
and they say I have semi-lucid periods. 

I hear some of the nurses say, “I am 
afraid of that wild nut.” Just a little 
while ago, it must have been this morn¬ 
ing, or maybe yesterday, one of them 
said, “Doctor, don’t make me go in 
there; I’m afraid of ‘That Thing’.” 

Yes, “That Thing’ 1 ’ put me here, just 
as it did Chad Wells, but by all the 
demons of hell I’ll finish this story! I 
know where I left" off. I was telling 
about “That Thing” coming to our tent 
on the third night just before dark, and 
I could- see it plainly for the few min¬ 
utes preceding the blackness of night. 

I was seeing it when my nerves got into 
the kinks again, but I’m all right.now. 

• ‘ '“pHAT Thing” came dragging 
along. . I have told you how it 
did and how it looked.. Chad trembled 
for a spell, a minute maybe, then he 




started toward “That Thing.” It spread 
out fiat upon the ground with its little 
raw-flesh head turfied upward. When 
Chad got within a step of “That Thing” 
the little raw-flesh head stretched way 
out like that of an angry goose and. 
hissed through its protruding teeth. 
Chad quickly kicked at the ugly head, 
but before he could get his foot back to 
the ground, “That Thing” was in mid¬ 
air, scratching, clawing and biting. Be¬ 
fore Chad could strike, the hellish thing 
was back on its rump, ready for another 
spring. Chad again kicked viciously at 
the raw-flesh head, but it shot sideways 
and upward, with those fiendish claws 
twisting and writhing and squirming for 
an opening at the man’s throat. While 
off the ground the protruding teeth 
of “That Thing” extended far beyond 
its hair-covered lips, exaggerating, if 
such a thing were possible, the murder, 
ous appearance of this soul destroying 
archangel of the devil. 

As much as I loved Chad, I could not 
force myself to go to his aid. I prayed 
aloud for mental and physical strength 
to rescue my friend and comrade from 
the clutches of ‘ ‘ That Thing, ’ ’ for now 
the twisted legs and drawn feet and its 
crab-like claws were about Chad’s neck 
and head. The protruding teeth were 
glistening from against the background 
of the raw-flesh head and the hair-cov¬ 
ered lips; they were darting forward and 
backward as if sparring for an opening 
at Chad’s throat. 

I tried to close my mind—make it a 
blank. I rushed into the fray and 
grabbed. God! I can feel that slimy, 
jelly-like substance now as it sloughed 
off “That Thing” and quivered in 
my hands. I then opened my mind (I 
hope you get my meaning) which told 
me that the body and form of that hellish 
demon was by no means demolished or 
impaired by losing the quantity of slushy 
slime that quivered in my hands. How¬ 
ever, I must have torn “That Thing” 
from the neck and head of Chad, for it 
was now about to attack my friend with, 
a heavy limb that it had grasped within 
its claws. 

Now for the first time Chad lost his 
nerve. I do not think it Was because 
of “That Thing” seizing the heavy limb 
and raising it to strike Chad, but be¬ 
cause this monster suddenly ‘ began to 
curse us with language too vile to write 
down. “That Thing” cursed in French 
and cursed in English. It was enraged. 
The more it cursed us, the more furious 
it got. 

When I saw Chad running I followed 
him with all my. might-.- We were only 
about fifty, yards from our tent. I could 
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feel “That Thing” clawing at my back; 
I could hear the rasping, twanging noise 
of its claws being drawn across those 
protruding teeth. I prayed then and I 
thank God now for strength to run. Al¬ 
though my legs seemed paralyzed and 
my joints seemed to be sore and stiff, I 
knew that I was gaining on Chad. 

But Chad disappeared. One moment 
he wffs just a few steps ahead of me. 
Now, he was gone—like that. I saw him. 
I never took my eyes off him until he 
disappeared. 

Then something went wrong with me. 
I was sinking. The earth was sinking 
beneath me. I could feel something 
crawling and squirming under me. Was 
it “That Thing”? No, I felt the boot 
legs and knew it was Chad. Then I felt 
bones, the frame of a man’s chest. Then 
I knew we had fallen into an open grave. 


We had seen many times a slightly sunk¬ 
en place in the ground not far from the 
tent and I had meant to examine it, but 
now I knew what it was. It was an old 
grave. No doubt it had once held the 
body of one of Jean Lafitte’s victims, 
but now the flesh had returned to dust, 
the crude coffin had amalgamated with 
the soil, and the worms of the earth had 
devoured the hair, and there was noth¬ 
ing left but bones, just bones, lifeless 
bones. 

I reached for Chad’s!' boot-legs. I 
wanted to feel them again; I wanted to 
feel something that was warm with life, 
not cold and feelingless like bones, dead 
bones. Instead I felt . . . instead of 
feeling Chad’s legs . . . instead of feel¬ 
ing something warm with life, I felt, I 
felt something crawling and crinkling 
and squirming. I felt jelly, slushy slime 


that quivered in my fingers, and I felt 
claws at my throat. Then “That Thing” 
began laughing and chattering. It was 
triumphant laughter and defiant chatter. 
Then it stopped and hissed. Oh! Savior 
of Souls, those teeth, and that rasping, 
twanging noise of claws being drawn 
across protruding teeth! 

T SEE “That Thing” now. It is here. 

It is there. It is everywhere. Chad! 
Come back, Chad! Come to your old 
comrade, boy, and help me fight. I 
helped you, Chad, that night when we 
were young. Come, Chad! Come! Come! 

Too late! It has me by the throat 
now, dragging me and munching and 
crunching upon my bones. Maybe it’s 
the bones of the man in whose grave I 
am lying with ‘ ‘ That Thing. ’ ’ My bones 
and his. But everything is just bones. 


Anecdote Concerning the Execution of King Charles the First 


T} ICHARD BRANDON, common executioner or hangman, 
at that time, died upon Wednesday, June 20, 1649, within 
five months after the king’s martyrdom. The Sunday before 
Brandon died, a young man of his acquaintance, going to visit 
him, asked him how he did, and whether h^ivas not troubled 
in conscience for cutting off the king’s head? Brandon re¬ 
plied, “Yes, because he was at tke king’s ttial, and heard the 
sentence denounced against him, whi< h caused the said 
Brandon to make this solemn vow or protestation, viz: ‘Wish¬ 
ing God to perish his body and soul, if' ever he appeared on 
the scaffold to do the act, or lift -up his hand against him’.” 
And he further declared, that he was no, sooner entered upon 
the scaffold, (to TTo - the wickeij^ciA.Jaut he immediately fell 
a trembling, and hath (ever since) to his jdeath continued in 
the saline agony. He likewise confessed that he had 30 pounds 
for his pains, all paid him in half crowns within half an hour 
after the stroke was struck; and that he had an orange stuck 
full of cloves, and an handkerchief out of the king’s pocket. 
As soon, as he was carried off from the scaffold, he was offered 
20s for that orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, but refused 


the same, but 'afterwards sold it for 10s in Rosemary-lane. 
About six o’clock that night he returned home to his wife, 
living in Rosemary-lane, and gave her money, saying it was 
the dearest money he ever earned in his life; which prophet¬ 
ical words were soon made manifest. About three days be¬ 
fore he died, (as above mentioned) he lay speechless, utter¬ 
ing many a sigh and heavy groan, and in a most deplorable 
manner departed from his bed of sorrow. For his burial 
great store of wine was sent in by the city of London, and a 
great multitude of people stood waiting to see his corpse car¬ 
ried to the church-yard, some crying out, “Hang him, rogue, 
bury him in a dunghill,” others pressing upon him, saying, 
they would quarter him for executing the king; insomuch, that 
the churchwardens and masters of the parish were fain to 
come for the suppressing of them, and with difficulty at last 
he was carried to Whitechapel church-yard, having a bunch 
of rosemary at each end of the coffin, and on top thereof, with 
a rope tied across from one end to the other. 

The man that waited upon this executioner, when he gave 
the fatal blow was a rag man in Rosemary-lane. 


Anne Boleyn 


JN Housie’s Memoirs, Vol. I., page 485, a little circumstance 
is recorded concerning the decapitation of the unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our 
historian notices that her executioner was a Frenchman of 
Calais, who was supposed to be uncommonly skilful; it is 
probable that the following incident may have been proved by 
tradition in France, from the account of the executioner 
himself. Anne Boleyn being on the scaffold, would not con¬ 
sent to have her eyes covered with a bandage, saying that she 
had no fear of death. All that the minister, who assisted at 


her execution, could obtain from her, was that she would 
shut her eyes. But as she was opening them at every moment, 
the executioner was fearful of missing his aim and was 
obliged to invent an expedient to behead the queen. He drew 
off his shoes, and approached her silently; while he was at 
her left hand, another person advanced at her right, who made 
a great noise in walking, so that this circumstance drew the 
attention of Anne; she turned her face from the executioner, 
who was enabled by this circumstance to strike the fatal blow 
without being disarmed by that spirit of affecting resignation 
which shone in the eye of the lovely but unfortunate vic tim. 




A Story of Deep Oriental Love 


FIRST DEGREE 

By ROBERT COSMO HARDING 


‘«OLAMONG!” Thus Soo Bong 

I . extended matutinal greeting to 
Yuen Gow, his employer, as the 
latter entered his shop shortly after the 
hour of ten on a morning that was fog¬ 
less, windless, warn and conducive to 
the development of love’s young dream. 

Yuen Gow returned the salutation 
curtly, indifferently. And thereafter 
did not heed the youth who went about 
his work so conscientiously, so willingly, 
so ardently. Yuen Gow’s mood never 
harmonized with a day of Spring. 

On his part Soo Bong was not in the 
least perturbed by his employer’s man- 
J ner. His was accustomed to it, expected 
it. Had it been different he would have 
been surprised and worried. Hai! What 
different attitude could he, a penniless 
hand-to-mouth toiler, expect from one 
of Grant Avenue’s most prosperous 
merchants? The youth’s wage was a 
mere pittance. Yet even so, in the way 
of youth, he was hopeful—extravagant¬ 
ly hopeful. The promises for the years 
to come were roseate. 

A natural optimism to the young, no 
matter what the nationality. Hai! Eye¬ 
glasses were not the outcome of a day’s 
experimentation. Knowledge was not 
garnered in reading but one page of Con¬ 
fucius. So philosophized Soo Bong. But 
more to the point there was Sin Ping, 
coveted prize, daughter of Yuen Gow, 
on the horizon! 

In the eyes and mind of Soo Bong 
this daughter of his “bossee” was the 
exquisite quintessence of all girlhood. 
In her was embodied all his dream of 
idyllic happiness in the life to be lived. 
Not for one sad instant did he speculate 
upon the possibility that Sin Ping did 
not and never would love him. That 
thought had no part in his fantasy. His 
were daydreams never touched by reali¬ 
ties. 

Soo Bong knew that she liked him. 
'Whenever she came ibto her father’s 
shop she had the loveliest smile and the 
pleasantest word for him. It was these, 
in the first place, that had won his heart. 
What did it matter that he was the son 
of a lowly coolie! In China, yes, Sin 
Ping would have been unattainable. But 
here in America— 

Affairs glided along peacefully enough 
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until the advent of the Chinese New 
Year. This year the observance savored 
of Occidentalism. Every year the celebra¬ 
tion was becoming less Oriental. Fewer 
firecrackers banged to scare away myth¬ 
ical devils. There was feasting—and, of 
course, the settlement of the year’s ac¬ 
cumulated debts. But nearly all the 
other rites, older than the white man’s 
civilization, were forgotten. 

This year Yuen Gow celebrated by 
inviting all of his friends and employees 
to a feast at his very pretentious bunga¬ 
low just beyond the edge of St. Francis 
Wood. In this way he appealed to his 
gods for special favors for himself, his 
family and his revered ancestors. 

Soo Bong, clad in his best native, Chi¬ 
nese garments, entered the Yuen Gow 
bungalow and immediately Yuen Gow 
himself greeted him. 

“Thrice welcome, Soo Bong! Make 
thyself comfortable and one of the mer¬ 
riest.” The tone of his voice was the 
quintessence of hospitality. For, on the 
New Year caste is forgotten—no, not for¬ 
gotten, but religiously ignored. 

The youth fidgeted. Then answered 
properly: “I am honored to be here.” 
He didn’t feel elated. Nor much at 
ease. For, despite the gracious greet¬ 
ing, he couldn’t forget that all callers 
that day were received with the same. 1 
words. 

Yuen Moy, the only son of the house, 
took Soo Bong in tow and piloted him 
to the music room where the younger 
set was gathered. Most of them wore 
American clothes. A piano-player rioted 
through the latest jazz, accompanied by. 
many young Chinese voices singing in 
perfect English the inane words of the 
song. As Yuen Moy, with his newest 
guest, crossed the room the cacophony 
ceased. But almost immediately from 
a phonograph came the swift, intoxicat¬ 
ing strains of a fox-trot. Couples moved, 
in close embrace, across the floor. 

OQO BONG’S discomfiture increased 
^ tenfold. He didn’t dance. He didn’t 
sing American songs. But he didn’t 
have much time to feel ill at ease, for 
Sin Ping, a lotus flower who spoke Amer¬ 
ican slang, saw his embarrassment and 
cried: “Welcome to our city, Soo 


Bong! ’ ’ Then, in the melodious Chinese 
tongue, she wished him a very happy 
New Year. 

“Thank you,” he replied, and re¬ 
turned the wish, his heart thumping 
with hope. “I am mortifyingly sorry 
I do not know these new dances,” he 
said. “I shall have to learn them, I 
perceive. Perhaps you can recommend; 
me to a capable teacher who can direct 
my footsteps along the path of music. ’ ’j 

“Just like that,” Sin Ping promised,! 
smiling captivatingly.^^.--- 

“And the intellectual one’s'name 

“Sin Ping—if you’ll be so kind as toj 
cut out the intellectual. Now, then, 
come on! Let’s dance!” And immedi¬ 
ately she placed her arm in position 
about* his neck. 

He drew back a little. But, glancing 
at the other couples and noting that all 
the girljs had their arms in similar posi¬ 
tions, lie placed his own arm about her 
waiit. 

“Watch my feet. Do as I say and 
we’ll get along famously,”-Sm Ping 
said. “Why, these dances are as easy 
to learn as it is fw my fathecdoymake 
money! Now watch your step!”” 

The youth’s feel, for the first five 
minutes, or so, acted rather strangely. 
But after that, responding to the grace 
of'his teacher, he caught the rhythm of 
the dance and was soon gracefully, if 
1 cautiously, executing its movements. 

All too soon the dance ended, and Sin 
Ping slipped from his arms. But in a 
moment he was again on the floor with 
her. Hai! A new and exceedingly 
pleasant sensation. Thrilling! Now that 
the young ones had started there was no 
stopping them. A third record, livelier 
and madder than the others, was select¬ 
ed. Soo Bong was just on the verge of 
again taking his host’s daughter in his 
arms when another youth stepped up to 
claim her. 

“How about this one with me, Sin 
Ping?” he asked, ignoring the other. 

The girl shook her head negatively. 
“Sorry, Bunny, but Soo Bong has en¬ 
gaged me as his teacher—for three more 
dances, at least: I’ll tell you what, 
though—I’ll give you the fourth.” 

Bun Kai, Bunny to his friends, raised 
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Ms narrow eyebrows above slits of eyes 
and frowned at Soo Bong, as if he were 
now aware of him for the first time. Bun¬ 
ny was not accustomed*** taking a back 
seat; not he, son of Bun Poy, who was 
the richest restaurateur in Chinatown 
and half-owner in Grant Avenue’s 
largest curio shop. Also, Bun Kai was 
very fond of the girl and considered 
himself a suitor for her hand. Hai! And 
why not? Her father looked upon him 
with much favor and (Sin Ping treated 
him with far more consideration than 
any of the other of her eligible suitors 
who: ever hovered so attentively about 
her. Bun Kai would have asked Sin 
Ping to become Ms bride long ere this 
day had he not been anxiously and im¬ 
patiently awaiting his twenty-tMrd 
birthday, at wMch time he would come 
into sole possession of a snug inheritance 
from Ms deceased mother. 

Sin Ping stood smiling at Bunny be- 
witchingly, reading his thoughts. Then 
with a laugh, she took her position at 
Soo Bong’s side. But Bunny wasn’t so 
gracious, however. With a sneer on his 
lips, and an unmistakable emphasis up¬ 
on his words, he said: 

“That’s the proper spirit, of course. 
New Year’s makes all equal and—” 

“Oh, that’s not the reason at all, Bun¬ 
ny, old top,” she called back to Mm 
over her shoulder as she and Soo Bong 
stepped away. “You flatter yourself too 
much.” 

Bunny watched the couple with a 
deepening scowl. Turning to a girl who 
stood near he said something which 
caused them to laugh rather contemptu¬ 
ously wMle their eyes never ceased to 
follow Sin Ping and Soo Bong. The 
latter flushed vividly under his yellow. 

“Don’t you mind,” Sin Ping mur¬ 
mured. “It’s one tMng to be born with 
a gold spoon and another and greater 
acMevement to acquire wealth by your 
own efforts. Remember, always, Soo 
Bong, that the purchasing power is in 
the actual gold-—and that no amount of 
money can buy perpetual happiness.” 
And in these words and in her own way, 
unconsciously, she had translated Con¬ 
fucius. 

He pondered over this, and was more 
than pleased to be able to decipher the 
meaMng between the lines. It revealed 
to Mm the breath-taking intelligence 
that he had as much Chance to win this 
bewitcMng maiden as Bun Kai—that is, 
if he were not too long a time in acquir¬ 
ing Ms chest of treasures. 

There was no fourth dance; just at 
the end of the third the announcement 
was made that the feast was served. Soo 
Bong, seareMng for Ms name wi'itten in 
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Chinese characters, was at the far, low¬ 
er end of the table when he heard a 
feminine voice call: 

“You won’t find it there, Soo Bong— 
it’s right here, beside me. Aren’t you 
glad?” 

Without looking up the youth knew 
that the words were Sin Ping’s. And 
when he did look, Ms heart leaping, he 
saw that Bunny was seated on the other 
side of her. Sin Ping was delightfully 
impartial; for once Bunny and Soo 
Bong were equal. 

A FTERWARD, the men, Bunny in- 
eluded, sought the smoking den for 
the purpose of gambling. The game 
most popular was the ancient favorite, 
mah jongg. Soo Bong, not having any 
Money for the purpose of wooing the 
goddess of luck, was compelled to remain 
away from the tables. Yet presently 
Sin Ping was again beside Mm. 

“All the others have found sometMng 
to do but us,” she said. “I’d enjoy 
going to the movies or out to the beach 
with you this afternoon. What do you 
say?” 

“Whichever you prefer will be my 
Mghest pleasure,” he replied. 

‘‘Then it’s settled—it’s such a fine day 
I think 1 ’ll decide in favor of the beach. 
We’ll walk to Beach Terraces, then fol¬ 
low the car tracks past Land’s End to 
Sutro Heights, and then down on to the 
sand. You wait here and I’ll be ready 
in a jiffy.” 

Soo Bong looked at Ms clothes with 
ill-concealed embarrassment; then at the 
girl’s dress with admiration. She was 
dressed in the latest American mode; 
his clothes were the usual garments of an 
humble Oriental. 

“Don’t let that bother you any,” she 
told Mm, divining Ms thoughts. “If I 
don’t mind why should you?” And 
with these words she vanished, only to 
reappear in five minutes. Hai! Trans¬ 
formation! She was now clad in the 
flowered silk of rich Chinese maidens. 

His eyes formed a query. 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed, “I love to 
dress this way—sometimes. Why, there’s 
no better fun than walking down Mar¬ 
ket Street in these. We girls do it at 
least once a week. Gee, it’s as much 
kick as a movie thriller or watching fire 
engines responding to an alarm! The 
way the tourists stare!” 

Parked at the curb as they left the 
bungalow were several expensive auto¬ 
mobiles. One Soo Bong recognized as 
the property of Yuen Gow. Another was 
Bunny’s. 

“I’d much rather walk than be stuffed 


like a mummy in a limousine. And 
especially on such a fine day. Isn’t it 
glorious ? ’ ’ she said. 

“The happiest I’ve ever had in my 
life,” he agreed with a warm ring in Ms 
voice. And in Ms eyes there was the 
light of unquenchable love. 

At the beach they found a secluded 
nook, sheltered from the wind. 

Digging with her hand in the sand, 
and looking far out to sea, she asked in a 
dreamy voice: “Do you ever vision 
being riel: ? ’ ’ 

“It is so. Yet not so much for the 
wealth itself as for the happiness it can 
bring me. In reality, my dreams are 
the best part of me, the only part that 
seems to count.” 

“And what is that best part?” she 
queried, permitting her hand to stray 
very close to Ms. 

Soberly he answered: “I cannot tell 
you—yet. But some day—” 

“And why not now? Am I not 
worthy of your confidence?” 

‘ ‘ Oh, indeed you are—and it is partly 
for that reason that I cannot now en¬ 
lighten you.” 

Her hand almost touched Ms as she 
asked: “Has any girl anytMng to do 
with it?” 

‘ ‘ That’s the answer. She has. But in 
this land of freedom real happiness is 
only for Mm who is blessed with riches.” 

“You’ll tell me who she is, won’t you? 
Because, if you do, perhaps I can help 
you.” And, it seemed unconsciously, 
her hand hit his. Nor was it with¬ 
drawn when his fingers closed over it. 

“Why ask when you already know?” 
he whispered, allowing the pressure of 
Ms fingers to become a caress. 

“You mean that I am the girl?” she 
breathed. 

He nodded. And the next moment, 
without thinking of the consequences, 
forgetting his penury, he had taken her 
in his arms and kissed her. And as 
she did not struggle, but remained nes¬ 
tling there contentedly, he put all Ms 
pent-up dreams of love in the ardent 
kisses that followed. 

Dusk was descending when they 
reached Yuen Gow’s. Soo Bong left her 
at the gateway. In the hallway her 
brother, Yuen Moy, was waiting. 

“Where have you been, little sister? 
The guests have departed without your 
good wishes. A breach of etiquette.” 

“Oh, I was out to the beach. Talk 
about a fine day and I’ll say this New 
Year’s was the greatest ever.” 

“You were with Soo Bong?” It was 
more statement than quei 
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VWhy ask when .you- know?” she 
countered independently. 

Yuen Moy’s expression was not pleas¬ 
ant to behold. His tone became dom¬ 
ineering as he questioned further: “And 
perhaps you’ll answer why you pre¬ 
ferred dancing with Soo Bong to Bun¬ 
ny. You’d your choice of the prince 
and the pauper—and you favored the 
pauper. Where are your senses ? ” 

“Perhaps I won’t answer. I do that 
which pleases me most.” 

Sternly the brother asserted: “Soo 
Bong is not a fit youth to be your as¬ 
sociate. The word has reached our- fa¬ 
ther’s ears of the occurrence and he is 
very angry. Better let this be the last 
time. ’ ’ 

Hotly she retorted: “He is as good 
as Bunny any time!” 

“You know nothing about it when 
you say that. Within a moon Bunny 
will be three and twenty years of age 
and—” 

“I don’t care if he’ll be three and 
forty. It’s nothing in my young life.” 

“We’ll see. But in the meantime you 
ignore Soo Bong—that is my advice— 
and good advice at that.” 

npHE MONTH drew to a close. And 
-*■ with the day came the birthday of 
Bun Kai and he was a guest for dinner 
at the bungalow of Yuen Gow. Directly 
after the elaborate meal Yuen Gow and 
his wife retired, while Yuen Moy, by 
prearrangement, hied himself to town, 
thus leaving Bun Kai a clear field. Nor 
was he long in coming to the point. 

• “Sin Ping, I do not doubt but that 
for quite a while you’ve known that 1 
love you, ’ ’ he began his plea. His man¬ 
ner was the personification , of assurance. 

“How should I have guessed when 
you didn’t tell me?” smiled Sin Ping. 
“I have many boy friends and they all 
show the utmost respect and friendship 
•—perhaps all love me.” 

“That may be—and probably is so 1 — 
but I want you to become my wife. ’ ’ He 
stepped close to her and endeavored to 
take her in his arms. 

Deftly she evaded him. 

“Not so fast and strenuous, Bunny, 
dear, ’ ’ she admonished him. ■ “ Aren’t 
you taking.too much for granted?”. 

“But you do love me,” he insisted, 
however, this time making no move to¬ 
ward her. His voice, though, still re¬ 
tained its tone of assurance. . 

She nodded: “Like I love all my 
other boy friends—no more, no less*” 

“But you must care for one more than 
for all the rest, ” he argued. 

“Maybe so,” she admitted. 


“Then it’s Soo Bong!” he accused, 
his voice rising in anger. ‘ ‘ Hai! What 
chances has he to marry you and make 
you happy,, a penniless eoolie’s son, pen¬ 
niless himself!” 

“More than you’ll ever have, Bunny, 
dear. Wealth is a great asset in wooing 
a girl, but love is a greater one.” 

Bun Hai was not one to be rejected 
easily. 

“But your father and Yuen Moy will 
never permit such an alliance. And so, 
without their sanction, how are you go¬ 
ing to live ? ” ■ 

“Bunny, if the situation weren’t so 
serious you’d be funny. But'you for¬ 
get that this isn’t China—and that both 
Soo Bong aiid I are still young and 
that there are many other places be¬ 
sides my father’s where he can earn 
money.” 

Bun Kai laughed with scornful, un¬ 
restrained amusement. 

“Yes, I have a picture of you living 
upon Soo Bong’s wages. No hurry, 
though, for you to decide. 1 shall wait. ’ ’ 

“Wait, if you like! But don’t—” 

“Oh, there’s many a slip ’twixt cup 
and lip—and the cup may be at my lips 
before many more moons shine in the 
heavens,’’ lie said hopefully. 

The next evening there was a confer¬ 
ence between Yuen Gow and his son. 
With the result that Sin Ping received 
an ultimatum from her father never 
again to acknowledge acquaintanceship 
with Soo Bong. 

And at the very moment that the girl 
heard her father, down in a certain in¬ 
ner room in Waverly Place, Chinatown, 
the youth marked for ostracism was him¬ 
self making three Chinese lottery tickets, 
one five, one ten and one twelve, for a 
prize Of fifteen hundred dollars and 
proportions. The hour was nine in the 
evening. The drawing was scheduled for 
ten. At ten-fifteen^. Sqo Bong was the 
possessor of fifteen hundred dollars! 

One thousand, five hundred dollars! 
Compared to Bun Kai’s inheritance not 
cause for elation. But to Soo Bong 
more. What wouldn’t it buy! Ameri¬ 
can clothes. Emancipation from ridicule. 
And Sin Ping so much nearer. Hai! It 
was the first step toward the acquisition 
of his treasure chest. 

It so happened that some errand took 
Sin Ping to her father’s shop the next 
afternoon. Soo Bong chanced to be near 
the entrance. And, instead of waiting 
to be recognized, as had always been his 
custom, he stepped forward eagerly and 
a smile illuminated his clean, boyish fea¬ 
tures. He could scarcely wait to impart 
the glad tidings. But he hadn’t advanced 


many paces toward her when he halted 
abruptly. All the animation left him 
and a swift transition saddened his 
heart. For, instead of welcoming eyes 
and a happy smile, he met a frown of 
no uncertain meaning. She barely 
nodded her head, then turned her back. 
But she did not move away, this giving 
him the chance to inquire under his 
breath. 

“If you are sorry because of the . 
beach I shall call upon the devil-gods 
to drive the memory from my mind. It 
can be made but of the fabric of un¬ 
reality.” 

Without turning toward him she an¬ 
swered : “Silly. Of course I’m not sorry* 
But there’s trouble in the air. Meet me 
tonight at seven o’clock, at the Haight 
Street entrance to the Park.” 

His heart sang again as he drifted 
away from her. She loved him. Hai! 
What more could mortal desire of life? 

They walked through the Staiiyan 
Avenue lanes of Golden Gate Park. 
Through the arch they went, hand in 
hand, over to the playgrounds where be¬ 
lated children were still romping. Here 
they stopped for a few moments, then 
continued on across the grass past the 
tennis courts until they came to the 
shadows of the museum. By this time 
twilight was giving way to night. They 
sat, hand in hand, upon a bench. 

“My father has forbidden me to con¬ 
verse with you hereafter,” Sin Ping 
said, her voice trembling. 

“Perhaps until last night, for 1 was 
poor then,” he said hopefully. “But 
do not grieve because that is all changed 
now. In the late lottery last night my 
prize was many yen—fifteen hundred 
dollars.” His arms stole around her, 
and his lips sought and found hers. 

“Have you told my father of your 
luck?” 

“No. I intended to tell him today, 
but when you uttered that warning I 
thought I had better wait. ’ ’ 

“You are wise, my lover. Always wait 
if in doubt. But now, because our love is 
so strong and true, you may speak to.my 
father of it.” 

“And if he receives me vdth favor will 
you marry me—very soon?” 

“Your wish will be mine,” she con¬ 
fessed. “Soo Bong, to me you are the 
handsomest man in all the world—you 
are my ideal.” 

The next morning Soo Bong sought 
and gained audience with Yuen Gow. 

Yuen Gow congratulated him upon his 
winnings. And then, on impulse, the old 
merchant informed the youth that short¬ 
ly he intended to open a branch store in 
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Fresno and that if he desired to invest 
his winnings in the metropolis of the Sail 
Joaquin Valley he could be manager of 
the place. 

Soo Bong overflowed with expressions 
of gratitude. Yet perhaps had this offer 
not taken him so completely off his feet 
and he had scrutinized the older man’s 
face keenly he would have detected a 
gleam that would have lessened his en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“When am I to leave?” he asked. 

. “.Next week. Be prepared to make the 
journey Monday.” 

.“And about Sin Ping? We lqve each 
other devotedly. Therefore, if in a 
yfear—” 

Again that strange gleam in Yuen 
Gow’s eyes as he said: “When the year 
is ended we shall see.” 

HTHAT night Sin Ping was an unwill- 

-*•' ing eavesdropper to a conversation 
between her father and her brother. She 
didn’t remember all she heard, but that 
which made a lasting impression were 
the .words of her father: 

“I promised him that in a .vear he 
could claim, your sister.” 

And her brother’s answer: 

“That was a safe promise, knowing 
as only you and I do, that the chances 
of his return are scarcely worth con¬ 
sidering.” 

..Strangely enough, and for some rea¬ 
son or other, when' she met Soo Bong 
clandestinely that evening, she failed to 
speak of her kins’ talk. And it is not at 
all likely that it would have influenced 
him. . 

: Monday of the following week Soo 
Bong and Yuen Moy started for Fresno 
by automobile. The next day Yuen Moy 
returned alone. He seemed unusually 
pale. Also, he betrayed symptoms of 
decided nervousness. Aimlessly he wan¬ 
dered about the streets and alleys of 
Chinatown, never seeming able to re¬ 
main for long in one place. Toward 
dusk he went to the family home. 

And it was just at this hour that down 
in America’s raisin patch, an American 
rancher, while walking across a part of 
his acreage, found a revolver, glittering 
new, with three cylinders empty. He 
picked it up wohderingly, proceeded a 
few paces—and came upon the body of 
a dead Chinese youth. He hurried to his 
ranch bungalow, and got the sheriff on 
the telephone. An hour later both the 
sheriff: and the coroner arrived upon the 
scene. 

•Addressing the coroner the sheriff 
consulted: “What is it, Doc—murder 
or suicide?” 


“It’s not suicide, Ed. The bullets 
couldn’t have entered this part of the 
body had the Chink himself pulled the 
trigger, Looks like cold-blooded murder 
to me. How’re the tongs hereabouts? 
Anything like fireworks among ’em?” 

Ed, the sheriff, shook his head, 

‘ ‘ They’re as quiet as the Bridal Veil over 
in the Yosemite in the dead o’ winter. 
Last week all of ’em signed up another 
peace pact—a regular league o’ nations 
now. And here I was aimin’ to have a 
little rest and now it’s up to me and the 
rest o ’ my outfit to get busy. Doe, why 
is a Chink murder as bad as a Chink 
puzzle? The answer is: Because you 
don’t know where to begin and there’s 
no end. Well, if you’ve got all the dope 
you want I ’ll be stepping on the gas and 
get the San Francisco ‘boys’ in this 
game.” 

Hours later one of the San Francisco 
“boys,” formerly one of the Chinatown 
squad, Terry Morane in the directory, 
went down to view the features of the' 
dead youth. 

“Know him, Terry?” the sheriff in¬ 
quired. 

Morane scratched his head. ‘ * Maybe I 
do and maybe I don’t. To you most 
Chinks look alike, but if you mix with 
’em the way I do you get to tell the 
difference. This stiff looks familiar to 
me but I’ll have to do a little scouting 
around before I can name him.” 

Next day, back in Chinatown, Morane 
wandered into the shop of Yuen Gow. 

“Where’s the young feller used to be 
here?” he asked the proprietor. 

Almost indifferently the Chinaman 
asked: ‘ ‘ Who you mean ? ’ ’ 

“I don’t sabe his name—never did. 
But where is he?” 

Again came the query: “Wbo you 
mean?” But this time was added a 
name—Soo Bong. 

“Well, where is he? How many times 
do I have to ask the same question?” 

“Fresno—open branch store there,” 
came the information desired. 

Morane wired the Fresno sheriff: 
“Any new Chink store opened in your 
town lately?” 

The answer read: “No.” 

Back to Yuen Gow’s marched Morane. 
“You lied to me,” he told the father of 
Sin Ping. “Why?” 

“No sabe,” was the masked answer. 

The officer now perceived the futility 
of quizzing the old man. So he inquired: 
“You’ve got a Son, Mo-ey, haven’t 
you?” 

For answer Yuen Gow called aloud: 
“Yuen Moy!” And added some Chinese , 
words. 


“What did you and Soo Bong quarrel 
about on the way to Fresno the other 
day? I know more about your move¬ 
ments than you think.” Morane shot 
query and assertion at him, in one 
breath. 

Yuen Moy was not as clever as his 
father. Falteringly he said: “About a 
girl.” 

Morane did the logical thing. He took 
the young Chinese to the station and 
there lodged against him the charge: 
“Held for Fresno sheriff.” 

Naturally the evening papers carried. 
the news. And Sin Ping read the article 
with a dull and aching heart. Tears 
streaming down her cheeks? Not yet. 
The shock was far too great. Her mind 
was far too stuifned by poignant grief. 
All evening she remained in the seclu¬ 
sion of her room. She was like one in a 
trance. Then, suddenly, like a hideous 
ogre, there came to her the memory of 
her father’s words to Yuen Moy anent 
Soo Bong. And her brother’s assertion 
of exultant triumph. 

She sat immobile for more than an 
hour. Yet her mind was alive and ac¬ 
tive, her thoughts bitter. The tears that 
would have relieved her grief would not 
flow. Such is the signal of deepest grief 
—dry eyes, apparent passivity. Her loss 
was irreparable—and had been caused 
by those who loved her and whom she 
had loved and trusted, by those to whom 
she had looked for happiness and pro¬ 
tection. 

A T last there arrived the demand for 
action. It completely overcame the 
lethargy that was her first reaction to 
great grief. She crossed slowly to 
a little writing desk that stood at a 
wihdow overlooking the sea. Before this 
she sat down. Slowly she took up a pen; 
inked it; drew paper and envelope to 
her. Then, in English, she wrote a note 
to the Chief of Police, revealing therein 
the conversation she had overheard. Re¬ 
reading what she had written she in¬ 
serted the note in the envelope; ad¬ 
dressed it; sealed and stamped it. Then 
she put on a light cape and carried the 
note to the corner mail box. Here she 
hesitated only a fraction of a second, 
then resolutely posted it. 

She returned immediately to her 
room. No one else was in the bungalow. 
Carefully she dressed herself in her 
prettiest frock, and then went again to 
the writing desk. This time, instead of 
pen and ink, she used ink and brush 
with which to write her second note 
And, with tears now streaming from her 
eyes, she wrote in Chinese: 

“You and my brother have killed my 
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lover, Soo Bong. And as you slew him Sin Ping raised it to her lips, and was 
so you murdered the heart that was in just about to take a draught when ex- 
me, the heart that can no longer furic- cited voices on the walk halted her. 
tion.” She ran to the window, looked out— 

She put this upright against the ink . and saw Soo Bong being led toward the 
bottle; quickly rose and went to the steps by Yuen Gow and Yuen Moy! 
bathroom. When she returned to her They were gesticulating rapidly. The 
room she held in her hand a small bottle poison fell from her hand. A sob, 
upon which was the skull and cross- hysterical and joyous, choked her. 
bones indicating poison. She fairly flew to the door and 


flung it open just as they reached it. 

“Soo Bong! Soo Bong!” she cried as 
she ran to his outstretched arms. “Soo 
Bong, my love! Oh, my dearest!” 

Father and brother stood a little to one 
side, smiling approval upon the scene. 
Near-tragedy had changed their views— 
And Terry Morane is still trying to 
establish the identity of the Chinese 
youth who was killed near Fresno. 


The Heroes of Hindoostan 


the banks of the Ganges, in the strictest bonds of amity, 
^ lived Akajah and Sammael descended from the blood 
royal, the pride of Hindoostan, and the terror of her enemies. 
Together they resided ■ together they roamed the forests, tam¬ 
ing the ferocious tiger, and subjecting to their skill the furious 
lion; and together they fought the lawless bands that annually 
descended the mountains, to plunder the defenseless husband¬ 
man, and trembling shepherd; before them fled the marauders 
with terror. Inseparable and invincible, they feared no one; 
for no one they injured; they were respected by the virtuous, 
who regarded them as their protectors; they were hated by 
the vicious, for to them were they inexorable. 

To destroy this connection, or sow dissension between them, 
had long been the aim of a neighboring Rajah, on whose ter¬ 
ritories they resided; but vain had hitherto been his endeavors’. 
Chance at length seemed to 1 favor him with one opportunity, 
which with the malignity of a demon, he eagerly embraced. 

The annual purification of the Hindoos had commenced; 
the men had bathed in the sacred waters of the Ganges, re-. 
ceived absolution, and retired, when the Tchoudar proclaimed, 
with a loud voice accompanied by the sonorous gong, that 
the female purification was about to commence, and com¬ 
manded all the male sex to retire from the hallowed spot, 
under penalty of a cruel death. Three times was the proc¬ 
lamation reiterated; and none but females remained. In 
solemn step, and reverential awe, the lovely group advanced, 
headed by the beautiful Amine, the Rajah’s niece, whose 
father he had'murdered and whose throne he had usurped. 
Already had the High Priest bestowed his benediction, already 
had the nymphs laid aside their milkwhite robes, and were 
about to enter the sacred bath, when a hideous overgrown 
tiger sprung furious from the wood, and fastened with avidity 
bn the companions of Amine. Terror and dismay instantly' 
prevailed; nothing was heard but the loud shrieks and groans 
of the agonized females; the gong ceased to sound, and the 
priests precipitately fled to a place of shelter; whilst the fair 
assemblage of the beauteous Hindoos were, pent by the 
monster in a nook of land which projected into a deep part 
of the river. 

In this dreadful state of suspense, their piercing outcries 
attracted the notice of the two friends on their return from 
hunting and learning the cause from a fugitive priest, they 
hurried with the speed of lightning, to the relief of their fair 
countrywomen. In an instant they alighted from their 
coursers; and whilst Akajah plunged his javelin in the side, 
the daring Sammael severed the head from the monster’s 


huge carcase. They then, knowing the prohibition, remounted, 
and quickly fled. 

For this trespass, they were, however, summoned before the 
Grand Divan of the Rajah. The court was unusually crowded; 
and the prisoners were brought forward. A deathlike silence 
prevailed, when the High Priest, rising from his seat, accused 
the heroes of sacrilege, infidelity, and apostasy. The other 
priests, to cloak their cowardice, joined in the accusation; 
and sentence of death was pronounced on the undaunted 
friends, and amid a general murmur of disapprobation. The 
Rajah would not hear anything in their defense, and ordered 
them to be led to immediate execution; but the executioner 
was fled; and being of the blood royal, no inferior class 
could, agreeable to the inviolable laws of Hindoostan, spill 
their blood. In this dilemma, the Rajah, pretending to relent, 
caused it to be made known, that the one which would shoot 
three arrows at, and afterwards behead the other, should re¬ 
ceive a free pardon. With an avidity not to be expressed, 
Akajah embraced the offer, was unbound and received,; his 
arms. He bent his bow, and, with a poisoned arrow, seem¬ 
ingly prepared to murder his.friend; when turning toward 
the Rajah, he thus addressed him: ‘ ‘ Prince, ’tis at your com¬ 
mand my bow is bent ; at your command must this arrow 
fly, and rid the world.”. “Shoot,” cried the Rajah, inter¬ 
rupting him with impatience. At that instant, having secret¬ 
ly taken aim, he let fly, and the Rajah fell lifeless on- the 
throne. With eagerness the guards rushed forward to seize 
Akajah; but perceiving the Rajah already dead, they shrunk 
back dismayed; whilst Akajah, drawing his scymitar, with a 
loud voice commanded silence, and thus spake: “Ye sages 
and brave warriors of Hindoostan, to longer grieve for a 
tyrant whose hour, though long delayed, has at length ar¬ 
rived. Divine Justice, and a dreadful retribution, has over¬ 
taken him. Descended from the rightful possessors of the 
throne, I claim my right, and invite the fair Amine to par¬ 
take of the same, vacated by an’insolent imperious usurper.” 
The divan, no longer under the impulse of terror, acknowl¬ 
edged the claim, and unanimously placed Akajah and Amine 
on the throne. 

Sammael, now no longer a sacrilegious traitor, they ap¬ 
pointed generalissimo of the troops; whilst the High Priest 
retired, deposed and disgraced, to mourn his bigotry and 
hypocrisy with unavailing tears. The dead carcase of the 
Rajah was exposed to the tigers of the woods; tranquillity was 
restored to the government; and a guard was appointed to 
protect the fair bathers from any such accident in future, as 
.that which threatened such fatal consequences, but which 
eventually produced so fortunate and just an occurrence. 



A Horrifying Tale of the Sea 


The Latvian 

By HERMAN FETZER 


W E WERE sitting in the cool 
dining room of an Occidental 
club at Tokyo, enjoying the 
tinkling of tall thin glasses and the 
soothing gelidity of our highballs. 

Knowltoii, a slight young man with a 
moustache, who was gathering material 
in the Orient for a series of financial 
articles, was making a droll story out of 
an adventure he had when he once 
strolled through a pasture with a girl 
and a guitar. 

“She had a red hat,” he was saying, 
“and the bull saw it. Before I knew 
what was happening, he was heading 
for us, snorting like a mad schoolma’am. 
“What did I do? 

“I picked up my guitar and ran. 
The girl got to the fence about the time 
I did, but she got there without any 
help from me. 

“I saved my guitar and myself. The 
incident showed me that I was fonder 
of song than I was of woman.” 

Drucamp, a plump little old man with 
an absurd pair of whiskers, broke into 
the laugh: 

“You should have played your guitar. 
Thtey say that music hath charms to 
soothe the savage beast.” 

‘ ‘ Congreve wrote it ‘ the savage breast, ’ 
I think, ’ ’ said my friend Maclou, the 
wanderer. “He might as well have said 
one as the othei\ 

“I have often wondered whether he 
knew how mysterious and strange a truth 
he was speaking, or whether he was just 
getting off a line that sounded good to 
him. 

“Do you care to hear a story some¬ 
what different from Knowlton’s which 
proves the power that music has over 

[AUTHOR'S NOTE: Incredible as'it maty 
seem, the events chronicled in this story have 
their foundation deep in the soil of fact. The 
police of the city of New York, during the sum¬ 
mer of 1923, encountered two persons, both of 
them Latvians, who understood the mysterious 
art to which this story has reference. If there 
is one among you wh.o doubts, I beg only that 
he will do me the justice of reviewing that 
doubt someday while he stands before the 
Eindu in the sideshow, while the Oriental 
charms hooded cobras with the music of his 
reed-flute.] 


what Drucamp has called the savage 
beast?” 

There was acquiescence in the general 
turning toward the speaker. He was a 
man of forty with a spare, dark face and 
a body as slender and hard as an iron 
rod. Two of us at least—Knowlton and 
I—knew that he had been captain of a 
rum-running fleet off New Jersey; that 
he had smuggled cognac from Cuba into 
the sponge beds off the coast of Flori¬ 
da for the sponger fishers of Tarpon 
Springs to find; that he had performed 
mysterious errands for the King of Siam 
and that his adventures in the Gobi 
desert had been the subject of a thrilling 
narrative by a famous author. 

He spoke but seldom of the incidents 
of his life—the man who has had much 
excitement does—and he usually pre¬ 
ferred listening to talking when there 
was conversation at the table. 

The power upon him of the stoiy he 
was to tell was obvious. As it progressed, 
his hands clenched and unclenched and 
his eyes looked through the fragile walls 
of the club, far into some magical terri¬ 
tory of which we knew nothing. 

“Perhaps,” he began,“you have heard 
—but no; I’ll start the story farther 
back than that. 

“I was standing on the deck of an 
auxiliary sloop moored to a wharf in 
New Orleans, when I noticed the most 
dejected figure I have ever seen. It was 
the figure of a man, well-built, dressed 
in the outfit of a Russian sailor. 

‘ ‘ The figure struck me because it was 
so downcast. You have seen men down 
and out along the beaches of the South 
Seas, and here in the Orient, and you 
know how far into despair a man can 
go. This man arrested my attention by 
his dejection—and I was used to water¬ 
front bums. You can see that it must 
have been bad. 

“His clothes, as I say, pointed him out 
to be a Russian, but the fine feature^ 
were more those of a Pole. I decided, on 
second thought, that the man must be a 
Lithuanian, because his eyes were fair 
and his skin, in spite of the marks of 
exposure, was as delicate as a baby’s. 


“While I was watching, a policeman 
took him in tow. The man protested 
vigorously; waved his hands and talked 
in broken English, but the cop was ob¬ 
durate. He took him away. 

“HpHE sight of the Latvian started 
me on a train of thought. I had 
been in Lithuania once, in the govern¬ 
ment'of Kovno. The mission that took 
me there is of no importance to the 
story. What I remembered, as I stood 
there on the deck of my sloop, was that 
I had watched the worship of trees in 
a little village at the edge of a long 
marsh. 

“You have read of the tree-worship- 
pers, and perhaps you have seen some 
queer rituals here in the East. I have 
seen fanatics shove saw-toothed swords 
through their bowels in a temple in 
Egypt, and I have seen the American 
Indians in New Mexico crunch scorpions 
in their teeth and swallow rattlesnakes 
alive. It was horrible and fascinating, 
but the most powerful thing I have ever 
seen was the worship of a gnarled oak 
tree there in that Latvian village. , 

“There was none of the crazy nasti¬ 
ness of the rituals I have mentioned. It 
was all in silence at the start, with the 
Krive-Kriveyto, the priest of priests, 
standing at the foot of the sacred tree, 
gnarled and ancient as the oak itself, his 
knotted arms and his bundled fists raised 
over his head, which he threw back till 
his dry skull rapped on his vertebrae. 

‘ ‘ They brought sacrifices to the tree— 
and one of the things they sacrificed I 
will not mention even among such, 
sophisticated men as you. But it was 
beautiful and solemn and glorious,'and 
at the end there was a whispering in 
the leaves of the tree, and an eerie 
whispering broke out among the wor¬ 
shippers. They were talking with the 
tree—talking its own language! 

“In the two weeks or so that I spent 
there, I heard much that I have forgot¬ 
ten now, and much that I never under¬ 
stood. The talk of the people was as 
thick with mysticism as you will find 
the air at certain towns of Wales and 
certain villages of India. I gathered 
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that certain of the people were known 
as- “The Favorite Children”—of the 
oak, of course—and that they had mys¬ 
terious powers over the dead and living 
things of the marsh and forest. 

“I was kindly treated in that place, and 
because of the hospitality of his country¬ 
men I wanted to do something for the 
poor Lithuanian whom L had seen stand¬ 
ing so dejected at the wharf. I knew 
that something epically tragic was hap¬ 
pening to him; I was young and per¬ 
verse, I wanted a hand in it. 

“I left the sloop to the charge of my 
mate and followed the policeman and his 
prisoner. They reached the city prison 
two blocks ahead of me. The police in 
New Orleans are not fastidiously ac¬ 
commodating but I knew a word or two 
that softened the heart of-the desk ser¬ 
geant, and I was admitted to the _ range 
where the Lithuanian was jailed. 

“He refused to talk to me. He shook 
his head and muttered. When I pulled 
a roll of bills from my pocket and said, 
‘Out?’ his face brightened a little, but 
he relapsed into melancholy despair. I 
was determined to help him, though, and 
I offered to place a cash bond for him. 
The desk sergeant accepted it, and I 
left the station with my protege in tow. 

“For all he knew, I suppose, I was an¬ 
other policeman—or something worse. 
His face didn’t light up until I landed 
him on the deck of the sloop, and then 
he looked curiously at me. 

‘“Ven you go ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘When do you want?’ 

V ‘Qvick,’ he panted. ‘Qvick.’ 

‘ ‘ There was no point in my staying; I 
was leaving some time that day any¬ 
how, and I was inclined to do as he 
asked. So we put off, and when we 
got out into the bay, he came to me and 
put himself on his face before me, try¬ 
ing to kiss my shoes. 

“I picked him up. 

“ ‘What was the hurry, brother?’ I 
asked. 

“His English was terrible, and I won’t 
try to mimic it. But I made out that 
a Chinese hatchetman was following him 
because of something he had done in 
Pell Street, and that the delay of a few 
hours would have meant his death. He 
asked my name, and I told him, and he 
engraved it with the point of a safety- 
pin into the flesh of his forearm. 

“I had seen that before. A Chinese by 
the name of Nun Chang Ng wrote my 
name on his arm once, and about a 
year later a yellow Greek who was 
jumping from a balcony to my back in 
Salonika died in the air—a bullet in his 
heart. 


“We put in at Tampa a few days later, 
and my Lithuanian left me to join a 
tramp bound for Rio Janiero. Before 
he left he gave me a tarnished talisman 
with an oak tree engraved on it (I lost 
it the next day) and he prophesied that 
we would meet again. 

“You haf save me,’ he said. ‘Some 
day maybe I’m gif you what you gif 
me.’ 

“I forgot him. 

‘ ‘ Three years later I found him in Sin¬ 
gapore, watching for a job. I needed a 
man, and he was ready to serve me. 

“I must explain the situation to you. 

“I was carrying out the commission of 
a New England banker whose wife 
wanted a Hindu room in her palace in 
Vermont. The man was disgustingly 
wealthy, and what his wife said went. 
They weren’t going to do the thing in a 
cheap way; they were going to get their 
stuff out of soma, genuine Hindu temple. 
They were willing to pay whatever it 
cost, and when they discovered that the 
stuff they wanted couldn’t be bought, 
they decided to have it anyhow. 

“And so the stuff was taken out of a 
down-country principality of India, and 
it was brought to me in Singapore, one 
jump ahead of the emissaries of the 
priest of the temple. The emissaries had 
orders to negotiate only after the stuff 
was back in the temple. It was danger¬ 
ous business, but exhilarating. 

“My job was to get the stuff to a little 
island in the East Indies. Somebody 
else was to carry it away from there. 

“I had been waiting a month before the 
stuff reached me, and I was eager to 
sail. 

“ r T''IIE CRAFT with which I had sup- 

-*■ plied myself was the crankiest, 
foulest old tub that you can imagine. 
I bought her because I was low in funds, 
because she was cheap, and because she 
would suffice for the work I had to do. 
I didn’t want to be seen around Singa¬ 
pore with too nice a boat. There were 
reasons that I won’t need to go into. 

“I had her from a tramp captain; she 
was too old and soaked and rickety for 
his purposes. She ran against my taste, 
but I knew she would do. I expected no 
trouble at all at sea; if I had any ap¬ 
prehensions it was concerning what I 
would find at the appointed island. 

“I knew that we would be chased, but 
i figured that the priest’s men would try 
to learn my destination and beat me 
there, rather than chase a day or two 
behind me across the water. I knew 
very well that there was a chance of 
their finding out whither I was bound. 


Such things have mysterious ways of 
getting abroad. 

“So the looks of my craft didn’t mat¬ 
ter, and 1 judged her to be capable of 
what speed we needed. As long as it 
was humanly possible to live and navi¬ 
gate in her, she would have to do. As 
I say, I had small choice. 

“When I got her she was lousy with 
rats. They were nasty, but I did not 
consider them especially important. I 
set my men to cleaning up the boat as 
much as possible during our weeks of 
waiting, but there was little use. 

“On the day the treasure was loaded 
into my hold, a new swarm of the rats 
set sail for us from the rotten base of a 
nearby wharf, and they boarded us like 
a band of pirates. 

“My men were not ill pleased to sail 
with the rats. It is more than a water¬ 
front superstition that a vessel that 
leaves port with rats in her hold goes 
with the kindest of omens. , 

“It was a nice omen, but a most un¬ 
pleasant condition. I did not realize 
until a day out how thick the pests were. 
They were eternally underfoot; they 
were everywhere. 

“Fearless as dogs, they were, and their 
temerity gave them the appearance of 
tameness. They wouldn’t run from a 
man. I can assure you that it is not an 
aid to the digestion to sit in a cabin 
stinking of mould, eating ship’s food 
while a regiment of rits sits at the edges 
of the room, squatting in a dozen atti¬ 
tudes, watching you masticate your 
meat. 

“We got on familiar terns with them. 
I gave up trying to reduce the numbers 
by violent means when it became ap¬ 
parent that killing didn’t seem to dimin¬ 
ish their numbers. 

‘ ‘ There was one malicious old patriarch 
among them whom I took to be the lead¬ 
er. He had a rabbinical look; gray and 
hairy as an old ape, and solemn as a 
mayor at a flag-raising. 

“This particular rat, gentlemen, 
dogged me. He followed me upon the 
bridge; he was squatting on the floor be¬ 
side my bunk when I woke in the morn¬ 
ing. At first I was amused with lnm, and 
often tossed him scraps from my table, 
which he munched in solemn dignity, 
never taking his eyes from my face. But 
at length I grew to hate him. I could not 
explain to myself why I had fastened 
my dislike upon so inconsiderable a thing 
as a rat. Nevertheless, I hated him more 
than I will ever hate any living thing 
again—more than I have hated any liv¬ 
ing thing but one. 

“He knew it. His beady eyes, which 
night or.day did not seem to leave my 
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face were full of glittering mockery. He 
adopted an attitude of complacent su¬ 
periority to me, and when he eluded my 
bullets with an intuition that I will 
never understand he leered at me with 
scorn. 

“Gentlemen, I shot at that rat a hun¬ 
dred times, and my hatred increased 
when I became aware of the fact that 
I could not hit him. It may have been 
that my anger made my hand unsteady, 
but I have turned from missing him and 
drilled a bullet into a mark no bigger 
than a half dollar, and twice as far away. 

“As I had given up trying to rid the 
ship of his children, I gave up trying to 
hit the patriarch. I knew that the whole 
thing was impossible, and I knew that 
too much tackling of the impossible leads 
straight to madness. I knew a man who 
tried for fourteen years to kill a dog, and 
he went crazy and shot himself. The 
dog dragged him to his own door. 

“ jV/fY LATVIAN came to me on the 
bridge one morning and asked, 
throwing one thumb in the direction of a 
rat which was nibbling tentatively at a 
coil of rope. 

“ ‘You want me to kill ’em?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I said. ‘It’s no use. You 
go back to your work.’ 

“He smiled, bowed down to the deck, 
threw out palms of his hands and went 
away. I did not suspect then what it 
was that he meant. 

“Because of the rats, our course was 
impeded. Daily some little thing would 
go wrong. The rats chewed at every¬ 
thing, and it was no wonder that things 
broke at the least strain. It was more 
by vexation than by delay that we were 
hindered. My men grew nervous under 
the irritation of the rodents; they talked 
of nothing else. Almost any other crew 
would have given trouble to its master. 
Anxious to end the trip that was grow¬ 
ing so distasteful, my men tried to ex¬ 
pedite matters, and in their haste they 
caused more delays, and added to the 
multiplicity of things which fretted us. 

“And so there was a general feeling of 
relief on the evening that preceded the 
day we expected to sight our island. I 
alone was a little worried. A vague 
premonition had taken charge of my 
mind, and I glanced back along our 
wake too often. 

“In the piercing light which comes just 
before darkness, I saw a sail behind us. 

“My presentiment became a positive 
worry. The island was not in the path 
of the run of sea traffic, or we would 
certainly never have chosen it as a 
rendezvous. I had not counted on seeing 


a ship for three days before we reached 
it. 

“The more consideration I gave the 
identity of the boat, the more firmly I 
was convinced that we were its goal; that 
it bore the infuriated fanatics whom the 
priest of the ravished temple had sent to 
bring back the stolen treasures. 

“ ‘How could they know?’ I won¬ 
dered, but in my heart I knew that in¬ 
telligence has strange channels of trans¬ 
mission in the Orient. 

‘ ‘ There was a dead silence on the water, 
and the splash of our own procedure was 
the only relief to the ear. The setting 
sun beat a long red welt into the breast 
of the sea, and the dreaded sail stuck 
up over the horizon like the fin of a 
leviathan. 

“I ordered my men to put themselves 
in readiness for trouble, and at the mo¬ 
ment of my speaking the sun popped 
into the water, and darkness gathered 
with the speed of an epidemic. All night 
I watched, but there was nothing to see 
and nothing to hear. Long before the 
dawn I found myself trying to persuade 
my heart that my suspicions were 
groundless—that the sail concerned me 
in no way at all—a tramp off its course 
—smugglers of pearls. 

“But the first dim light of morning 
banished these illusions. The vessel stood 
by, so near that I marveled at the silence 
with which she had come upon us. We 
prepared for defense. 

“You understand, of course, that we 
carried no ordnance. I think the recoil 
of one piece would have jarred that 
groaning chum apart. Besides, we 
wanted whatever appearance of inno¬ 
cence We could summon. The tempta¬ 
tion in our hold would have upset the 
chastity of a warship. 

“We were armed with automatic pis¬ 
tols and carbines, and most of my men 
were fond of knives. 

‘ ‘ I am partial to knife-men, gentlemen. 
They are clean and they fight in the 
open. A gun-man is the lowest form of 
life; he lurks in a doorway and shoots 
into the back. The knife-man fights his 
enemy knee to knee, and his blade is part 
of his body. 

“Our first message from the temple 
crusaders was a ball across our bow in 
the sweet old pirate style. We made no 
answer. I knew they would not try to 
subdue us with cannon. It would have 
been too dangerous to the sacred jewels 
of the provincial deity whose property 
thdy were replevining. 

‘ ‘ There was no need of an attempted 
flight. A glance would have shown the 
greenest landsman that she had twice 
our speed. We stood by to fight when 


the boarders should come, and, to be 
truthful, I was not greatly concerned. 
The worry of the night had given way 
to the actuality of the dawn, and battle 
was better than suspense. I knew the 
temper of my men as well as I knew the 
temper of my own blade; I had tried the 
blade and the men before. 

“We waited until the first boatload of 
little men was almost under our rail be¬ 
fore we riddled them with lead. Our 
first round must have accounted for half 
the boat’s personnel. But before we shot 
again, three other boats had put out, and 
more were being lowered. 

“ ‘One boat at a time,’ I directed, and 
my men Podded. 

“TT MUST have been Hell itself in 
those open boats, clearly exposed to 
our fire, perfect targets. We emptied two 
of them completely. But there was no dis¬ 
maying the brown devils that were head¬ 
ing over the dimpled waters on that 
sparkling morning. They were not fight¬ 
ing for glory or gold or the love of fight¬ 
ing. They were fighting for the love of 
a god, and there is no bullet which stops 
such men. 

* * They swarmed up our sides at a half- 
dozen places almost simultaneously, and 
our decks were red. 

“Side by side with me, in the horrid 
phantasma of battle, there moved a fight¬ 
ing shadow, protecting me, seconding 
me, keeping always with me. I knew, 
without looking, that it was my Latvian, 
keeping his pledge. 

“At the first contact of fighting, the 
rats disappeared. Down the hatches 
they went, like roaches scurrying into a 
crack when one turns a light upon them. 
I recall a feeling of relief in the thought 
that in the fighting, at least, we would 
not be troubled by them. 

“Gentlemen, I have fought much, and 
there is such a thing as pleasant battle, 
but that was not. It was like being 
thrown into a cistern filled solid with 
flies. The brown fanatics were on all 
sides of us. They fought with knives, 
and a few had old-fashioned firearms, 
but it was with their numbers that they 
fought principally. Many of them fell, 
but they were choking our defense as one 
may choke a mill by throwing too much 
wheat into it. An almost interminable 
stream of them came over our gunwales. 

“Vaguely, I wondered that so small a 
vessel could hold so many men. 

“The bright arc of a knife flying end 
over end loomed swiftly up before me, 
and the shadow which had been at my 
side sprang before me and crumpled. 
My Latvian was down. 
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“At almost the same time there was a 
stinging pain, cold as ice, upon my right, 
shoulder, and I ceased knowing. There 
was only , the troubled consciousness of 
terrible pain. 

“ The scene that impressed itself on my 
sight when I opened my eyes made me 
shut them again, immediately. It was 
too horrible for words. I have seen dirty 
messes here and elsewhere, but this 
turned my stomach and made me ill. 
Nausea added itself to my troubles. In 
that glance 1 had seen the deck un¬ 
populated by a standing being, but torn 
bodies lay about like chips on'a wood- 
pile. 

“I judge, as I lay there with closed 
eyes, that my unconsciousness had 
lasted some time. I had no fear of death, 
nor did it occur to me that my wounds 
were fatal. In those days it did not 
enter my mind that I might ever die. 

I am warier now, and one of these days 
I may settle down on a fairy farm. 

“I considered, as I say, that much had 
happened since I had fallen unconscious. 

I knew that the Hindu crusaders would 
lose no time in transferring the treasure 
to their own ship, and—valuable as it 
was—one boat could easily have carried 
it. 

“It developed that I was right. In a 
moment I heard the crunching npise of 
feet walking upon the blood-sodden, 
prostrate bodies. My ears told me that ' 
horrible work was going on. They were 
despatching all signs of life that ap¬ 
peared among the men on the deck. I.tore 
open my eyes and beheld such horror as 
turns a man gray. There were two of 
them who were armed with cruel, curly 
knives, and one who gave directions: The 
latter had rolled over the body of one 
of his own men with his foot' and was 
pointing at the throat. The poor wretch 
who had been a comrade of the headsman 
a half-hour before pleaded with his eyes 
and with his choking voice. The 
scimitars flashed, and blood spurted. . . 
The man without a scimitar was turn¬ 
ing over another body with his foot. 
They were not sparing their own men. 
They were killing all the wounded! 

“It was diabolical- uncanny; blood¬ 
freezing. 

‘ ‘ They were near me, and I tried with 
my last ounce of strength to resist the 
fate that I knew was coming. I suc¬ 
ceeded in dragging myself to my elbow, 
but. I fell back again, powerless but 
awake, my eyes open. 

“The movement attracted them to me, 
and two scimitars flashed upward before 
my eyes. But the man who bore no 
blade held up a retarding hand, and the 
knives remained poised. His throat was 


guttural with a coarse negative, and he 
pointed with a smile of obscene satisfac¬ 
tion to the open hatches. 

“The rats were coming back. They 
poured out of the ship’s interior and 
went daintily among the bloody corpses. 

“ r T~'HE two. executioners smiled and 

-®- acquiesced with their eyes. The 
officer smiled into my eyes; he had seen 
my helplessness. Gentlemen, I might 
throw this table through yonder window 
with less effort than I exerted in an at¬ 
tempt to raise my hands, but they lay 
still on the deck beside me. The three 
Hindus were climbing over the rail. They 
were gone. There was the splash of oars, 
and I knew that we were deserted—such 
of us as were still alive—to the mercy 
of the rats. 

‘ ‘ The horror of it turned me cold, and 
a clammy sweat mingled with the blood 
6n my body. 

“Over the fallen, mangled men came 
the rats, thicker than flies on a paper. 

* ‘ They came and sat on my chest, the 
gray patriarch whom I had hated, and 
the hatred that existed between us was 
in his eyes as he leered into my face and 
minced his horrid mouth. 

“I wished for the clean sweep of a 
blade, for the descent of a sudden bolt 
of lightning. The death that looked at 
me out of the eyes of that rat, and the 
death that surrounded me on all sides 
was too hideous to contemplate. But no 
mercy came. 

“I turned my eyes in my aching skull 
to look for my Latvian. He lay beside 
me, and I thought he must be dead. But 
as if nly gaze restored him, he became 
conscious; falling at once back into a 
stupor. 

“How long I lay there in the grip of 
that cold, damp panic I cannot say. It 
had the qualities of a century and of a 
moment. There was nothing to break 
the nasty silence but the lapping of the 
waves, and the petulant squeaking of the 
rats. 

. “I became aware that my Latvian was 
conscious again, and I looked to him for 
. understanding and sympathy. The gray 
rat still sat on my chest, biding his time. 
There, is a language of the eyes, gentle¬ 
men, At the moment my Latvian turned 
his blood-spattered face in my direction, 
the gray rat stepped daintly upon my 
chin, and nuzzled my cheek with the nose 
of a connoisseur. 

“The Latvian’s face went chalky with 
horror when he saw what was to happen. 
With a grievous effort that contorted his 
face he turned on his side, and began 
crawling. 


1 ‘ A great disgust and a cold hatred for 
his ingratitude overcame me when I saw 
that he was crawling away from me. I 
wished that he might die before I died, 
that I might see the work of the rats 
upon him. 

“He jwas going painfully, slowly, to¬ 
ward the rail. With a prodigious effort 
he grasped it, and with a strength that 
I have never seen equaled in the will of 
any man he dragged himself to a stand¬ 
ing position, supporting himself by the 
rigging. 

“Glancing toward me with a pride 
that hurt worse than my wounds, he' 
twisted his face into an absurd gesture, 
and whistled. A sense of the incongruity 
of his action possessed me, and I wanted 
to laugh. The result was only a greater 
sickness. 

“He whistled again, and the strain 
which issued from his pursed lips was 
eerie and miraculous. It carried me 
back suddenly to the little village at the 
edge of a long marsh in Kovno; to the 
priest of priests beneath the sacred tree, 
and the whispering of the oak. Dissimi¬ 
lar as they were, there was a cousinship 
between the whistling of the wounded 
Latvian at the rail and the whispering 
which had passed between the wor¬ 
shippers and the tree to which they 
prayed. 

1 ‘ Knowlton, you have lain under a tree 
on your back beside some peaceful brook 
in Ohio, and you have called up the bob- 
whites by imitating their whistle. You 
have heard men lure crows into ambus¬ 
cade by croaking upon a reed. You have 
all seen the charmer call the hooded 
cobra harmless out of his basket. But 
you have never seen the like of what I * 
saw. You have read it, perhaps, in the 
bad rhymes of a good poet, but you have 
never seen it. Nor had I, but while I 
watched with my heart thumping like 
the fist of the watch, I recalled certain 
cryptical things which my hostess in 
Kovno had said of the mysterious powers 
held by ‘The Favorite Children.’ 

“For those rats lifted up their heads at 
the first sound of that whistle, and at the 
second bar they turned and walked, with 
gladness in the motion of their bodies, 
toward the whistling Latvian. 

“From the far sides of the deck they 
came, hurrying to answer the call which 
he knew. It was such a strain of music 
as made magic in the heart, the strain 
he whistled, over and over. Belated rats 
came out of the hatches, and there was 
a scampering above and below of rats 
which were coming. 

“Last of all there left my chest the 
gray old rat which I had hated, and 
which hated me. He went with many a 
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glance backward at i»e, and there was 
regret in bis buttony eyes. 

“When they had gathered before him 
in chorus—hundreds and hundreds of 
rats, sitting on their tails on the bloody 
bodies, waving their forefeet up and 
dorm and wagging their heads—my 
Latvian made a feeble wave of his hand 
to me and looked me in the eyes. There 
was triumph and a great gladness in his 
look. He let go of the rigging, and 
slumped over the rail. The rats followed 
him, and the water hissed as they dived 
iqto it. I heard the faint repetition of 
the call, and in a few moments there was 


silence. The deck was clear of all but 
the shattered rigging and the mangled 
bodies. 

‘ ‘ It was my Latvian’s way of discharg¬ 
ing an obligation.” 

VX/E around the table came back to 
' ' our surroundings as men return¬ 
ing from afar. Knowlton was the first to 
inquire of the sequel. 

“The emotions which my Latvian’s 
sacrifice of his life aroused made me 
faint again, and when I awoke it was to 
find my mate bending over me, his head 
bandaged and his voice cheery. 


“The three executioners who had been 
sent back to kill the wounded had done 
but a little of their work when the more 
subtle and horrid method suggested it¬ 
self. With the rats gone, by the grace 
of my Latvian’s mystical powers and 
great gratitude, we had a chance. Those 
who were less badly wounded were up 
and caring for themselves in a few hours. 
They took me to my cabin, and we 
sighted our island the next day.” 

Drucamp shivered. 

“Those damned rats are running up 
and down my spine this minute,” he 
said. “Let’s have another drink.” 


Extraordinary Instance of Second Sight 


^GENTLEMAN connected with the family of Dr. Ferriar, 
an officer in the army and certainly addicted to no super¬ 
stition, was quartered early in life, in the middle of the last 
century, near the castle of a gentleman in the north of Scot¬ 
land, who was supposed to possess the second sight. Strange 
rumours were afloat respecting the old chieftain; he had 
spoken to an apparition, which ran along the battlements of 
the house, and had never been cheerful afterwards: his 
prophetic vision excited surprise even in that region of credu¬ 
lity, and retired habits favored the popular opinion. One day 
while the officer was reading a play to the ladies of the family, 
the chief, who had been walking across the room, stopped sud¬ 
denly, and assumed the look of a seer: he rang the bell and 
ordered the groom to. saddle a horse, to proceed immediately 
to % seat in the neighborhood, and to inquire after the health 

of Lady-; if the account were favorable, he then 

directed him to call at another castle, to ask after another 
lady whom he named. The reader immediately closed his 
book, and declared that he would not proceed till these abrupt 
orders were explained, as he was confident they were produced 


by the second sight. The chief was very unwilling to explain 
himself, but at length he owned that the door had appeared 
to open, and that a little woman, without a head, had entered 
the room; that the apparition indicated the sudden death of 
some person of his acquaintance, and the only two persons who 
resembled the figure were those ladies after whose health he 
had sent to inquire. 

A few hours afterwards the servant returned, with an 
account that one of the ladies had died, of an apoplectic fit, 
about the time when the vision appeared. 

At another time the chief was confined to his bed by indis¬ 
position, and my friend was reading to him, in a stormy winter 
night, while the fishing boat belonging to the castle was at 
sea. The old gentleman repeatedly expressed much anxiety 
respecting his people, and at last exclaimed—“My boat is 
lost!” The colonel replied, “How do you know it, sir?” 
He was answered, “I see two of the boatmen bringing in the 
• third drowned, all dripping wet, and laying him down close 
beside your chair.” The chair was shifted with great precipi¬ 
tation ; in the course of the night the fishermen returned, with 
the corpse of one of the boatmen. 


Miracles 


TRUE miracle, performed by Dr. Connell, of Bunno, in 
• the county-of Cavan, in the year 1777. In the year 1773, 
about the month of February, a girl of the name of Anne 
Mulligan, who lived near Roxberry, and who was about four¬ 
teen years of age, went over'to a neighbor’s house on a visit 
oiie evening, and refumed about ten o’clock at night, having 
completely lost her speech, and remained in that state till 
May, 1777, being a space of four years and about a quarter, 
when her friends brought her td Dr. Connell, generally called 
the “mad doctor,” who, when he had examined the girl and 
heard the story, brought her into his parlor, and locked the 


door. Then placing her on a chair on one end of the table, 
and himself opposite to her at the other, he commenced by 
distorting his countenance in a shocking manner, so as to 
strike terror into the girl, and after some time he furiously 
bounced up, flew to a dagger, which was hanging over the 
chimney-piece, ran at the girl, swearing he would instantly 
put her to death, when she dropped on her knees, and ex¬ 
claimed for God’s sake to spare her life, and immediately 
fainted. On her recovering from the faint, she had com¬ 
pletely regained her speech, nor ever after lost it. This 
can be attested by about twenty persons, and by the tradition 
of the whole neighborhood. 





The Machine from Outside 

By DON HOWARD 


M EN call me mad. Perhaps I am, 
iiow, but then—before that suc¬ 
cession of terrible events—I was 
at least as sane as the average person. 
Now the sight of a flame, a red color, 
or the slightest unusual sound paralyzes 
my reason with fear and conjures up old 
memories that haunt me night and day. 
Then I was normal, aside from the fact 
that my life was guided and, I pride 
myself, guided well, by premonition, a 
mysterious sixth sense that had never 
failed to warn me correctly. When I did 
not heed it disaster invariably followed, 
but never more swiftly and horribly than 
that winter night. 

It was dark, moonless. The stars 
danced with an unnatural brilliance at 
the zenith, winking like signal fires por¬ 
tending some dreadful event. I was 
walking across the silent snowfields that 
stretched endlessly in every direction. 
—But were they silent?—A low sound 
reached my ears, a rushing noise like 
waves beating on a distant shore. A faint 
luminous glow spread over the sky and 
a gigantic shadow of my body was 
thrown athwart the landscape, a yawn¬ 
ing black pit threatening to engulf me. 

A giant meteor had swept from the 
sky. As large as the full moon, but much 
brighter, it neared the earth, enveloped 
in a cloud of white vapor and a huge- 
train of sparks trailing iii its wake. The 
light on the snow increased to a blinding 
glare as the meteor rushed at me with 
the speed of a rifle bullet. In the hope 
of escaping annihilation I turned and 
ran, my way as brilliantly lighted as by 
a noon-day sun. The roar culminated in 
a terrific .explosion as the meteor crashed 
to earth just beyond the next rise. Dark¬ 
ness threw a smothering shroud over the 
scene. 

The force of the impact had thrown 
me to the ground. I could scarcely 
breathe in the pall of sulphurous vapor 
that enveloped me. Gasping, I rose to 
my feet and looked around. The stars 
had been blotted out and the only light 
visible was a fire that glowed darkly in 
the supernatural fog. The sparks had 
started a blaze in a nearby grove of trees. 

A dark form loomed up before me as 
suddenly as if it had been materialized' 
from the cloud itself and 1 heard a 
familiar voice speaking. 
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“Hello, is that you, Jackson?” and 
then seeing that his recognition was 
correct, “Wasn’t it wonderful?” 

“Wonderful!” I exclaimed, “Do you 
mean that for humor, Dr. Sarntoff?” 

“Most assuredly not. Why, Jackson, 
this is the most extraordinary scientific 
event I have ever seen.” 

I might have known it. Dr. Sarntoff 
was one of those brilliant scientists 
whose imagination had not been 
quenched by cold-blooded reason. His 
work, therefore, was little known in 
scientific circles where fact and theory 
must be so skilfully intermingled as not 
to be easily detected. Sarntoff was un¬ 
usual. Most men would have called him 
eccentric, and even at this moment he 
presented a strange figure. Hatless and 
coatless, he utterly disregarded the 
bitter night chill.. His collar was 
slightly awry under his iron-gray beard 
and his cheeks were flushed from excite¬ 
ment. His small blue eyes were flaming 
under their bushy brows. 

“It must be a gigantic meteorite!” he 
exclaimed, “And on my property too. 
What luck!” 

He started off on a wild scramble to¬ 
ward the fire, I following somewhat dubi¬ 
ously although he assured me that the 
danger was past. The warmth of the 
fire did little to relieve my depressed 
spirits. I' felt that nothing good could 
possibly come from this incident. It was 
too weird, too ghastly, too supernatural. 

A moment later we stood at the edge 
of a pit some ten feet in diameter. The 
snow had vanished from its sides and a 
faint haze of £team rose from its depths. 
The inner walls were hot to the touch. 

“This is where the meteor lies,” said 
Sarntoff. 

“Well,” I answered cynically, “it can 
lie there for all I care. A chunk of metal 
from another star is no different from 
that we can mine here.” 

“I’m not so sure,” he replied, “I’ve 
been experimenting for years with 
meteoric iron and I’ve found traces of a 
new metal, not unlike manganese, but 
upon which acids and heat have little 
effect.. This huge meteor will give me 
the opportunity I’ve longed for.” 

I was not disposed to a scientific dis¬ 
cussion. Such things usually bore me ' 
and tonight I was unnerved and anxious 


to return home. Sarntoff, nevertheless, 
continued to elaborate. 

“If I can prove there is such a metal 
and discover its properties we may be 
able to find it here on the earth. Think 
of its practical applications! Why,-man, 
it would be one of the most valuable 
finds of the age. ” 

He stopped as I yawned audibly. 
What cared I about this new metal? 
Probably it was some fiction of Sam- 
toff’s too vivid imagination. But then I 
did not know. 

T SLEPT fitfully through the night. 
^ The next morning found me so fever¬ 
ish and exhausted that my physicians 
recommended a complete rest at the sea¬ 
shore. They said I was on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. Although I did 
pot see Sarntoff again for more than four 
months, I followed as well as possible the 
history of the meteor as it was given in 
the newspapers. 

When Sarntoff recovered it from the 
pit it was found to weigh more than five 
tons. A dozen museums and a thou¬ 
sand private collectors bid fabulous 
sums to induce him to sell it. For a 
month it was on exhibition at his home 
until Sarntoff made the announcement 
that, set the scientific world awry. The 
next day he would start dissolving : the 
meteor to test for the unknown metal: 

, The collectors arose in a body. Destroy 
irreparably this magnificent scientific 
relic? They pleaded with Sarntoff, 
b.egged, chided, scolded, threatened, and- 
finally obtained an injunction through 
the courts forbidding him to continue'his ■ 
experiments. A month and a half of 
wrangling passed before Sarntoff won a; 
complete victory. The jury had decided 
that the meteor was his own property, 
and that he could use it as he wished: 

Several weeks later I received a tele- : 
gram. 

“COME TO ME AT ONCE MOST; 
EXTRAORDINARY DEVELOP¬ 
MENT CONCERNING METEOR— 
SARNTOFF” 

I obeyed with misgivings. My nerves 
had not yet recovered from the shock of 
close contact with that meteor. In my 
dreams 1 could hear it hissing by, feel 
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its heat on my face, and would wake up 
trembling with fear. The slightest 
humming noise of any sort was enough 
to make me sick with dread. This 
specter haunted me night and day but 
nevertheless I returned. 

Sarntoff greeted me excitedly and 
pulled me toward his laboratory without 
giving me a chance even to remove my 
coat. His appearance was enough to 
startle anyone. I doubt if he had seen 
sleep inside of a week. His hair had be¬ 
come a shade whiter, but his blue eyes 
were dancing wildly in his florid face 
like bubbles of water on a red-hot stove. 
Could pseudo-science have driven the 
man mad? 

“What is the meaning of all this, 
Sarntoff,” I asked, glancing askance at 
the disordered laboratory which con¬ 
fronted me. 

“Never mind this mess,” he said, 
“look into that vat. There is the most 
wonderful machine—” 

“Everything you see is ‘The most 
wonderful,’ ” I interrupted, gazing into 
the huge built-in trough. It was full of 
an evil-smelling acid and small bubbles 
of gas that rose from the depths. For a 
moment I could see nothing. Sarntoff 
switched on a light. Vaguely I glimpsed 
the outlines of some framework, yes, a 
machine, but of such an ethereal nature 
that it seemed scarcely more substantial 
than the bubbles which floated from it. 

“Some new invention of yours?” I 
asked. 

“No, Jackson,” he said in a queer 
voice that thrilled me to my finger-tips. 
“It was crystallized in that meteor!” 

Astonished, I grasped him by the 
shoulder and, I warrant, shook him more 
violently than the occasion called for. 

“You can’t mean that!” It was an ex¬ 
clamation rather than a question. 

“Yes. I put the meteor in that vat of 
acid so that all the soluble matter would 
disappear. This beautiful engine is the 
residue. ’ ’ 

My eyes were now more accustomed to 
the darkness. I could see the machine 
plainer. In shape it approximated a 
cube two feet in each dimension. The 
thread-like stays were as lustrous as 
burnished silver and wound around each 
other, in and out, like a queer sort of 
spider-web waiting to catch its prey. My 
heart grew cold within me. My sense of 
danger had warned. 

An idea came to me. “Perhaps this is 
no machine but only the crystalline 
structure of your new metal that takes 
on this strange shape. ’ ’ 

Sarntoff’s answer was brief. 

“Look closer.” 


I did so, and found that within the 
threads was a system of small wheels 
and gears, so complicated that the whole 
affair was a maze of intricate interlac¬ 
ings. 

‘ ‘ What is its purpose ? ’ ’ 

“It is my aim to find that out,” he 
replied quietly. 

I could sympathize with Sarntoff. His 
was the mind that rose beyond all dif¬ 
ficulties. No doubt in his imagination, 
this engine was some affair that would 
solve the mystery’ of the universe, com¬ 
plete the knowledge of the human race, 
or provide a source of power far beyond 
human concept. To me it was only an 
instrument of death, dark and sinister. I 
confided my fears to Sarntoff. 

“ It’s a devil engine! A machine from 
outside. We had better leave it alone.” 

“Nonsense, Jackson. If it were built 
by the devil himself it would only add 
to its scientific interest.” 

Though still unconvinced, I turned the 
conversation into other channels while 
Sarntoff and I sat up late into the night 
discussing the different angles this 
affair had taken. I advised informing 
the newspapers. 

“No!” he exploded, “I’ll not have 
another gang either cf those inquisitive 
journalists or those meddling scientists 
up here.” 

I dropped the point. Sarntoff’s claim 
to secrecy was justified. 

“Think of what this all means, Jack- 
son. A machine from another world. It 
proves that intelligent, perhaps super-in¬ 
telligent life exists somewhere else in 
this universe.” 

“On Mars?” 

“I have an idea that it came from 
something far beyond. The chemical 
composition was different from any other 
meteor I have ever examined as was its 
crystalline structure. It was more like 
the pig-iron from our blast furnaces than 
a meteor.” 

“Perhaps it is a fake, then. A hoax. 
I know what it is—a publicity stunt 
for ‘The Meteor,’ that successful play 
of the year.” 

Sarntoff, disgusted at my flippancy, 
waned into a silence that was not broken 
for many minutes. When he did speak 
the cloud on his florid face had vanished. 
Excitedly he sat up. 

‘ ‘ I have a probable explanation for it 
now! The metal of this machine will 
withstand high temperatures. After it 
was finished, the iron was flowed in on 
top of it. Perhaps the whole affair is a 
torpedo shot at us by some distant 
planet, the machine being the explosive 
part. ’ ’ 


And thus for a week we theorized, 
while Sarntoff and I labored night and 
day at the devil engine, as I had come to 
call it. The acids had to be carefully 
washed from it until finally it stood clean 
and dry on the floor of the vat. We dared 
not move it though it seemed to' possess 
' great stability. There it lay, as bright 
and shining as a dewy cobweb. It 
scintillated like a diamond and its 
jeweled radiance so fascinated me that 
I would gaze into its depths for hours, 
lost in thought. Only a crystal gazer 
could have appreciated the hypnotic 
force that held me. 

“What is it for?” I asked Sarntoff 
a hundred times a day and I received as 
many answers as questions. The sci¬ 
entist’s imagination was dancing about 
as much as his flashing blue eyes. He was 
engrossed in diagraming the gearing. 

“Here is something queer,” Sarntoff 
interjected. “Look at the color of the 
light as it shines through the machine 
in different directions.” 

I had noticed the weird pattern before 
and the beautiful display of colors. 

“Jackson, I believe that we are near¬ 
ing the solution of this problem. In some 
way this engine decomposes light.” He 
paused to make some calculations. “Yes, 
the result is exactly the same as if the 
light were made to move in a curved 
path through some hyper-space.” 

I had no idea what he meant, nor did 
I care. After the first hundred explana¬ 
tions each new one decreased in interest. 
I gave myself again to gazing into the 
machine and so completely did I lose 
all sense of time that it might have been 
five minutes or five hours until Sarntoff 
spoke again. He had been pecking the 
internal workings of the machine. 

“Jackson, I have found it! I have 
found it!” he shouted like a modem 
Archimedes. 

The devil engine gave a slight flutter. 

“Hold it down!” 

The vibrations of the myriad wheels 
thrilled me. I was afraid. I desired to 
let go but some strange fascination held 
me fixed, like a boy that holds a lighted 
firecracker in his hand until it is too 
late. 

Sarntoff shouted something at me but 
his words were lost in the roar that came 
from the machine’s interior. Heavens! 
Was the world being turned inside out? 
Was it an earthquake which shook the 
walls of the building so strongly that the 
roof seemed about to fly into space? My 
body was growing numb with the com 
tinued vibration. My heart was frozen 
with the chill of death. Before I entire¬ 
ly lost consciousness I had the sensation 
of floating away on a sea of clouds, at 
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first slowly and then more rapidly until 
my senses gave away under the strain. 

“TACKSON, Jackson!” I heard a 

J voice calling out of the darkness 
which was so intense as almost to smoth¬ 
er me. All was silent now. So this was 
.death? But yet I felt as substantial as 
the solid rock that now supported me. 
If only I could see! As if in answer 
to my desire a flame appeared at my 
side. It was Sarntoff. 

“My God! What has happened?” I 
cried. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where are we?” 

“That alsoi I don’t know. Look at the 
sky.” 

The stars, for the most part, were very 
faint. The Milky Way was plainly vis¬ 
ible, but where were the constellations, 
the old familiar figures? Not one could 
be recognized! Where could we be!” 

Somewhat unsteadily I gained my 
feet. 

“Can’t we find some way to make a 
light?” 

Sarntoff struck another match which 
shed a dim radiance about us. As far 
as we could tell, no trees existed on the 
side of the rocky hill that sheltered us. 
In lieu of wood we set fire to a handful 
of dry grass which burned with a red 
flame, casting a lurid glare on the sur¬ 
rounding scene. The rim of darkness 
showed no break in the monotony. We 
fell into an awed silence for we were 
aware, that something unusual had oc¬ 
curred though what we could not com¬ 
prehend. 

Suddenly I thought of the cursed ma¬ 
chine that was responsible for our plight. 
Reversing it might carry us back. I 
sought for it with the aid of a match. 
When I found it a cry of dismay escaped 
from my lips. The devil engine lay 
broken upon the ground, its silvery 
stays torn out as though to release the 
demon that seemed to govern it. With¬ 
out new metal repair was out of the 
question. 

The daze that clouded my brain began 
to vanish, and my fears, dulled for an 
instant by a sense of the unusual, 
stabbed again at my heart. Nothing but 
death could be the outcome. And such 
a death. Slow starvation in this utter 
darkness. 

“My God, Sarntoff! What can we 
do?” 

“Wait,” was his philosophical reply. 

I was on the verge of insanity but a 
sudden purple radiance that glowed on 
the horizon filled me with a new hope— 

dawn! 


Silently we watched the sun rise. The 
purple aureole gave place to a vivid 
rose which rapidly covered the entire 
sky. If the world were to have caught 
on fire in one moment the color could 
have been no more ruddy. No blue in 
this atmosphere! The sun was a bril¬ 
liant white, too dazzling for conception^ 
I noticed that it did not appear exactly 
round and presently the reason for this 
became apparent. It was extended by 
the attraction of a second sun which 
suddenly launched itself into the sky. 
Impossible as it may seem only one ex¬ 
planation was admissible. We were 
cast away without hope of escape on a 
planet revolving about a double star! 

Sarntoff was so wildly excited that he 
stuttered when he addressed me. 

“At first I thought that the devil en¬ 
gine might have carried us through time 
and that we might be stiE on the earth 
some centuries removed. But now I see 
that we have been carried through space 
as well. You see, Jackson, that we’re 
a long way from where we started.” 

“Through time! Through space! 
What are you talking about?” I de¬ 
manded, struggling to understand. 

“Well, very evidently this machine 
has carried us over trillions of miles!” 

“In that short space of time? Im¬ 
possible!” 

“Don’t be foolish, Jackson, we have 
done it. But don’t try to imagine us 
flying up that distance. We surely 
didn’t do that.” 

“How did we get here, then?” 

“If I’m right, it’s rather complicated 
to put into simple language. It means 
only that the world has four instead of 
three dimensions.” 

“That sounds like Einstein.” 

, “Yes. He and other eminent investi¬ 
gators have shown us that our concep¬ 
tions of space and distance are not al¬ 
ways what they seem to be. On earth 
we know of but three directions, for¬ 
ward, up and to the side. We gauge our 
distance from a body by the space we 
must cover in going there in the three 
recognized dimensions, but it might be 
infinitely nearer in a fourth direction 
if one exists.” 

“I confess that I don’t undestand.” 

“Let me reason by analogy,” he re¬ 
plied, “If a man were constrained to live 
in a sewer-pipe he would know only of 
the forward and back direction. And if, 
perchance, the pipe were curved into a 
second dimension, he might, by crawl¬ 
ing for miles, reach a point adjacent to 
some place he had previously been. If, 
at that moment, some force could have 
opened a trap-door he could have made 


as unbelievable a jump as we ourselves 
have experienced.” 

“The devil engine let us in the back 
way, so to speak?” I questioned. 

“Exactly,” answered Sarntoff some¬ 
what impatiently. “Here we are, 
thrown by fate into a new land and you 
stand there asking foolish questions. I 
want to see what sort of a place this is.” 

Our ardor quickly withered at the 
sight which confronted us. 

The lurid glare of the sky was re¬ 
flected in the features of the planet’s 
surface, red soil, red rock, red every¬ 
thing. But, after all, why should,not 
red be the dominating color somewhere! 

“It is only a question of the size of 
the dust particles in the atmosphere,” 
explained Sarntoff. “On the Earth 
they scatter the blue light, Here the 
red. ’ ’ 

Simple enough, but why had not Na¬ 
ture wielded a more restful brush when 
painting the landscape, a delicate gxeen 
or blue here and there to relieve the 
monotony of the scarlet splashes. Even 
the grass, the single form of vegetation 
that covered the bare earth, was crim¬ 
son. Sarntoff and I chewed it, finding 
therein smaU relief fof our hunger as 
it was very bitter. We quenched our 
subsequent thirst at a small spring whose 
water, God help me, was the color of 
blood, so stained, I realized, by fine dust 
from the red rocks. 

No breeze, no air stirred in this, land 
of death. Could there possibly be, in¬ 
habitants? And if so, would they be 
hostile? We longed for. yet dreaded 
discovery. The silence of a graveyard 
at midnight persisted even when he had 
aroused enough courage to send a loud 
“haUoo” echoing from the massive cliffs 
in the distance. We set out for the high¬ 
est of these, hoping that from its summit 
the view of the surrounding country 
would solve our problem. Perhaps the 
high-walled canyons might shelter the 
elusive inhabitants of this strange 
sphere. 

For days we wandered over the face 
of the planet, chewing bitter weeds and 
drinking vile water. The rocky crags 
suddenly refused to give up their secret 
though they seemed to hover menacing¬ 
ly above us, peering over our heads as 
if they alone could see that for which we 
were seeking. The sky remained forever 
cloudless, though a slight purple haze at 
dawn was customary but quickly dis¬ 
pelled by the powerful rays of the two 
suns. Time had been drawing them 
apart so that now the dreadful nights 
were much shorter, a condition that was 
not distasteful to us for their absolute 
darkness was appalling. It hung over us 
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like a visible curse, sucking the breath 
from our bodies as we tried to sleep. I 
would have given years from my life to 
have had some natural noise break that 
eternal silence. A shrieking wind. Fall¬ 
ing water. Anything! 

As we progressed we noted every land¬ 
mark, carefully filing them in our mem¬ 
ories against the hour of our return. 
Each day had been a repetition and this 
was no exception. Slowly and laborious¬ 
ly Samtoff and I scaled the highest cliff 
alid, of life, found as usual—nothing. 
In one direction a plain of fire stretched 
endlessly into the blazing sky with noth¬ 
ing more than a thin purple line of sep¬ 
aration. In the other lay the sea, an 
ocean of blood, whose calm surface, re¬ 
flecting the heavens, was unruffled by 
wind or tide, as though it had suddenly 
congealed in fear and horror. I shut 
my eyes to obliterate the view, feeling as 
if I had been thrust into the heart of a 
blazing furnace, but when I opened them 
the naked world appeared the same—no 
sound, no motion. 

The descent was even more difficult 
than the ascent had been and night had 
thrown its black shroud over us long be¬ 
fore we reached the level. We elected 
to remain in a small cave that offered, 
if not shelter, at least a foot-hold that 
would keep us from dashing to the 
ground thousands of feet below. Making 
ourselves as comfortable as possible we 
tried to gain some much needed rest. 
Sarntoff, the imperturbable, dropped 
easily to sleep. To me sleep was im¬ 
possible. Silence! Solitude! An inde¬ 
scribable terror took sudden possession of 
me. Above Samtoff’s muffled breathing 
a slight noise, a warning hiss, seemed to 
float like a vapor from the canyon be¬ 
low. 

I listened tensely. It was repeated, 
increasing in volume, slowly rising to a 
shrill scream, wailing loudly Ike a hu¬ 
man being in great agony. The cry 
echoed from cliff to cliff and continued to 
re-eelio in my consciousness some time 
after it had died away. Again it came, 
moaning like the wind in the pines, in¬ 
creasing to a gale until the rocks were 
shaken by its force. 

As though at a signal, a thousand 
wisps of luminous mist dashed from as 
many crevices in the canyon walls. One 
rushed from our own shelter, nearly 
precipitating me into the depths from 
fear and from its suddenness. I could 
not speak nor, I suppose, could Samtoff. 
My tongue was swollen with horror. A 
colony of ghosts in a land of blood and 
fire! A master’s touch to an inferno! 

For hours, with wildest confusion, 
they danced in the canyon. An occa¬ 


sional laugh, like that of a maniac, 
floated upward. The display of colors 
was wonderful, all shades of the rain¬ 
bow—no two exactly alike. At times 
the phantoms were round, huge, irides¬ 
cent soap-bubbles, and again shapeless, 
like phosphorescent mist rising from a 
dead swamp. 

Ages passed. Time in which my con¬ 
sciousness recognized nothing but the 
myriad clouds of light as they sported in 
the valley. The weird cry was again 
repeated. The lights as suddenly van¬ 
ished and I felt a chill wind strike me 
as the thing, whatever it was, returned 
to shelter. A moment later dawn 
splashed the scene with blood. Samtoff 
and I gazed at each other questioningly. 
Neither spoke of the terror that had 
gripped our hearts. It was too vague, 
yet too real to be aught but a part of 
this dream planet. 

Seemingly hours passed before we 
essayed to move. Samtoff was the first 
to speak. 

“Look—look at the roof of our cave, 
Jackson.” 

Weakly, yet fearfully, I complied. 
Hanging from it in long shreds was a 
huge supply of that spun-glass metal 
from which the devil engine was con¬ 
structed. 

“With this, perhaps we can repair— 
it?” I did not dare mention what for 
fear that the phantom might hear us 
and try to thwart our plans for leaving. 

“Perhaps,” replied Sarntoff. “But 
not before I solve this unspeakable mys¬ 
tery!” 

“The farther I get from it the bet¬ 
ter, ’ ’ I replied, ‘ ‘ and the sooner. I have 
no desire to spend another night in such 
a horrible place. ’ ’ 

Sarntoff yielded to my wishes, but, 
after we had gathered a supply of the 
metal and were moving down the slope, 
I noticed a queer light in his eyes. 

“Has it occurred to you, Jaekson, 
that we might have been sent for ? ’ ’ 

“Sent for?” I echoed. 

“Yes. Is it not possible that the ma¬ 
chine was given us so that we might 
visit this unexplored land? If so, it 
seems a shame to leave it.” 

“Don’t let your scientific ardor carry 
you away, Sarntoff. We’ll be lucky if 
we ever leave. It’s going to be no easy 
task to repair that engine.” 

“I’m not the least bit hopeful that 
I’m equal to it,” confessed the scientist, 
“but I’m quite sure that it would be no 
disappointment to me if I were, obliged 
to spend my life here. The study of 
this wonderful geology alone would be 
enough to attract me. It is only for your 
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sake that I’m even considering return¬ 
ing.” 

“But the hardships, man! And these 
queer creatures. What assurance have 
you of their harmlessness. It’s a ghastly 
place, a fit abode for lost souls, and we’ll 
be well rid of it.” 

t'TVE days passed. As our eyes were 
more accustomed to the darkness, we 
traveled much during the night and in¬ 
deed gained comfort by so doing, for 
then only, under the faint cold light of 
the distant stars, was the distasteful 
ruddy glare invisible. How I enjoyed 
looking upward! The faint glitter of 
the Milky Way warmed my heart with 
its companionable ring, the only link to 
our former life—that past which seemed 
so like a dream. And which, of those 
thousand orbs that sparkled in the black 
velvet depths of heaven, was our sun 
with its eight attendant planets? I mar¬ 
veled that I should feel such a patriotic 
thrill when I thought of Our Earth. • 

“Here,” I thought philosophically, 
‘ ‘ is one solution for universal peace. Let 
those who 1 are so unsatisfied with their 
own world glimpse it from without and 
if they will then only say ‘Our Earth ’ 
with half the enthusiasm they now say 
‘Our Country’ they will bring in the 
millennium.” 

Samtoff interrupted my wandering 
thoughts. 

“Here we are, Jaekson.” And, fol¬ 
lowing his finger through the darkness, 
I recognized the spot as our landing 
place. 

‘ ‘ The devil engine is gone! ’ ’ 

I rushed to his side. 

“The ghosts have stolen it!” 

“At least this proves that they are 
substantial. Ghosts could not move ma¬ 
terial objects.” 

I stood aghast —helpless. 

“We are too accustomed to think of 
life as enclosed in a solid form, though 
even on our earth there are many ge¬ 
latinous or semi-liquid creatures from 
the jelly-fish to the amoeba. I do not con¬ 
sider it a big stretch of the imagination 
to think that beings can be gaseous in 
form and yet have intelligence. ” 

I was about to argue the point when 
I saw a dark shadow against a neighbor¬ 
ing rock. It proved to be the devil en¬ 
gine. 

“And restored to perfect order!” 
cried Sarntoff. 

“By the ghosts!” 

“By these people, yes. It goes to prove 
my point, Jackson, that they have a 
wonderful civilization. If I only knew 
how to communicate with them I would 
remain. There must be some way.” 
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THE MACHINE FROM OUTSIDE 


“No. No.” I interposed hurriedly, 
fearful that he might, change his mind. 

Since that memorable event of the 
canyon we had seen nothing of the weird 
creatures that inhabited this strange 
world but the moment I touched the 
devil engine a faint light appeared. 
Turning quickly, I found hundreds of 
the creatures slowly encircling us, gradu¬ 
ally filling, in the ever narrowing rim of 
darkness. 

■ “Hurry, Sarntoff!” I shouted. 
“ They’ll stop us!”.. 

Sarntoff did not reply as he touched 
the lever that would reverse the engine, 
sending it back along the path through 
which it had come. 

I grasped the engine with a new con¬ 
fidence in spite of the dancing bubbles, 
feeling its vibrations tingling in my 
brain. A strange glow suddenly seemed 
to come from the machine’s interior. 


Whether-it was reflected light or not I 
could not say but, inuny horror, I fan¬ 
cied that one of the creatures- was con¬ 
cealed therein! 1 cried my conclusion 
to Sarntoff. 

“Nonsense!” 

Nevertheless the idea of a machine 
with a soul—a true devil engine— 
sported through my consciousness, filling 
me with a terror as deep as infinity. The 
machine quivered as though anxious to 
be off. 

That weird cry that drove the spirits 
to oblivion resounded as dawn’s bloody 
dagger cut through the darkness. 

Sarntoff suddenly stood erect, the 
light of a new resolution burning in his 
eyes. 

“Goodbye, Jackson. Someday I may 
return.” 

“Not come with me?”—but it was 
too late. The words trailed into the 


vacant ether. My last vision of him 
will remain painted forever upon my 
memory and in one color, a stalwart 
figure silhouetted against a blood-red 
sky. 

For an eternity I floated away as in 
a dream. 

“Crash!” 1 had struck something 
hard and a slight explosion followed. I 
was lying on the floor in Sarntoff’s lab¬ 
oratory with a red flame licking at my 
feet. I fainted. 

The next day at the hospital the in¬ 
terne acquainted me with the detailsr 

“A fire at Sarntoff’s,” he explained. 
“You were rescued from the midst of 
the flames.” 

“And Sarntoff?” I questioned. 

“It’s queer. His body has not yeii 
been found.” 

It never was. 


National Superstition 


^T Genoa, two Venetians, whose countrymen and the 
Genoese still keep up that inveterate hatred to each other 
which distinguished their ancestors, were present at an osteria, 
or wine house,, where the conversation of the company arose, 
not as it would in England, on politics and pleasure, but on 
the merits of St. John, the protector of Genoa, who, it was 
asserted, had worked innumerable miracles, and was the great¬ 
est of all saints. If nature be so much the parent of patriot¬ 
ism, as to create in us an affection for those minuter objects 
in our native land, which the citizen of the world would re¬ 
gard with an eye of indifference, how much more powerfully 
must she operate on our passions, when we remember that on 
which the prosperity of our country is supposed to depend! 
The two Venetians were precisely in this predicament. They 
probably knew as little of St. John, as they did of St. Dennis; 
but 4 St. Mark was the guardian of Venice and consequently 
their all in all. Resolved, therefore, to maintain his honor in 
opposition to this provoking eulogium of the Genoese on their 
patron, one of them observed, that the bones of his saints had 


worked more miracles, particularly in healing diseases, than 
all the apostles and saints; that in heaven he was next in rank 
to the Virgin and popes; and as much superior to their St. 
John, as the patriarch of Venice was to be the archbishop of 
Genoa. To prevent any reply to this, he and his friend left 
the room; but were soon followed by one of the company, who 
had the honor of bearing the great cross of a religious order 
in their church professions. This desperate enthusiast, on 
overtaking, stabbed the Venetian, who had spoken, to the heart, 
crying out with the blow, Timanda questo San Giovanhe ehe 
ti gurlano le osse di San Marco. “St. John sends thee this, 
that the bones of St. Mark may heal thee.” His friend aston¬ 
ished at a deed so bloody, (though an Italian), applied to,a 
magistrate for justice, who having heard the particulars, told 
him, that had a Venetian murdered a Genoese in Venice, no 
notice would have been taken of it; but that this complaint 
would probably be considered in a few days; and so indeed 
it was, even sooner than he had promised; for* early the next 
morning he too was found assassinated at the door of his 
apartment. 


Death of the Duchess of Bedford 


r T''HE Duchess of. Bedford, wife to the fifth Duke, and 
mother to the excellent Lord 'Russel, died before her hus¬ 
band was advanced to the dukedom. The manner of her death 
was remarkable. She was well accomplished in mind as well 
as person; though she was the daughter of Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset, by the dissolute Countess of Essex. But the guilt 
of her parents, and the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, had 
been industriously concealed from her;-so that all she knew, 
was their conjugal infelicity, and their living latterly in the 


same house without ever meeting. Coming one day into her 
lord’s study, her mind oppressed and weakened by the death 
of Lord Russel, the Earl being suddenly called away, her eye, 
it is supposed, was promiscuously caught by a thin folio, which 
was lettered “Trial of the Earl and Countess of Somerset.” 
She. took it down, and turning over some of the leaves, was 
struck to tlie heart by the guilt and conviction of her parents. 
She fell back, and was found by her husband dead in that 
posture, with the book lying open before her. 




Doctor Grants Experiment 

By H. A. NOUREDDIN ADDIS 


AY,” confided the brakeman, 

^ leaning over the keen-featured 
elderly man who sat absorbed in 
a medical review, “I’m sorry to have to 
tell you, but your trunk’s busted.” 

: A pair of piercing gray eyes sought 
the brakeman’s face. 

“Yes,” he explained, “whole bottom’s 
loose. Guess I can rustle you a rope, 
though. You’ll need one. If you’d just 
come up to the baggage car you could 
see for yourself. ’ ’ 

Without a word Dr. Morton Grant 
arose, and, turning down a page to mark 
his place in the periodical he was read¬ 
ing—it was an account of the resuscita¬ 
tion of a drowned man—thrust it into an 
outside coat pocket, and followed the 
brakeman through the door in the parti¬ 
tion.' that divided the car into smoking 
and baggage compartments. There was 
a calm decision that marked his method 
of handling the medical journal as well 
as the manner in which he followed the 
brakeman—a peculiar mannerism that 
was no less apparent in his most trivial 
act, even to the closing of the door as he 
passed through. 

Once inside the baggage compartment 
the brakeman pointed out to . Dr. Grant 
how the entire bottom of his large,, 
heavy trunk was about to burst out. It 
was easily seen. A large crack spread¬ 
ing both'ways from a corner had already 
extended across the opposite side. 

■As it was.the trunk sat upright. The 
brakeman, seizing the handle on the 
damaged end in both hands, demon¬ 
strated how the corner gave way on at¬ 
tempting to lift the trunk. Certainly, 
it could never withstand handling in that 
condition, and, as the brakeman pointed 
out, the most convenient way out of the 
difficulty was to rope it securely. 

The trainman bustled about the little 
baggage compartment for a few mo¬ 
ments, bringing to view many little odds 
and ends accumulated there in the ordi¬ 
nary course of the day’s work, finally 
producing a fairly large coil of light 
rope such as is often used for cording 
heavy or insecure pieces of baggage. 

.“Here, this’ll about fill the bill,” he 
remarked, handing the coil to the doctor, 
and hurrying to the door through which 
they had entered. “I’ll have to get busy 
now. We’ve got kind of a bad piece of 


track ahead. Sorry I can’t stay and 
help you. See you later.” 

The doctor nodded carelessly and flung 
the end of the rope across the trunk. 
Perhaps if nothing had happened then 
to prevent he would have gone on cord¬ 
ing the trunk and finished without tak¬ 
ing especial notice of his surroundings. 
But just as he threw the rope a sudden 
lurch of the train caused him to stagger 
and jerk the rope back in a vain attempt 
to retain his footing, and the next mo¬ 
ment he was sitting upon a long, low, 
narrow box, which, with three others ex¬ 
actly like it, occupied the side of the car 
opposite a number of trunks, among 
which was his. own. 

For a moment the physician sat dazed. 
Not that he was injured at all, but the 
sudden, unexpected lurching of the car, 
together with his rapid efforts to save 
himself from falling had come so sudden¬ 
ly that his mind had been unable to keep 
pace with his movements, and he was 
trying to reconstruct the chain of events 
that had led up to Iris finding himself 
sitting upon the low, narrow box. 

In the struggle the doctor had allowed 
the coil of rope to slip from his grasp, 
and now he reached forward to retrieve 
it from the floor, when another violent 
lurch of the train brought him back to 
his seat upon the box. 

“The brakeman said this was a bad 
piece of track,” he mused with a smile, 
“I’m inclined to agree with him.” 

Now for the first time Dr. Grant’s 
attention was drawn by something in the 
shape and size of the four boxes. He sat 
for a moment studying them intently, 
and then a heavy wrecking-bar that lay 
on the floor nearby impressed itself upon 
his mind. 

Reaching forward he picked up the 
bar, and inserting it deftly between two 
of the rough inch-boards that made up 
the cover of the further .box, forced the 
board from its place. 

. As he anticipated the opening in the 
box-top revealed a human body, and, as 
the opening was near the center, the face 
was not in evidence, yet from what he 
could see he realized that the corpse was 
terribly mangled. 

Replacing the board, he proceeded to 
break into and examine one by one the 
other boxes. The next two revealed hu¬ 


man remains even more horribly man¬ 
gled than the first, but the last, the box 
on which he had been sitting, contained 
the body of a large-framed, rather thin, 
yet healthy-looking man of perhaps 
thirty-five years of age. He, unlike the 
otheis, had escaped mangling. Hastily 
enlarging the opening the scientist’s ex¬ 
perienced hands flew over the corpse, 
tapping here, pressing there, now forc¬ 
ing exploratory fingers deep into soft 
parts of the body, and again searching 
with practised eye for bruises or other 
surface wounds. 

But the examination revealed nothing, 
or next to nothing. A long and ragged, 
but shallow scalp-wound above the right 
ear was the only external mark of vio¬ 
lence on the body. That, together with 
the fact that rigor mortis had not set in, 
inclined Dr. Grant to the opinion that in 
this case death was due to asphyxiation. 

“Must have been that accident at 
Blair’s Crossing,” he said to himself. “I 
was told that there were no deaths. 
Hoboes, I, suppose. ’ ’ 

He stood up, looking down thought¬ 
fully at the corpse. “He’d be a fine 
subject... And nobody to crow about it 
if I failed.” 

He looked at the broken trunk. “By 
George! I’ve a great notion to take a 
chance. If I only had some rocks to put 
in this box. Ten to one they never look 
inside any of them again. Probably only 
a hobo—no relatives or anything.” 

The doctor unlocked his- trunk and 
peered inside. The upper tray was 
filled with clothing; small things— 
shirts, underclothes, etc. He lifted that 
out. Below the trunk was packed with 
books and a type writer/case stood at the 
broken end. The abnormal weight for a 
trunk explained the breakage. 

T HE physician looked at the body 
which he had drawn from the box, 
and was now lying on the floor of the 
car; then looked back at the trunk. “I 
believe I can do it, ’ ’ he said aloud. He 
went to the door, studying it a moment, 
then slipped a catch. “That’ll hold ’em 
out for a little while. 

“I hate losing these books, though— 
and this old typewriter—it’s like part¬ 
ing with old friends, but—.” A gesture 
finished the sentence. 

Ill 
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To remove the books and typewriter 
wanted but a moment. Then,, seizing the 
body in his powerful arms, he deposited 
it in the trunk. The. tray would not go 
in now. He removed the clothing from 
it and packed it in around the corpse. 
The tray, he then broke up and threw it 
in the box from which he had taken the 
body. Then, grumbling as he did so, 
he placed the books and typewriter in 
with the broken tray. “It’s heavy 
enough now,” he growled, “but I hate 
to let that old machine go.” 

Carefully, so that he would not be 
heard above the rumble of the train,' he 
nailed up the box that now contained 
books and typewriter. 

Next he removed a worn leather case 
from his pocket. From it he took a 
small phial containing a brownish liquid 
and a hypodermic needle. Wetting a 
small piece of cotton in this liquid, he 
applied it gently to the eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth of the corpse, and injected 
subcutaneously a small quantity at a 
half-dozen or more places about the body. 
Then he closed the lid of the trunk and 
hastily corded it up. But before proceed¬ 
ing very far with the cording, he Care¬ 
fully unfastened the catch on the door. 
He need no longer fear interruption, 
and he breathed a sigh of relief that no 
one had tried the door while it was 
locked. 

The train was already approaching the 
suburbs of Ironville, Dr. Grant’s home 
city, when he had finished his work ii 
the baggage car. He hastened back to 
the smoker to get his hand, luggage 
ready before they should reach his des¬ 
tination. And, a few minutes later, he 
was standing on the platform watching 
the porters as they removed his trunk 
from the baggage car, making facetious 
remarks about its weight as they did so. 

Had it not been for the contents of 
the trunk the physician would have 
taken a taxi to his home, leaving the 
trunk to follow. But he dreaded the 
possible delay in that ease. If his ex¬ 
periment was to be a success there was 
no time to be lost. Consequently he 
found an expressman, and, riding on the 
seat with the driver, kept the trunk in 
sight all the way home. 

To awake along somewhere in the .late 
thirties or early forties to the fact that 
one is a failure in life, is i>y no means an 
unusual experience. What is unusual is 
found in the way the individual reacts 
to that awakening. Most .men simply 
accept the bitter fact and plod along in 
their accustomed ruts, hopeless; al¬ 
though not usually without casting oc¬ 
casional envious glances in the direction 
of their contemporaries who have al¬ 


DOCTOR GRANT’S EXPERIMENT 

ready achieved success, or those who are 
well on the road to its- achievement. 
Some men there are whom this revela¬ 
tion merely" causes to redouble their 
energies in the pursuit of their chosen 
professions, resolved that, however be¬ 
lated, their success shall be none the less 
brilliant. Then there are those—often 
unwise—souls who cast themselves adrift 
from their old moorings resolving to be¬ 
gin life anew, who seek entirely different 
surroundings, a different line of work, 
and a new set of friends. Of this type 
are many of the men who, on the thres¬ 
hold of middle age, with their families 
grown, or growing up, suddenly disap¬ 
pear from their homes and friends, in 
many cases never to be seen or heard of 
again; or, in a few rare instances, to 
appear again after an absence of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years to lay a fortune 
at the feet of their loved ones. 

Of the latter type was John Ransome, 
although his method was not typical of 
his class. John Ransome did not run 
quite true to form. 

When he realized that in reaching his 
maximum .of usefulness to the New York 
firm with which he held an upper clerk¬ 
ship he had also reached the maximum 
of his earning power in that capacity his 
first conscious impulse- that followed a 
number of dark days and sleepless nights 
w 7 as to disappear quietly and completely. 
But somewhere in John Ransome’s 
makeup there was a streak of caution. 
He was not the man to plunge headlong 
into anything new. First, he resolved, 
he must carefully study over the situa¬ 
tion, then plan each consecutive move. 
Through a friend he learned the name of 
an employment agent in Cleveland. He 
wrote this agent and, after much cor¬ 
respondence, at last succeeded in land¬ 
ing a position there. 

“New York doesn’t seem to agree with 
me any more, ’ ’ John Ransome said to his 
wife the evening after receiving the 
promise of the Cleveland job. “I don’t 
feel myself at all—haven’t for months. 
Fellow I met down town told me he be¬ 
lieved I needed the Middle Western 
climate. So I sat down and wrote an 
employment agency in Cleveland. ” He 
showed her the letter offering him a 
position. 

Although because of the possible un¬ 
favorable psychological .effect she had 
refrained from mentioning it Mrs. Ran¬ 
some had for some time observed her 
husband’s failing health; consequently 
she was not sorry to learn of this new 
resolution, even though it would entail 
the breaking up of many long standing 
friendships, to . say nothing * of more 
ephemeral social connections. 


A week later John Ransome left New 
York City with the understanding that 
as soon as he was settled in his new posi¬ 
tion he would find a suitable home, then 
send for his wife and children. When 
he arrived in. Cleveland he registered at 
a good medium priced hotel. Several 
days were spent in looking over the city; 
it was his first trip west of the Hudson, 
and there were many things to see. On 
the evening of his arrival there he wrote 
his wife. It was his first letter since 
leaving New York—as well as his last. 
The letter teemed with expressions of 
affection for herself and the children, 
and the wish that he might see them, 
again. All absolutely genuine and true; 
so much so that throughout his stay in 
Cleveland Ransome was continually 
fighting with an almost overwhelming 
impulse to abandon his project' and 
either go back' home or go to work and 
send for his family. 

Finally there came a morning when 
John Ransome was missing from his 
room at the hotel. His suitcases were 
still there, and they, together with the 
hotel dresser, contained all the posses¬ 
sions, clothing and personal belongings, 
that Ransome had taken with him with 
the exception of an old, well-worn blue 
serge suit, a pair of canvas shoes, and a 
gray tweed cap. Mrs. Ransome later 
identified the suit cases and their con¬ 
tents, and made note of the missing 
articles, upon which descriptions of the 
missing man. were broadcast over the 
country. 

VX7HEN the EastbOund freight drove 
’ ’ its Way through the middle of the 
string of empties at Blair ’s Crossing the 
first report that .went out to the world 
was that there had been no casualties. 
True, no member of either train crew 
was killed, or even seriously injured, but 
when an hour or so later the wrecking 
crew reached the scene, the first thing 
they did was to uncover the bodies of 
four men under a heap of wreckage. The 
car in which these men had been riding 
was evidently directly in the locomo¬ 
tive’s path, the horrible mangling , of 
three of them told as much, but the 
fourth was almost uninjured. It seemed 
that he had been rendered unconscious 
by a blow above the car, then smothered 
by the bodies of the other three, which 
were heaped about his head. 

“Hoboes,” was the infallible infer¬ 
ence. 

“What shall we do with them?—no¬ 
body ever wants hoboes,” demanded one 
of the crew. 

“Couldn’t possibly identify these fel¬ 
lows, anyway,” said the foreman, indi- 


eating the three. * * Unless it might be by 
their clothes.” 

“This one’s all right, though,” indi¬ 
cating the fourth. 

‘ ‘ Yes—but we might as well let ’em all 
go together,” was the nonchalant reply. 
“Take some of their clothes for identifi¬ 
cation. Just a matter of form—no¬ 
body’ll trouble to look at ’em.” 

So it happened that when the local 
accommodation train passed a short time 
later four rough boxes, each containing 
the remains of one of the men, were 
put aboard, accompanied by a bundle of 
such of their clothing as the boss of the 
wrecking crew deemed possible of iden¬ 
tification. 

Next day they were buried in Iron- 
ville. So far no one had attempted 
to identify them,'or even seemed at all 
interested in the dead hoboes. But the 
clothes were preserved, and many days 
later Mrs. Ransome, overwhelmed with 
anxiety at the disappearance of her hus¬ 
band, came to learn that one of the ho¬ 
boes who lost his life at Blair’s Crossing 
was wearing a blue serge coat and a gray 
tweed cap. By dint of much persistent 
correspondence with the proper author¬ 
ities she at last succeeded in getting 
these meager relics forwarded to New 
York. There she identified them as posi¬ 
tively as might be under the circum¬ 
stances; the names of makers and mer¬ 
chants bearing out the identification in 
every particular. 

“Can I give you a hand with that 
trunk, doctor?” demanded a dark- 
bearded man, who stood at the curb 
watching Dr. Grant and the truckman 
as they unloaded the heavy trunk at the 
sidewalk in front of the physician’s 
home. 

“Very kind of you, Mr. Forsythe,” 
replied the doctor. “One end of it is a 
pretty big load for an old man like me. 
If you’ll just take hold here, I guess 
this expressman’s husky enough to carry 
his end.” 

Then as his neighbor attempted to 
take the whole weight of one end of the 
trunk on himself, “Hold on there, man 
—I know you’re strong as an ox, hut 
that’s no reason why you should try 
to show me how weak and decrepit I 
am.” 

“Any calls?” demanded the doctor of 
his housekeeper, as he turned to watch 
his neighbor returning to the less strenu¬ 
ous occupation of watering his lawn. 
“Too much blood-pressure for that kind 
of exertion. His face is purple now, 
what little of it shows around the edges 
of his whiskers.” 

“Nothing important, doctor,” replied 
the woman, following the physician to 
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the laboratory door, just within which 
they had deposited the trunk. ‘ ‘ I wasn’t 
expecting you back yet—told everybody 
you wouldn’t be back before tomorrow. 
Oh, yes, Mr. Mills wanted you to call up 
and make an appointment to see him 
about that Perkins case just as soon as 
you got in.” 

“All right, we’ll let Mills think I got 
home tomorrow.” 

“And Mr. Forsythe had a bad attack 
a day or two ago. They came for you, 
then called Dr. Ellsworth.” 

“What was it?—about as usual?” de¬ 
manded the physician keenly. 

The housekeeper nodded. “I suppose 
so, ’’ she replied. “He was up and about 
next day. Seemed to feel as well as 
ever.” 

“Strange man,” commented Dr. 
Grant, shaking his head. “Simply will 
not take care of himself. Of course he 
says he has no great interest in his 
body. Told me the last time I saw him 
professionally that he’d be glad to be 
rid of it. Still I noticed just now that 
he was proud as a boy to show off his 
great physical strength. I’m almost as 
keen on metaphysics as he is, but I have- 
n’t completely given up the physical 
yet.” 

The woman shrugged. “Mr. For¬ 
sythe is a deep student,” said she with a 
judicial air which it seemed was meant 
to convey the impression that she herself 
was not wholly ignorant of such mat¬ 
ters. “But here I am talking when I 
ought to be in the kitchen. I wasn’t 
expecting you, doctor—dinner will be a 
little late, I’m afraid.” 

“Never mind that,” replied Dr. 
Grant hastily, “I was called in consulta¬ 
tion on a very serious case down at Red 
Falls and will have to do some laboratory 
work tonight. Just make up a few sand¬ 
wiches and a pot of coffee. I’ll take 
them into the laboratory and get right 
to work.” 

By the time the physician had settled 
with the expressman and run upstairs 
to wash and change into a light alpaca 
coat, the housekeeper was on hand with 
the sandwiches and coffee. Dr. Grant 
swept aside a rack of test-tubes, a spirit- 
lamp, two or three retorts containing 
strange-looking mixtures, and a skull, to 
make place for his food; then, telling 
the woman that he was on no account 
to be disturbed that night, locked the 
door behind her, and after eating a 
sandwich and drinking a cup of coffee, 
uncorded the trunk. 

No alteration was apparent in the ap¬ 
pearance of the corpse. No indication 
of rigor mortis was yet discernible, 
which fact seemed to give satisfaction 
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to Dr. Grant, although he admitted to 
himself that it might not have set in yet 
in spite of the treatment he had given 
the corpse en route. 

A long table stood under the chande¬ 
lier in the center of the room. This Dr. 
Grant cleared of the mass of chemical 
apparatus under which it groaned, and 
placed the limp body upon it. First, he 
again applied the liquid that he used on 
the train, touching it to eyes, nostrils 
and mouth—then subcutaneously. Next 
he took up a large notebook in which he 
had kept a record of .experimentation 
upon cavies and other small animals, and 
for half an hour or more diligently 
studied these records. 

For hours the physician labored; at 
first psychically, then physically, as the 
phases of his experiment passed from 
the higher to the lower human functions. 
After the first few hours he came almost 
to despair of attracting the higher ele¬ 
ments of the man into close relations 
with the body, but at last, at a little past 
one o’clock, his efforts were rewarded. 
A pulihotor went far toward complet¬ 
ing his task when there remained only 
the reawakening of the physical func¬ 
tioning of the body. Dawn was already 
breaking when the man began to breathe 
ever so faintly. 

Gradually the physical body began to 
function in response to external stimuli, 
but all day the spark of life was very 
faint, very uncertain. At noon Dr. 
Grant came out of his laboratory, lock¬ 
ing the door securely behind him, and 
warning his housekeeper against any 
sudden noise or heavy jar, saying that 
the vibrations set up in such case might 
work disaster upon the delicate experi¬ 
ment which was in process of consumma¬ 
tion within. 

“Any news?” he demanded of the 
housekeeper when he came to the end of 
the list of instructions. 

“Mr. Forsythe died suddenly in the 
night,” she replied. “It was about one 
o’clock this morning. I happened to 
hear them calling for Dr. Ellsworth. 
Apoplexy, it seems.” 

“Forsythe!” exclaimed the doctor, 
“William Forsythe! At one o’clock! 
Good Heavens!” Then after a moment, 
“I don’t know why I should feel sur¬ 
prised at the news; I’ve been looking for 
it for years. He was a perfect subject 
for apoplexy. No details, of course?” 

The woman shook her head doubtfully. 
Dr. Grant was an anomaly to his house¬ 
keeper—an unfathomable mixture of the 
spiritual and the material. Most of the 
good old universally accepted supersti¬ 
tions which had come to be an integral 
part of her being were ridiculed by the 
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physician as the rankest of self-delusion, 
while he accepted and made use of prac¬ 
tices that to her made ancient witch¬ 
craft a colorless business, mild and in¬ 
sipid. Consequently she was never sure 
where she would come upon her em¬ 
ployer’s line of demarcation. The de¬ 
ceased Mr. Forsythe had been a meta¬ 
physician of sorts, a student of the occult 
of no mean attainments. 

“You remember the nail-marks?” 
she asked diffidently'. 

“The prints in his hands that de¬ 
veloped when lie was studying Christian 
mysticism so deeply?” 

The housekeeper nodded. “You know 
how he concentrated for a clearer con¬ 
ception of the crucifixion—and, as a re¬ 
sult, the nail-prints appeared?” 

“Yes,” replied the physician, “I have 
seen them. They were a reality. ’ ’ 

“Mr. Thomas, the grocery solicitor, 
told me that the prints had disappeared 
since his death—absolutely disap¬ 
peared.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Dr. Grant, start¬ 
ing suddenly, and shooting the woman 
a lightning glance from under his ragged 
brows, n The nail-prints disappeared? Is 
he sure of that?” 

“Mr. Thomas said he had it from Dr. 
Ellsworth himself.” 

“Well, Ellsworth has no business 
Starting a lot of gossip about it any¬ 
way.” 

TN THE evening the patient sat up 
-»• while the doctor stitched up the su¬ 
perficial scalp-wound above his ear. 
Physical strength was coming rapidly; 
although so far there seemed to be no 
mental clarity at all. He seemed to 
understand, in a dazed way, the simple 
instructions from Dr. Grant; he sat up 
when told, and drank the mildly stimu¬ 
lating beverages which constituted his 
diet. Later in the evening the physician 
dragged an old army cot downstairs 
under the pretext of seeking an oppor¬ 
tunity to snatch a few minutes’ rest in 
the laboratory before he would be able 
to leave off work for the night and go 
upstairs to bed. This, of course, was 
more cpmfortable than the hard table 
upon wnich the patient had been lying, 
and he was. soon in a profound sleep, 
breathing regularly and deeply. On ac¬ 
count of the wearing vigil of the previ¬ 
ous night the doctor left his patient 
early, well pleased with his condition 
and expecting to find him much im¬ 
proved by morning. 

As the days passed the man visibly 
improved. His frame, which had been 
rather gaunt, filled out amazingly, and 
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he became decidedly more youthful in 
appearance. His brain, though, never 
seemed to get clear. Nothing that he 
could recall, nothing that the doctor 
could suggest, sufficed to shed the 
slightest light on his identity. In fact 
any allusion to the subject only con¬ 
fused him more. He would spend hours 
looking in the mirror, a puzzled expres¬ 
sion on his face, or sit vacantly stroking 
his cheeks and skin, as one might who 
wore a full beard. At such times his 
mental discord apparently reached its 
height. , 

From the third day Dr. Grant had 
not attempted to conceal the fact of his 
patient’s presence in the house. He in¬ 
troduced him as a patient who was suf¬ 
fering from loss of memory, perhaps a 
trifle melancholy—and told his house¬ 
keeper that he wished to have the man 
where he could be under constant obser¬ 
vation. 

As the days went by the physician 
tried everything in his power to restore 
the man’s latent mental functions. In 
most respects he was normal. There 
was no reason for this peculiar psychic 
condition. The most rigid scientific 
tests failed to reveal any physical de¬ 
ficiency in the man’s brain. It was Dr. 
Grant’s object to exhibit him to the 
world as the dead man whom he had re¬ 
stored to life. For a number of years 
the doctor had been experimenting on 
lower animals, and writing articles for 
the medical journals in support of his 
peculiar theories. In most cases they 
had been received with incredulity— 
often with ill-disguised ridicule. Here 
now was the undeniable proof of his 
theory, the justification of his life’s 
work—yet he dared not exhibit this 
muddled intelligence as an example. A 
man who nearest approached the normal 
when sitting, his hands in his lap before 
him, staring wide-eyed at the open 
palms, was not the sort of proof he 
wanted. 

Then came a night when the man 
disappeared, and with him passed Dr. 
Morton Grant’s opportunity for fame as 
the man who had restored the dead to 
life. But the physician’s sensation was 
not wholly one of disappointment upon 
discovering his loss. 

A BOUT two years later Mrs. John 
Ransome was hurrying home to her 
children one afternoon. With the identi¬ 
fication of the garments found upon the 
man killed at Blair’s Crossing she had 
given up all hope of ever again seeing 
her husband. She had taken her eldest 
son out of school at once, and since that 
time the two of them had managed to 


support themselves and the younger 
children. Life was hard, certainly, but 
not more so than in the cases of thou¬ 
sands of other women who are left each 
year with growing families and no means 
of caring for them. As she passed 
Eighth Avenue walking west on Twenty- 
third Street, she saw a familiar-looking 
figure in the garb of a street-worker. 
At first she received no more striking 
impression than just of familiarity. She 
hesitated—turned into Eighth Avenue 
and approached the man, eagerly scru¬ 
tinizing his face and figure as she did so. 

“John!” she cried, as, standing on 
the curb, she faced her long absent hus¬ 
band, who eyed her dully in half-dazed 
wonder. “John, why, where have you 
been all these years?—why didn’t you 
come home?” 

There was no reply. Only the strange, 
puzzled stare. 

“Why don’t you speak? Oh, what is 
it, John—what is the matter?” And 
half-crying, she ran forward and seized 
his hand. “What makes you stare so? 
Why do you look so strange? Don’t 
you know me?—your wife?—Anne?” 

“Wife!” he whispered thickly— 
“wife!” And he shook his head, “No, 
I don’t know.” 

Her eager eyes fell upon the ugly 
jagged scar above his ear. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, understanding- 
ly, “my poor boy! Your head has been 
terribly injured. And loss of memory 
has resulted from that injury.” 

For a moment she stood silent, think¬ 
ing rapidly. ‘ ‘ They said it was a hobo, ’ ’ 
she mused. Then to him: “Did some 
one attack, you and take your clothes 
from you?” 

No reply. 

‘ ‘ Did some one— ? ’ ’ Then pointing to 
the scar on his head. “Was this bad, 
very bad ?—was it just done when you 
can first remember?” 

The man hesitated a moment, still 
puzzled—then nodded, “Yes.” 

“And the man who stole your clothes 
was the man that was killed. 

“Oh, John, isn’t it fine to have you 
home again? And we’ll nurse you up 
and make you just as well and strong as 
you used to be.” 

Reluctantly, it seemed—dazedly the 
man followed as she led him to the pave¬ 
ment, and in the direction of the little 
apartment she called home. The mem¬ 
ory that he searched in the attempt to 
place this woman was a dwelling place 
of shadows, and among those shadows 
there was none that resembled her. 

“And look!” she cried, examining 
more closely the hand which she had 
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continued to hold as though she would 
never again let it go, “see what they 
have done to this hand! There are great 
Bears as though nails had been driven 
through the palm, and”—as she held up 
the other, more for his own than her in¬ 
spection—“the other is just like it! My 
poor boy! What you must have suf¬ 
fered !' ’ 

The keen feminine intuition of the 
woman sensed the quieting of the man’s 
perturbed brain, sensed the soothing, 
calming influence that swept over him 
as he studied his scarred palms. 

“My hands,” he breathed contented¬ 
ly. 

“Yes, your hands, John,” she mur¬ 
mured happily, pressing his arm, 
“John!” 


“John?” the man queried, still study¬ 
ing his palms, “John?” 

“You don’t—” began the woman 
awkwardly, “you haven’t forgotten your 
own name, have you? John—John Ran- 
some. Don’t you remember?” 

“John,” he repeated slowly, “John 
Ransome. It seems easy to say, but 1 
don’t remember. I — I don’t think I 
ever heard it before. You say it used 
to be my .name ? ’ ’ 

His wife nodded, swallowing hard to 
keep back the tears, “Not only, ‘used 
to be,’ John; it is now. It’s your name 
now!” 

The man looked at her a moment, then 
with the intense singleness of purpose 
of the dying man who clutches grimly 


at whatever yet remains to him of this 
life, looked back at his scarred hands. 
He made no reply. 

“Surely yoy. haven’t been without a 
name. You’ve been working here, 
haven’t you? You must have given 
some name?” 

The man nodded. “Yes,” he said, 
“I did give a name when I got this 
job. I—I knew 1 wasn’t like other peo¬ 
ple. I seemed to have no past at all. 
Everything was so dark, so hazy and un¬ 
certain behind me. I—I didn’t want to 
tell them I had no name; so when they 
asked me I just gave the first name that 
came into my mind.” 

“And what was that, John?” 

“William Forsythe.” 


Pardon for Forgery 


A T the York Assizes in 1803, the clerk to a mercantile house 
in Leeds was tried on a charge of forgery, found guilty, 
and condemned to death, His family in Halifax was very 
respectable, and his father, in particular, bore an excellent 
character. Immediately after the sentence was passed upon 
the unfortunate young man, a dissenting minister of the 
Baptist persuasion, who had long been intimate with the 
father, presumed to address his Majesty in a roost moving 
petition, soliciting the pardon of the son of his friend. Fully 
aware that it had been almost an invariable rule with the 
government to’ grant no pardons in cases of forgery, he had 
little hopes of success; but, contrary to his expectations hi§ 
petition prevailed, and the reprieve was granted. That the 
solicitation of a private individual should have succeeded, 
when similar applications, urged by numbers, and supported 
by great interest, have uniformly failed, may excite surprise 
and deserves particular observation. The following circum¬ 
stances, the veracity of which may be depended upon, fully 
explain the singularity of the fact. In the year 1302, a digni¬ 


fied divine preaching before the royal family, happened to 
quote a passage illustrative of his subject from a living author, 
whose name he would not mention. The king, who was always 
remarkably attentive, was struck with the quotation and 
immediately noted the passage for an enquiry. At the con¬ 
clusion of the service, he asked the preacher from whom that 
extract had been taken, and being informed that the author 
was a dissenting minister in Yorkshire, lie expressed a wish to 
have a copy of the original discourse. The royal mandate was 
accordingly imparted to the author, who lost no time in com- 
plying with it, accompanying the work with a very modest 
letter, expressive of the high sense he entertained of the honor 
conferred upon Jam. His Majesty was so well pleased with 
the production, as to signify his readiness to serve the author. 
The case of the above young man soon afforded this amiable 
and disinterested minister an opportunity of supplicating at 
the hands of the monarch, the exercise of his prerogative of 
mercy, in favor of the son of his friend, as the greatest favor 
his Majesty could confer. 


Terrific Death of a Painter 


J)ETER PEUTEMANN was a good painter of still-life; but 
a most memorable circumstance relating to this artist was 
the incident which occasioned his death. He was employed to 
paint a picture of an etablematical representation of mortality, 
expressive of the pleasures of this world, and of the shortness 
and misery of human life; and that he might imitate some 
parts of his subject with greater accuracy, he painted them in 
an anatomical room, where several skulls and bones lay 
scattered in profusion about the floor. Here he prepared to 
take his designs; and, either from previous fatigue, or the 


intenseness of his study, he fell asleep. This was on Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1692, when an earthquake, which happened while he 
wag dozing, roused him, and the instant he awoke he perceived 
the skulls rolling about the x-oom, and the skeletons in motion. 
Being totally ignorant of the cause, he was struck with such 
horror, that he immediately threw himself down stairs in the 
wildest desperation. His friends took all possible pains to 
efface the dreadful impression from his mind, explaining the 
true cause of the agitation of the skeletons; nevertheless, his 
spirits received so violent a shock, that he never recovered 
his health, but expired soon after, aged forty-two. 




TEA LEAVES 

By HENRY S. WHITEHEAD 


T HE Spanish War had not yet 
broken in upon the late nineties 
when the great day came for 
Miss Abby Tucker—the day on which 
she deposited the last fifteen dollars 
which completed her Europe Fund. Five 
hundred dollars. At last the end of that 
desperate scrimping! Here was the 
price completed of a Cook’s Tour, and 
an extra hundred for presents, every 
expenditure planned and polished to a 
hard brilliancy in the imagination-mill 
of a frugal little New England school¬ 
teacher. 

Few people had heard of “nervous re¬ 
actions” in 1897, but Miss Abby had 
one as she stepped out of the bank. Per¬ 
haps a too-steady diet of bread and tea 
had something to do with it. But for 
all her meager little body, Miss Abby 
possessed a soul above nervous reactions. 
She stopped, and drew several deep 
breaths when her heart began to flutter 
and race, but she soon dispelled the ef¬ 
fects of her “turn” by the recollection 
that it was now only the beginning of 
the Easter Vacation. She had three whole 
months left in which to arrange the last, 
fascinating detail of her tour! 

There was, for example, the Tower of 
London. There was also Stratford-on- 
Avon. There was Vesuvius, and the 
Temples at Paestum. Miss Abby did 
hope they might go to' Paestum. That 
was culture! She had steeped her soul 
in culture, at second-hand, chiefly 
through the works of Miss Constance 
Fenimoi’e Woolson, of which Sophia 
Cranniss approved strongly. Miss Qr;an- 
niss, who taught English Literature at 
the High School, insisted, too, on the 
necessity of a sojum on or near the 
Grand Canal,, the study of the Doge’s 
Palace, and at least slight cultural 
familiarity—as she called it-—with the 
great Church of Santa Maria della .Sa¬ 
lute. There were, too, the pigeons on 
the Piazza. That Piazza! Miss Abby’s 
thoughts carried her happily to all these, 
and to other, , anticipated delights. There 
was the Campanile, and the Four Bronze 
Horses of San, Marco. Napoleon, she 
knew, had either brought them there or 
■carried them away! She never could 
remember which. She must loolp that 
up. Anyhow, they were there now to 
be gazed at. Sophia Granniss said that 
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the glimpse One had of Monte Rosa over 
in Italy, as one traversed the Gemmi 
Pass from Spiess to Kandersteg,. was 
“sublime,” and urged Miss Abby not to 
miss that whatever else she might do. 
“You simply must take that walk. Miss 
Tucker,” she had remarked. “If you 
don’t, you ’ll live to regret it. Now mark 
my words!” 

The nervous reaction had gone about 
its business. Miss Abby picked her care¬ 
ful way along the muddy street to her 
boarding-house. It would not be neces¬ 
sary to crimp quite so closely during the 
last school term before vacation in June. 
Miss Abby gained a pound and a quarter 
during that term. 

It was a happy period for her, what 
with its constant references to the guide¬ 
books she got in turn from the public 
library of the little Vermont town, the 
minute arrangements for her departure, 
and especially, the high lights of certain 
necessary purchases. These included a 
steamer-rug, a shawl-strap with a leather 
handle, which Sophia Grannis had in¬ 
sisted upon, and a new valise. Then 
there was finally the almost suffocating 
experience of drawing the four hundred 
dollars for Thomas Cook and Sons and 
sending it off in four postal money or¬ 
ders at one fell swoop. 

The next day after the closing of 
school she went to Boston to interview 
the agent of the steamship line about her 
accommodations. Sophia Granniss had 
insisted that “the personal touch” in all 
such matters was absolutely necessary, 
and Miss Abby, feeling—a little goaded, 
went. She did not succeed in interview¬ 
ing the steamship agent himself, al¬ 
though she inquired for "him. She did 
see a very polite young English clerk, 
however^ He was very polite indeed. 

“I’ve Come to see about my accommo¬ 
dations on board the Ruritania sailing 
the twenty-third, from Hoboken, New 
Jersey,” began Miss Abby. The clerk 
smiled delightfully, Miss Abby thought. 

“I’m sorry. There are no accommoda¬ 
tions on board the Ruritania. That is a 
‘one-class’ ship, you know, and Cook and 
Sons have booked her all up. ’ ’ 

“Yes, thank you, I know that. You 
see, I’m going with that—ah—group. I 
only wish to make the arrangements 
about my,cabin.” 


The clerk disclaimed responsibility. 

“That, you see, is all arranged be¬ 
tween the agency and the—that, ah—totx 
—their clients, you know. I mean to say 
we only make over the entire ship to 
them and they make the individual ar¬ 
rangements.” 

Miss Abby was distinctly disappoint¬ 
ed. The “personal touch” then, would 
involve going on to New York and inter¬ 
viewing Messrs. Cook and Sons. That 
was out of the question, impossible— 
financially impossible. She ruminated, 
a gloved finger against her lips. 

‘ ‘ But I’m quite certain to have a cab¬ 
in to myself, am I not?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Well, you see—I mean to say—that 
—ah—depends! Might I venture to in¬ 
quire—ah—how much—hm! I—ab— 
mean to say—” 

Miss Abby relieved the embarrassment 
of the young Englishman. 

“I am paying four hundred dollars,” 
she informed him. 

“I fear—I really am afraid—that.you 
wouldn’t have the sole use of a cabin. 
These tours are very popular, you know, 
and there will be a good many people 
going. Probably they will pack you in, 
rather. ’ ’ 

Miss Abby thanked him, and took ad¬ 
vantage of being in Boston to visit her 
married sister in Medford. She returned 
two days later, regretting the certainty 
that at the price she had paid she could 
not have the privacy of even the tiniest 
cabin, but resolved that, come what 
might, the strong-minded Miss Granniss 
should keep her finger out of the pie 
from then on! It was to be her tour; 
not Sophia Granniss’ Sophia Granniss 
had had hers! 

At last the day of departure dawned. 
Several friends came to the station to 
see her off, proffering advice to the very 
last. The traveler for foreign parts 
sighed with relief as the train chug- 
chugged its deliberate way out of the 
railroad station with stentorian whoop- 
ings from the engine-whistle. She set¬ 
tled herself luxuriously to the perusal 
of a newly-bought magazine, but the 
perusal was sketchy for her heart was 
singing within her exultantly. 
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TN A KIND of happy daze she braved 

the unaccustomed terrors of crossing 
New York City, of threading the mazes 
of an uncharted Hoboken, of finding the 
right pier, and finally, of making her¬ 
self known to the tour conductor. If 
anybody had taken especial notice of 
Miss Abby—which nobody did—while 
the liner was slipping down the bay 
with her nose to the open sea, such per¬ 
son. would have caught a glimpse of a 
perfect, whole-souled happiness. 

She was, indeed, far too happy to be 
seasick! She ate every meal with a sound 
appetite, and she liked everything but 
the coffee. That was, to her boarding¬ 
house nurtured palate, altogether too 
powerful a drink, and she soon reverted 
to her more accustomed tea. 

'Her attention to the tea leaves di¬ 
verted her fellow travelers greatly. By 
long practice she had become kccustomed 
to mixing the tea about with her spoon 
sO that the tea leaves would accumulate 
on the bottom of the cup, and then, deft¬ 
ly, she would drink the remaining tea 
and set the cup down with a kind of 
snap and peer at the picture on the 
bottom. She had acquired great skill in 
discerning the meanings in these omens! 
Now for the first time in her life, how¬ 
ever, the patterns puzzled her. The 
word “bow” kept turning up with 
monotonous frequency. Sometimes it 
would be an arrangement of the tea- 
leaves like a tied ribbon; sometimes the 
vSrv letters themselves made their ap¬ 
pearance. One day she blushed to her¬ 
self' over the implication which she 
found. A queer little homunculus near 
the side of the cup bowed grotesquely 
to.,.the figure of a seated figure at the 
bottom, and “beau” was inevitable! 
Miss Abby hastily disarranged this em¬ 
barrassing. scene with her teaspoon lest 
any prying, neighborly eye should see 
it too and, perhaps, think her somehow 
unmaidenly! 

Then, too, the numbers four and seven 
would get themselves mixed in with the 
“bow” pictures. Miss Abby went the 
length of publicly interpreting this to 
mean, under pressure of onlookers, that 
when her beau appeared he would be 
forty-seven years of age. “Or,” said 
she archly, “perhaps it means that I 
shall be forty-seven when he makes his 
appearance!” and she smiled at her 
fancy to the verge of blushing. 

She enjoyed every minute of that 
propitious-voyage. 

At Gibraltar, she secured, after con¬ 
siderable bargaining with an opal-eyed 
nondescript, a lace mantilla for her 
cousin Emmaline in Bellow’s. Falls, and 
this at a price thirty-five cents less than 


she had ' planned on for Emmaline’s 
present. 

This securing of presents for relatives 
and friends was part of a long-made 
plan. From Salviati’s in Venice she 
added largely to her store in the matter 
of mosaic brooches. In Bavaria she 
loaded up her luggage with somewhat 
bulkier gifts for. the juvenile nieces 
and nephews in the shape of wooden 
toy-animals. 

Nearly every place contributed its 
quota to this impedimenta, until as the 
tour neared its end the list at last be¬ 
came complete. Every single present 
was bought. Everybody had been re¬ 
membered. The list was checked. 

It .was not, indeed, until that tour 
drew to a triumphant close with what 
has sometimes been described as “Seeing 
England in Five Days, ’ ’ that it occurred 
to Miss Abby that in her concern for the 
others she had quite forgotten to expend 
the two dollars and a half which she had 
mentally set aside for the purchase of 
something for herself. 

It was three days before the date set 
for sailing for home when this fact 
popped into her head. They were in 
London. The Tower had been viewed 
en masse. So had St. Paul,’s Cathedral, 
The Houses of Parliament, and West¬ 
minster Abbey, Poet’s Comer and all! 
Hampton Court had got a glance. So 
had several other places of interest, 
which had passed under the breathless 
purview of those personally conducted. 
The next day they were to journey to 
Limehouse and London Docks. Miss 
Abby thought of her souvenir at lunch¬ 
eon. They had come back to their ho¬ 
tel direct from Trafalgar Square, the 
party joker, who had urged the conduc¬ 
tor to show them Sherlock Holmes’ house 
in Baker Street, having failed dismally! 
She decided that she would skip the 
regular program for the afternoon, and 
go shopping instead. It was the first 
item she had missed, that afternoon’s 
fly-about. 

At dinner, latex-, she seemed preoc¬ 
cupied. Bewildered among the riches 
of London town after a long shopping 
trip upon which she had looked at many 
things and had bought nothing, she had 
at last realized that she was * ‘ as good as 
lost,” and had enquired of a policeman 
the shox-test route back to the hotel. He 
directed her, and the route led through 
a narrow, dingy street, little more than 
an alley, connecting two great thorough¬ 
fares. She had been much nearer the 
hotel than she had imagined. She had 
traversed this short-cut about halfway 
when she came before a small shop on the 
comer foraied by the intersection of 
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another alleyway. In the shop-window 
was displayed a miscellaneous collection 
of merchandise. There were ladies’ 
watches, paper-cutters, bangles of many 
kinds, old rings, silver and wooden book¬ 
markers, pocketbooks, various set and 
unset semi-precious stones of dubious ap-' 
pearance, umbrellas, a lone lorgnette 
which appeared second-hand, and a bead 
necklace. This last caught Miss Abby’s 
eye and she stopped to look at it. It 
was of medium-sized, pinkish beads. It 
was dusty and badly soiled, but it had 
a tiny gilt clasp which seemed to Miss 
Abby to set it off very well, and the 
beads themselves were well proportioned 
and nicely graded. 

Mis3 Abby had always—all her life— 
wanted a pink bead necklace. Here was 
one, modest, commending itself there¬ 
fore to the taste of a self respectiixg 
spinster a little past the first bloom of 
youth. This, too, it was probable, would 
be inexpensive, and that was a strong 
recommendation for it! 

TV/TISS ABBY, always a cautious soul, 
took rapid stock of the small shop, 
and decided that it appeared respectable. 
In this process she glanced at the door¬ 
way, which bore the number forty-seven. 
She smiled, remembering the omen of the 
tea-leaves. Across the alleyway her 
swiftly roving eye caught a street sign. 
It was dingy and the lettering was al¬ 
most obliterated, but seeing it, Miss 
Abby came very near to having one of 
her “turns.” For the faded letters 
spelled BOW LANE! 

She gasped for breath, pressed hex- 
hand against her fluttering heart, and 
entered the shop almost grinxly. The 
proprietoi-, wiping the cx-umbs of a tea¬ 
cake from his narrow face, and aroused 
by the tinkle of the little bell which the 
opening of the door sounded in his back 
room, emerged from that mysterious 
recess. 

“I’d like to look at that necklace, 
please,” said Miss Abby, pointing to it 
where it hung in the shop-window. 

The shopkeeper detached the necklace 
from where it hung on a wire, blew upon 
it to free it from the surface dust, and 
placed it on the countei-. Miss Abby 
picked it up and looked at it closely. 
Save that it badly needed a good scour¬ 
ing it was precisely what she wanted. 

“How much is it, please?” she en¬ 
quired. 

“Well now, nobody’s asked to see that- 
there necklace,” remarked the propri¬ 
etor, as he poked at it with a soiled fore¬ 
finger, “since I bought this-’ere shop 
with its stock and fixtures, nineteen year 
now come Michaelmas. It was one bit 
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of the old stock at that, Miss. I’ll let 
you ’ave it. for—well—say sixteen bob. 
’Ow’s that, Miss?” 

Miss Abby did some mental arithmetic. 
Sixteen shillings! That would be about 
four dollars—three eighty-four. That 
was rather more than she had planned 
to spend on herself. Then she remem¬ 
bered that this was Old England and 
not New England ! Here one was ex¬ 
pected to “bargain.” 

“I’ll give you eight shillings’,” she 
said, crisply. ... 

They came to an agreement on the sum 
of twelve shillings, but Miss Abby could 
not quite bring herself to the point of 
closing the bargain and walking off with 
the necklace. She examined it again, 
the shopkeeper waiting in silence. It 
was fifty cents, or thereabouts, more than 
she had planned. Still! . . . 

She bought it at last, counting out 
the money carefully lest she make a 
mistake, and walked out with it wrapped 
rap, in her pocket, in whitey-brown 
paper. 

She went straight to the hotel and 
took the necklace to her room. There 
she prepared some warm suds and 
soaked it. She had to change the water 
more than once. At last it was clean. 
She rinsed and dried it thoroughly. It 
looked much better now. There was a 
kind of shine to the beads which was 
very attractive. Then she polished the 
tiny gilt clasp as well as she could. She 
laid it away after wrapping it up, when 
she had it as clean as she could make 
it, and descended for dinner on the dot. 
Three days later she was en route for 
home. 

She took out her necklace several 
times aboard ship and looked at it. On 
the last evening aboard, the evening of 
The Concert, she wore it. No one no¬ 
ticed it, but that did not trouble Miss 
Abby. She had chosen it chiefly because 
it was plain and inconspicuous. She de¬ 
clared it with the rest of her purchases 
at the value of two dollars and eighty- 
eight, cents... The inspector glanced at 
her and then took one perfunctory 
glance at thte contents of her grip, now 
covered with “etiquettes” and pasted 
his little paster on the end, and she was 
“through.” 

She was well settled into her accus 
tomed routine by Christmas. Her tour 
had supplied her with culture enough 
and memories enough to' last her for the 
lifetime of more or less sordid, drudgery. 
which was the best she could possibly 
anticipate for.the future. But Miss Abby 
wasted no time over gloomy anticipa¬ 
tions. She accepted all of the few joyr 
ful things that came in her way and she 
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sang a little tune as she dressed for the 
Christmas party in her boarding-house. 
She put on the necklace last of all, and 
glanced at it with approval in the glass 
as it hung gracefully about her. slim but 
by no means unbeautiful neck. Then, 
almost running, • she went through the 
hallway and downstairs; 

It was the usual country party. There 
were games, and a great deal of high- 
pitched conversation, and later, a sub¬ 
stantial supper. It was long before the 
supper though that Miss Abby discov¬ 
ered the presence of a young man, a 
stranger to her, who seemed to glance 
at her in a certain way. She decided 
that the proper descriptive adjective 
was “respectful.” He looked at her 
respectfully, with interest. She was 
strong-minded and she knew that she 
was thirty-seven, but when she caught 
him looking at her for the fourth time, 
she could feel her heart speed up again 
slightly, and she said “Oh!” almost out 
loud! 

For this wa§, a very nice-looking young 
man, this stranger. He was, she con¬ 
sidered, about her own age, perhaps a 
trifle more mature. He was still young, 
though! He was dressed quietly, in good 
taste, and his patent leather shoes gave 
him, Miss Abby considered, quite an 
urban touch. There was a suggestion of 
the mafl-of-the-world about those shoes— 
a look of sophistication. Miss Abby 
found herself cataloguing him. He 
looked like someone in a bank. He looked 
as though he might be, on Sunday, a 
Superintendent of a rather modern kind 
of Sunday School. That kind of a 
young man. 

Miss Abby’s heart gave an unmistak¬ 
able flutter later when she observed the 
young man, in polite conversation with 
their hostess, and approaching her where 
she sat on a sofa, under the guardianship 
of a tall India-rubber plant. 

. “Let me make you acquainted with 
Miss Tucker,” said the landlady, on her 
arrival, “Miss Tucker, Mr. Leverett, of 
Bellow’s Fall's.” 

Mr. Leverett of Bellow’s Falls bowed 
—a very nice bow, Miss Abby thought to 
herself.. She murmured something ap¬ 
propriate to the introduction and Mr. 
Leverett sat down beside her on the sofa 
and began to talk pleasantly. 

' 1 ''HEY put each other at ease imme- 
diately, without any conscious effort 
on the part of either. Almost at once 
the talk fell into a confidential tone, as 
though each had many things to say to 
the other—sometime! Miss Abby could 
not help telling herself that Mr. 
Leverett’s still entirely respectful gaze 


had something else behind it—some¬ 
thing much more personal than the 
weather and the party, which topics had 
been so far exclusively discussed between 
them! There was a curious feeling, an 
indescribable kind of atmosphere, or 
glow, about those first few minutes of 
conversation, the kind of glow of which 
Romance is sometimes happily woven. 

When Mr. Leverett switched from the 
weather and the party and very respect¬ 
fully enquired if he might ask “a per¬ 
sona! question,” Miss Abby, while far 
from surprised, felt her heart give one 
of those little jumps which by now she 
had learned to associate with an “expe¬ 
rience.” She reassured herself with the 
consideration that there could hardly be 
any “personal question” of any grave 
import which could well be asked after 
five minutes’ conversation on first 'ac¬ 
quaintance! 

“Why, certainly,” she replied, very 
brightly, and looked up at him almost 
quizzically. 

Mr. Leverett—he really was, said Miss 
Abby to herself afterwards, a very nice 
young man—blushed, positively blushed. 

“I thought, perhaps, you wouldn’t 
mind my asking where you got that neck¬ 
lace you are wearing,” said Mr. Leverett, 
without more than two stammers. “You 
see, I’m in the jewelry business over at 
Bellow’s Falls, and I’m very much in¬ 
terested in anything like that. It’s 
rather odd, that necklace.” 

Miss Abby, such is the human heart, 
was at once relieved and vaguely dis¬ 
appointed. 

“It’s only a little thing I bought last 
Summer in London,” she replied, taking 
it off and laying it, warm from her 
pretty throat, in Mr. Leverett’s hand, 
“It’s pretty, I think,” she continued as 
he looked closely at the necklace, “but it 
was very inexpensive. It’s only a 
trifle.” 

“Hm!” remarked Mr. Leverett, still 
looking closely at the necklace, “do you 
happen to know what the beads are 
made of?” 

“Why, really,I don’t think I ever 
noticed exactly. But I’ve always sup¬ 
posed they were a kind of good imitation 
of coral, or perhaps of camelian. I’ve 
thought several times I got a pretty good 
bargain, don’t you?” 

‘ ‘ I think they are something else. The 
beads are of a different texture from 
either coral or camelian. I’d certainly 
like to look at them under a magnifying- 
glass. Would you, er—mind—ah—telling 
me. . . 0 please forgive me! You see 
I’m a jeweler, and I’m so much inter¬ 
ested! I was actually going to ask you 
how much . . .” 
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Again Mi*. Leverett blushed. 

“That’s all right,” reassured Miss 
Abby, in an even tone. It’s a perfectly 
proper question, I’m sure. I paid twelve 
shillings for them, about two dollars and 
eight-eight cents.” 

Mr. Leverett peered at the necklace 
closely, with a kind of professional 
squint as though he were looking at the 
works of a watch. 

“If it were not too preposterous,” he 
said, slowly, “I’d say they were some¬ 
thing like pearls, a very finely-made im¬ 
itation of pearls, and colored, of course, 
artificially, with that peculiar shade of 
pink which you naturally associated with 
coral or carnelian. Yes—very well made, 
indeed. You certainly got a tremendous 
bargain.” 

“How much should you say they 
might be worth?” It was Miss Abby who 
blushed this time. 

Mr. Leverett cogitated this question, 
rolling the extended string of beads over 
and over in his hands. 

“It’s very hard to put a price on any¬ 
thing like these,” he remarked at last, 
judicially, ‘ ‘ as you can easily see. They 
are very fine workmanship, almost 
‘ancient,’ I should say. Beautiful work 
—beautiful! It is real jeweler’s hand¬ 
work of the best quality. The clasp, 
and the metal string, and the exact pierc¬ 
ing all show fine work. To get a set like 
these, made today, you would certainly 
have to pay—um—let me see! Well, I 
should be inclined to think, about five 
hundred dollars.” Then, as she ex¬ 
claimed, “I’ll tell you what to do, Miss 
Tucker. Why not take them to Boston 
and have them properly valued? You 
could take them into one of the great 
jewelry stores like Muffen’s, where they 
would be in a position to give you a 
proper estimate; to look at them with 
good glasses and all that You see, these 
might be worth even more than five hun¬ 
dred dollars. I only made a very rough 
guess.” 

Miss Abby could hardly compose her¬ 
self to sleep that night. Just suppose! 
Five hundred dollars! The complete ex¬ 
penses of her trip! It wouldn’t be right; 
it would not be fair to the man in the 
little shop there in Bow Lane, London! 
Miss Abby had a New England con¬ 
science—an old-fashioned one, in good 
working-order! Still, she was no fool. 
If they were of some considerable value, 
it was just the man’s sheer carelessness 
that had not found it out. He had con¬ 
fessed to having the beads for nineteen 
years! 

It occurred to her that she had several 
days before school started up again, and 
a little money in hand. She was not 
saving nowadays for a Europe Fund! 


It doesn’t cost such a terrible lot of 
money to get to Boston, and she could 
stay with her sister in Medford. She 
made up her mind to go, abruptly, and 
with this anticipated adventure clasped 
close, she fell quickly asleep. 

The next afternoon Miss Abby was 
asking for an interview with a member 
of the firm at Muffen’s jewelry store in 
Boston. She was received by a gentle¬ 
man named Mr. Hay. He listened grave¬ 
ly to her story, took the necklace, and 
requested her to return the next morn¬ 
ing at eleven. 

She was promptly on hand and found 
Mr. Hay wearing an expression of 
restrained enthusiasm. He was very 
cordial, and received her as though he 
had known her for some time! Miss Abby 
sat, tight-lipped, awaiting the verdict. 

“I have made a very careful examina¬ 
tion of your necklace,” said Mr. Hay, 
with some deliberation. ‘ ‘ Two of our men 
in the store have also examined it at my 
request. We are at one in our conclu¬ 
sion. The necklace is of pink pearls, 
and these are among the most valuable of 
pearls when in perfect condition. A 
further and more exhaustive examina¬ 
tion would have to be made, doubtless. 
But, as you said yesterday, you managed 
to get a real ‘bargain.’ I think I may 
tell you at once that we are prepared, in 
case you wish to dispose of the pearls, 
to give you our cheque for six thousand 
dollars.” 

Miss Abby uttered a little gasp. Her 
eyes were shining. But she was careful, 
even in that overwhelming moment, not 
to interrupt Mr. Hay, who had only 
paused, and seemed about to continue. 

“At the same time,” he added, “we 
feel unwilling to take any undue advan¬ 
tage of our comparative ignorance of the 
true value of the necklace. We there¬ 
fore feel that we should advise you, 
definitely, to take this course—” Mr. 
Hay paused again, and continued: 

“We suggest that you allow our offer 
to stand. We are ready to carry through 
that arrangement at any time. But we 
suggest to you that you take the necklace 
first to New York, to Dufane’s, where 
Dr. Schwartz, the pearl-expert is em¬ 
ployed. Show the pearls to him and get 
his valuation! We do not imagine that it 
will be less than ours; it may very likely 
be more. In that case, it will be to your 
advantage to seE them elsewhere.” 

Mr. Hay bowed Miss Abby politely 
out, and she emerged upon the street 
walking on air. She wasted no time. 
This was sound advice and she knew it. 
The next morning she bade her relatives 
good-bye and took the early train to New 
York. 


Her interview with the great pearl- 
expert proved a very simple matter. She 
went straight to Dufane’s, and told the 
first person she saw that she was bring¬ 
ing some pearls from Muffen’s in Boston 
to Dr. Schwartz for valuation. She had 
not meant to deceive her interlocutor, 
but he gathered the natural impression 
that she was in the employ of the Boston 
jewelers, and she was shown in to Dr. 
Schwartz at once. He took the pearls 
and gave her an appointment for the 
next afternoon at two o’clock. 

Leaving the great store she took, for 
the first time in her life, what she called 
“herdic,” or four-wheeler cab, and was 
driven to the Grand Union Hotel. After 
dinner there, being tired, she said her 
prayers and retired at eight o’clock. 

r T"\EIE next morning dragged. She had 
arisen, according to her habit, bright 
and early, made her bed, eaten breakfast 
at an hour when no one else except an 
early-starting commercial traveler or 
two was in the dining-room, and was en¬ 
gaged in addressing picture-postal cards 
when the hotel chambermaid came in 
about ten o’clock. The maid gasped and 
beat hasty retreat, never before had she 
known a guest of the hotel to “do” her 
room herself! 

Miss Abby, somewhat appaUed at the 
prices in the hotel dining-room took her 
lunch at a small restaurant, and shortly 
thereafter went to keep her appointment 
at Dufane’s. 

She was agreeably surprised on enter¬ 
ing that great store to be addressed by 
name. Wondering somewhat at this dis¬ 
tinction, she followed her guide to the 
sanctum of the pearl-expert. Here a 
surprising exercise was taking place. It 
was a good-sized room, up three flights in 
the elevator, and it was filled with men; 
filled almost uncomfortably. There were 
men with beards and men without; tall, 
thin men, and short, fat men. She 
counted nineteen, though she could not 
be certain she had included them all, for 
they kept moving about in the most'ex¬ 
traordinary way. Little groups and 
knots of men kept forming, breaking up, 
and re-forming again. Everybody seemed 
to be talking in every imaginable lan¬ 
guage, including the Scandinavian! But 
this was only the impression she got on 
her arrival. The talking and the group- 
shifting stopped abruptly at her arrival, 
and everybody present turned to stare 
at her. Miss Abby had never been so 
embarrassed in her Efe! Then Dr. 
Schwartz rescued her and showed her to 
a seat at the end of the long table which 
ran down the length of the big room. 

The pearl-expert coughed slightly and 
said: 
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“Will you please oblige us, Miss 
Tucker, by telling us about this neck¬ 
lace ; and first, if you please, how it came 
v into your possession ? ’ ’ 

Miss Abby told them. 

When she finished her brief and 
matter-of-fact recital there was a mo¬ 
ment of silence, silence that is, like the 
calm before the storm. Then the storm 
broke. A kind of roaring hum burst 
forth simultaneously from the throats of 
all the men present. Every one was 
talking at once; nobody listening. Miss 
Abby tried to listen, but it was too much 
for her. She was completely nonplussed 
for the very first time in her life. It 
seemed to her that some of these men 
whom she had never seen or heard of 
before were shouting at her! It was 
dreadful! It was like being plunged 
suddenly into a meeting in a madhouse. 
The little groups formed afresh, only 
more rapidly now. Men gesticulated, 
and shouted at the tops of their voices. 
Two dark-skinned gentlemen who gestic¬ 
ulated more than any of the others 
seemed at one moment to be about to 
begin a duel, but they ended this demon¬ 
stration very 1 queerly, Miss Abby 
thought, by clasping each other in their 
arms and kissing each other! A 
phlegmatic gentleman with a thick, 
guttural accent, was waddling up and 
down the whole length of the room, much 
like a caged polar-bear, and waving his 
arms like flails all the time. He was 
rumbling, in his deep voice, “incredible, 
incredible, incredible,” over and over 
again. 

Even Dr. Schwartz, to whom she 
looked as her anchor in this tumultuous 
sea—even Dr. Schwartz was waving his 
arms about, and shouting with the rest! 

It occurred to the distracted Miss 
Abby that perhaps she was going to 
faint. While she was wondering, Dr. 
Schwartz, who had waved his arms and 
shouted, after all, to some purpose, suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing something like 
quiet. “Gentlemen, GENTLEMEN!” 
he was shouting. 

At last he prevailed, and in the com¬ 
parative silence which ensued he ad¬ 
dressed Miss Abby a second time: 

“You will understand,” he said, “my 
dear lady, that an event like this does 
not occur every day among jewelers. 
These gentlemen and I have all ex¬ 
amined your wonderful necklace. We 
are unanimous in our opinion. There is 
indeed, no room for doubt. This neck¬ 
lace is unique. Not one of us was aware 
of its existence, that is for the past two 


centuries, since it disappeared from the 
British Museum, in eighteen hundred 
and one. There is, I may inform you, 
really no criterion by which it may be 
properly valued. Will you look here 
for a moment; look through this glass— 
ah, here is the adjustment—yes, like 
that. Do you see?” 

Miss Abby saw. It came abruptly into 
focus as she turned gingerly the adjust¬ 
ment-screw in the great magnifying in¬ 
strument which stood upon the table, be¬ 
low the sight of which the tiny, gilt 
clasp was held in place by small clamps. 
She saw, but she could not speak. For 
she was petrified. The inscription, far 
too fine even to be noticed without the 
aid of a powerful magnifying agent, 
read: 

ELIZABETH, FROM RALEIGH. 

Miss Abby took a deep, deliberate 
breath, and read it aloud, slowly, in a 
tiny, clear and perfectly audible voice, 
not at all like her ordinary voice, in the 
midst of a dead silence. Miss Abby felt 
again as though she were going to faint. 
She could not be sure; she had never 
fainted before! But she needed air, 
badly, just then. She did not faint. She 
was too much interested to faint just 
then! 

' She listened very carefully to Dr. 
Schwartz, who seemed to be speaking in 
a very muffled, distant voice. He was 
saying: 

“. . .So that Dufane and Company 
are prepared, in case you are willing to 
dispose of this necklace, to pay the sum 
of two hundred and fifty-thousand dol¬ 
lars. We feel bound to inform you, how¬ 
ever, that if you care to hold it—your 
title is undoubtedly clear—and decide to 
offer it to the British Museum, it is not 
unlikely that. ...” 

Miss Abby did not wish to hear any 
more. She had heard enough, she 
thought. With lightning-like rapidity 
she reviewed the various estimates upon 
the value of the necklace: “Sixteen 
bob.”—“Well, I should be inclined to 
think, about five hundred dollars.”— 
that was Mr. Leverett. Then Mr. Hay: 
“We are prepared ... to give you our 
cheque for six thousand . . .” And 
now—“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars!” And it had cost her twelve 
shillings, twelve shillings, bargained for; 
argued over! She straightened up in 
her chair, and looked Dr. Schwartz in 
the eye. 

“I will accept your offer,” she said 


simply. Then the bedlam broke out 
afresh. Men were crowding about her, 
pressing towards her .. . She fainted for 
the first—and last—time in her life. 

The next evening She arrived home, 
tired out. The hotel bill had been 
rather more than she had anticipated, 
and with that and' the railway fares 
nearly all her ready money was gone. 
In fact, she arrived at her boarding¬ 
house with precisely eight cents in coins 
and a certified cheque for two hundred 
and ■fifty-thousand dollars. 

The first thing she did after removing 
her gloves, was to get a cup of tea. She 
needed the tea badly. Wlien she had 
drunk it she noticed a large letter “L” 
in the bottom of the cup. It looked 
rather like the shape of Lucerne out¬ 
lined in its lights in the evening as one 
gazed down upon that • city from the 
heights of Mt. Pilatus—as Miss Abby 
had, in fact, looked down upon it three 
months previously. She sighed, reminis 
cently, and laid down her teacup. 

In her bedroom she found a letter on 
the bureau. The postmark was Bellow’s 
Falls. She opened and read it. It was 
from Mr. Leverett. He wrote to ask if 
he might have the privilege of coming 
over soon to call upon her. He suggested 
the next Sunday afternoon, if she were 
not otherwise engaged then. Miss Abby 
was not otherwise engaged. “I’ll have 
those custom duties to pay,” die 
thought, irrelevantly, as she finished her 
letter. 

She stood there in her bedroom with 
her letter in her hand. The eight cents 
and the certified cheque lay before her, 
side by side on the mean little bureau 
which had served her now continuously 
for some thirteen years. Miss Abby 
looked back over those thirteen years 
with her mind’s eye, looked back, and 
shuddered. They had been dreary years, 
those thirteen. Then she ventured to 
look forward into the possible future— 
a tiny peep. She glanced appraisingly 
at the bureau and about her room and 
out the window. Then, without so much 
as removing her hat, she read Mr. 
Leverett’s letter through a second time, 
and glanced down at the coins and the 
cheque. 

Miss Abby looked up from the very 
end of her letter, where Mr. Leverett 
had signed his name, modestly, without 
any flourish, and in the glass. She 
caught herself blushing. 

“I believe I shall marry him,” said 
she, in a whisper, and started to take the 
pins out of her hat. 


An Interesting Narrative 
of the Land of King Tut 


An Egyptian Lotus 

By MRS. CHETWOOD SMITH 


W HEN Johnny Asher, reporter, 
amateur detective, good fellow 
and several other things be¬ 
sides, r3ceived the assignment for Egypt, 
to report on the discoveries at the tomb 
of King Tutankhamen, he went out into 
the aisle between the desks, and turned 
a somersault. 

It was only a fluke of luck his getting 
the appointment from his New England 
Daily; Johnny fully realized that. If 
there had been any doubts in his mind 
on the matter, they would have been dis¬ 
pelled by his interview with the Chief. 


“It’s rotten luck having no one but 
you to send,” declared that great man, 
glaring morosely at Johnny’s eager 
young face. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Johnny meekly. 

“But we’re short handed as it is and 
if Steffanson will go and get his legs 
smashed in a fool motor accident, what 
can I do—” 

Egypt! Johnny Asher could hardly 
believe that he was really there. 

In the evening of his arrival at the big 
hotel in Luxor, he sat after dinner, 
watching the groups that swayed about 


the lobby and terraces, or sat at little 
tables that were flower-heaped and softly 
lit. The color and motion and music in 
the setting of the perfumed glistening 
Egyptian night, were like a glamourous 
picture in a play. Distinguished men 
and beautiful women, mingled with the 
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crowd of tourists, for it was the eve of 
a great event. 

Within a short time, a matter perhaps 
of only days, the tomb of King Tutankh¬ 
amen was to be opened, by the allied 
committees on explorations, and vast 
were the hopes of scientific and anti¬ 
quarian discoveries. With a thrill, 
Johnny told himself, that he was an 
actor, albeit a humble one, in the making 
of history. He gazed with awe upon the 
Orientals, high in Officialdom, who 
glided about, their aloof dignity lend¬ 
ing impressiveness to the scene. Johnny 
Asher did not realize that his own, clean 
American good looks were noticeable, 
even in that throng, and that more than 
one head turned to glance again, at his 
broad shoulders, and merry blue eyes. 

Seeing a group of pressmen, one of 
whom he knew slightly, smoking and 
drinking coffee in a corner, Johnny 
joined them, and was welcomed, with the 
freemasonry of their mutual craft. 

“People are so excited, and interested 
in all these Egyptian superstitions,” 
said one of the younger men, ‘ ‘ that they 
will swallow any impossible tale.” 

“Impossible?” echoed Johnny’s ac¬ 
quaintance, Gregory Brown. “Well, 
I’ve been in Egypt three times, and I 
know things are true out here, that I 
wouldn’t believe for a moment, back 
home in Cincinnati. ’ ’ 

“Of course,” said Johnny earnestly. 
“Anyway, I came from Massachusetts, 
and it’s in my blood to believe in witch¬ 
craft.” 

The others laughed. 

“What about these rumors of poi¬ 
sons,” said another man, “being hidden 
in the tombs and which are supposed to 
be just as powerful as when they were 
put there, thousands of years ago ? ” 

“Anything is possible in Egypt,” in¬ 
sisted Gregory Brown. 

“And they say that the tombs are 
haunted by spirits, that are the guar¬ 
dians of the dead. I suppose Asher be¬ 
lieves that too.” 

* ‘ Implicitly, ’ ’ declared Johnny, with a 
twinkle of his blue eyes. 

“You must look out for yourselves,” 
drawled a thin, cadaverous looking man. 
“Venus inhabits the hills to the west of 
us, across the Nile. I understand it is 
one of her original homes, and under 
her Egyptian name of Athor, she springs 
up every evening, ready for fresh con¬ 
quests.” 

“And we see her as a star,” sighed 
the youngest reporter sentimentally. 

‘ ‘She is also figuratively represented,” 
murmured the thin one, “as a spotted 
cow!” 

Laughing, the group broke up. 


D ECLINING an invitation to join in 
a trip to the native dance halls of 
Luxor, Johnny Asher wandered out by 
himself on to a terrace, and stood contem¬ 
plating the foreign view before him. 
Near by, the native village, over the 
feathery tops of the palms, and date 
trees. Beyond, the Nile, pouring in 
drowsy majesty in its ages-oid way, and 
hanging over it, a low silver netting 
woven of stars so brilliant and so close 
the constellations seemed, in the hot, 
breathless Egyptian night. The sound 
of stringed instruments vibrated through 
the tliick, fragrant air, and soft sing¬ 
ing, scored now and then with a long, 
melodious call from the river. Johnny, 
responsive to the magical beauty of it 
all, sniffed and listened delightedly. 

Presently he became aware that one 
little minor refrain was being sung, over 
and over again, just beneath him, where 
a great mass of puz-ple bougainvilleas 
flowed down against the yellow walls of 
the terrace. Only a lilting phrase or 
two, hauntingly sad and sweet. Lured 
by the reiteration of its rhythm, and by 
the glamour and mystery of the night, 
Johnny swung himself over the railing, 
and through its smothering foliage. He 
landed on an open esplanade, or walk. 

In the brilliant starlight, stood the 
figure of a girl, slight and graceful, 
closely shrouded in the cloak and veil of 
Eastern womanhood. Against the neu¬ 
tral gray of her garments, gleamed at 
her breast one wide blossom, which 
seemed to have retained on its curving 
petals the blue of day’s sky. Was it 
from that pearly flower, that stole the 
odor of white hands plashing in reedy 
streams? Came the few, plaintive notes 
again, merely breathed this time, from 
behind a filmy veil that the young Amer¬ 
ican felt sure, hid lips of a more burning 
crimson than any he had ever known. 
He moved nearer the tantalizing form. 
Nearer—and nearer, until he could see 
in the balmy light, the girl’s dark eyes 
above her veil. They were blazing at 
him, languishing at him; teasing, tempt¬ 
ing, forbidding, until he felt his head 
swim. 

If he only knew a few words of her 
language. Johnny could but sigh with 
rapture, which he felt to be fatuous— 
and move still closer to the object of his 
sudden infatuation. The girl, however, 
drew back coquettishly as he advanced 
and he stopped for fear of driving her 
away. 

Her startled movement had loosened 
the flower at her bosom, and Johnny 
caught it up almost before it touched the 
ground. As he pressed it passionately 
to his mouth, there came an unmistak¬ 
able giggle from behind that maddening 


veil. With out-flung arms, Johnny 
sprang for her. But she eluded him, by 
bending lithely aside and vanished 
through the encircling greenery, and 
Johnny collided violently with a man, 
uprising under his very feet. He must 
have lain concealed, under the dense 
shadow of the hedge. 

A beggar evidently, as his greasy rags 
and bare legs proclaimed. A sturdy and 
vigorous beggar, for he laid so fast hold 
of Johnny, whining out an importunate 
appeal for alms, that the American had 
much ado to fling him off. Indeed, the 
two staggered together through the 
hedge of oleanders, and out on to the 
brightly lighted steps of the hotel, 
greatly to the amusement of the tourists 
gathered there. Asher cursing angrily, 
and the beggar clinging like a burr to 
the tail of his dinner jacket. 

One glance assured Asher that there 
was no sign of her he sought. Furiously 
embarrassed by the laughter directed at 
his plight, he turned upon his pursuer, 
but seeing the man’s face for the first 
time in the clear light, he recoiled in¬ 
voluntarily. The beggar’s swarthy 
countenance was seared with vicious 
lines, his right eye was gone, and he was 
indeed sufficiently ugly, to justify dis¬ 
gust. But what had startled Johnny 
was his appalling expression of hatred 
and malignancy. To end so unpleasant 
and silly a scene, Johnny crashed a 
silver coin into the beggar’s hand, and 
escaped into the hotel. 

Once in his own room, he examined 
devotedly the flower, which he had 
guarded. It was a Lotus, of the celestial 
blue, and its cool fragrance seemed like 
an emanation from the enchanting girl 
of the garden. 

Johnny went to bed that night with 
his head in a whirl, and quite ready to 
believe in any amount of Egyptian 
sorcery. 

'T'HE next morning, Johnny Asher, 
with his Confreres crossed the Nile, 
by the Luxor ferry. To their left and 
right the great, flat river swept away in 
sleepy reaches, the ripples on its edges, 
hissing against the sands as if they 
touched molten gold. Graceful dahabi- 
yehs, with pointed sails like bird’s wings, 
veered and turned and dipped in the hot 
sun. Wonderful spaces of desert showed 
on the river’s banks; sands of blazing 
primrose and amber, lanced here and 
there by clear edged, black shadows of 
rolling hills. The sky was of an ex¬ 
quisite turquoise, and high against it, 
on a billowy sand dune, Johnny saw a 
frieze of camels, moving in slow, quaint 
swaying. 


“That’s Clarence Langshaw’s private 
dahabiyeh,” remarked Gregory Brown, 
as he leaned by Johnny’s side. 

“Who’s he?” asked Johnny. 

“One of the richest newspaper men, 
in the middle west, ’ ’ replied Gregory. 
“His fad is buying small newspapers, 
and building up their circulation.” 

“Wish I knew him,” sighed the 
youngest reporter. 

“He’s got his daughter with him— 
Ethelbert—or some such name,” volun¬ 
teered the man who had talked of Venus 
the evening before. “I’ve seen her— 
she’s a peach:” 

“Is she?” said Johnny, his handsome 
young face quite indifferent. 

He was not interested in any girl save 
one, whose spiritlike flower was care¬ 
fully pressed and folded away in his 
pocketbook. 

They landed, and on donkeys, took 
their way across the level area near the 
river, which was covered for more than 
a mile at high water. Now, camels were 
bringing full water jars, whose precious 
liquid was to be emptied into mud 
troughs, that were protected by wrnven 
mats. Soon the pressmen reached the 
barren waste of tawny foot hills, and 
beyond rose the rough mountainous 
cliffs, among which were hidden the 
treasures of old, that they had come to 
study. 

Today was principally spent in wait¬ 
ing about in the terrific sunshine at the 
Tomb of the Kings. Hours were passed 
in watching important looking officials, 
Egyptian and English, bustle in and 
out, of passages, and excavated openings, 
. in the cliffs. They were followed by 
.various attendants, and native bearers 
in white robes. 

Johnny returned to his hotel at night 
with few notes, and a pounding head¬ 
ache. An hour’s nap and a bath, how¬ 
ever, restored him to all his accustomed 
enthusiasm. 

After dinner, he spent some time 
strolling about the hotel, in the hopes of 
seeing the girl of the lotus flower—but 
his quest was unrewarded. 

It was strange, he thought, how dis¬ 
appointed he felt. How could her per¬ 
sonality have made so deep an impres¬ 
sion upon him, in only one, and that a 
very mystifying, interview? 

At last he hired a dragoman, from 
among those hanging about, outside the 
. hotel, and signified his desire . to go 
through the native village. , 

Narrow alleys of fathomless blackness, 
between mud walls; open doorways 
whence came sounds of music and 
. streamlets of light, through which glided 
inky forms with water jar’s balanced 
upon their heads. A sudden flutter of a 
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scarlet robe, flashing by, and .the glitter 
of. a shiny, headdress and a tinkling 
laugh, lingering behind, like a bright re¬ 
flection. . ' 

Turtle doves cooed;, and running water 
rustled refreshingly. In a lighted court¬ 
yard a wandering magician had spread 
his cloth. He .performed his marvels to 
astonished spectators,; who leaned upon 
each other’s shoulders, stripping sugar 
cane with their gleaming teeth, while 
gaunt dogs prowled hungrily on the out¬ 
skirts. • . . • •• • ■ ' 

Fascinated, Johnny loitered along, 
listening to his dragoman’s, droning ex¬ 
planations. 

Suddenly he stopped short. He had 
caught the melody of that plaintive song, 
which had so intrigued him the evening 
before. . \ • 

It came from an open doorway on his 
right, and without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion Johnny stepped into its archway. 
The interior was ; dimly lit, and at first 
he could make out only some flitting gray 
shapes. There was a shuffling and a 
whispering. The next instant a tiny 
light sprang up, and Johnny had a eon- 
fused- glimpse of a low divan, heaped 
with cushions, behind which hung a blue 
curtain. 

He had no’time—pr—wish—to absorb 
other details. For rising from the divan 
was the . girl of the lotiis flower. The 
same cloak and veil, the same slight 
shape, the same great dark eyes, beaming 
shadows in the uncertain light. What 
potent spell came from her? 

What floating, insidious perfume 
ravished his senses? What misty incense 
transported him to .uncharted regions of 
elysian but strangely enervating bliss? 

As in a trance, Johnny saw himself 
taking out his faded blossom to show 
lier ; saw her in an abandonment of re¬ 
sponsive delight, tear a fresh blue lotus 
from: her bosom, saw: himself put both 
flowers carefully away oyer his heart. 

He heard his dragoman calling him 
anxiously from without. . But. the door 
had unaccountably and most convenient¬ 
ly closed, and Johnny had no wish to 
open it. In fact, he never wished to 
move again, V. ... 

Then ail in a breath, everything 
seemed to happen at once. The girl of 
the lotus flower, illusive, witching, was 
‘ on his breastin the very second that his 
arms closed about the willowy, yielding 
body, she fell, away from him; there was 
a cry of agony; and the hideous, one- 
eyed 'beggar' sprang again from some 
concealing shadows, near the door and 
flung his loathsome rags, with mad.fury 
upon;. Jphjiny. Taken, unawares, .be¬ 
wildered and half hypnotized us he was, 
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Asher staggered back from the on¬ 
slaught, and brought up against the wall 
with a crash. Before he could recover 
. himself, he saw to. his horror the beggar 
turn to the cowering girl, and bring both 
clenched fists down brutally upon her 
head. As Johnny ..sprang for him, the 
room was full of fighting forms—men 
poured through an inner door, and 
among them he was overcome. 

By this. time, his dragoman had suc¬ 
ceeded in bursting open the outer door. 

. But his entrance only . completed 
Johnny’s defeat, for the dragoman 
joined with.the beggar’s devils of friends 
in hustling the American from the house. 
In vain J ohuny struck and twisted and 
raged. Before his very eyes, the girl of 
the lotus flower was being beaten and 
thrust into the inner recesses of the 
house, while he was ignominiously forced 
out into the street. Men were running 
up the alley ways, now, jabbering, ex¬ 
cited and menacing, their feet padding 
through the dark. 

“Come away, Sir, come away,” 
gasped the dragoman, as Asher fairly 
danced with fury before the closed door. 
“I can do no more with them, and I am 
responsible for your safety.” 

“What do I care for you and your 
responsibility?” Johnny panted, half 
sobbing with despair. “But you’re all 
too much for me, I can’t fight a whole 
village, of course. But if I go now, I’ll 
get help at the hotel and come back to— 
to rescue Tier.” 

“Yes, Sir, yes, if you will only come 
now,” pleaded the dragoman. 

When, however, he reached the hotel, 
Asher was sick and faint. Moreover, a 
deathly reaction had him in its numbing 
grasp. 

■fTTHETHER he had received rougher 

’ ' handling in the one-e-yed beggar’s 
.house than he had realized, or whether 
it was the chilly recoil from the tearing 
emotions of some delicious incantation 
there cast upon him, Johnny could not 
determine. 

Exhausted and puzzled, he sat . by his 
open window, and tried to think through 
his problems. 

Rescue—rescue for his lovely lotus 
blossom. 

By all his quivering nerves, he felt 
assured that she returned his suddenly 
absorbing passion. If he did not move, 
to what ghastly fate was that innocent 
child reserved ? Could the one-eyed old 
monster be her father? Could such, ex¬ 
quisite youth have sprung from so- shock¬ 
ing a wreck? Evidently, however, she 
‘ was completely in his power for the pres¬ 
ent, and Johnny had only the vaguest 
notions of how far under Egyptian law, 
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he could interfere with parental or guar¬ 
dian authority. 

: Then, suppose that he succeeded 
against all obstacles, in rescuing her— 
which meant taking her away from her 
own home and people—what on earth 
could, he do, with a beautiful Egyptian 
damsel of whose language even he did', 
not speak one word, and of whose reli¬ 
gion he had only the wildest ideas as to 
its being an idolatrous flummery? He 
could not conceivably marry her, and 
take her home to his own New England 
town. He had a momentary vision of 
her taking tea, Sunday night, with his 
Aunt Priscilla. 

As to any other relationship—Johnny 
shook his head. Although he had knocked 
about, taking care of himself since he 
was thirteen, he was a gentleman, and 
quite simply, he decided now, that an 
entanglement, was entirely out of the 
question. 

He went to bed, feeling virtuous, and 
worried, and decidedly low in his mind. 

The next day’s work was a repetition 
of the preceding one’s. 

In the late afternoon, the crowd of 
pressmen had returned to the ferry 
crossing the Nile, and were about to em¬ 
bark on their homeward way. Johnny 
was chatting with Gregory Brown, when 
he noticed one of the donkey boys, loiter¬ 
ing persistently near, in his picturesque 
dress of baggy white trousers, turban, 
and gay striped cotton jacket, Johnny 
had never seen the boy before, but he 
realized that he was making urgent 
signs, as if desirous of secretly attract¬ 
ing his attention. 

With a casual word Or two, Johnny 
strolled away from his companions. As 
h£ passed the Egyptian lad, the latter 
with sly cunning, slipped into Johnny’s 
hand a small packet of coarse paper. 
Within it, lay in fragrant beauty, a blue 
lotus flower, and on the paper were writ¬ 
ten some Egyptian characters which 
Johnny could not read, and the English 
word: “help,” thrice repeated. 

The blood rushed to Johnny’s head. 
His pathetic darling! In trouble, and 
appealing to him. Not the faintest hesi¬ 
tation clogged the spring of his whole 
being towards her, in chivalrous self¬ 
spending. Eagerly he looked about for 
the Egyptian lad. He had turned back 
now, leading an unusually large and 
fresh appearing donkey, and made 
vehement signs to Asher to mount. 

■^OT WISHING to encounter the ridi- 
^ ^ cule of his fellow craftsmen, 
should they divine his errand, yet real¬ 
izing that he could not go back over the 
level sands without their seeing him, 
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Asher called to them a hasty and pur¬ 
posely incoherent, explanation of having 
forgotten something,, and being obliged 
to go back to the Tombs of the Kings. 
Then . springing upon the donkey, he 
made off as fast as the-creature eould 
go, the boy in evident delight, running 
by his side. 

He heard Gregory and the others, 
shouting vague remonstrances, but he 
only waved his hand, in reassurance and 
farewell. 

“Crazy lad! What on earth is he up 
to now!” ejaculated Gregory. “It isn’t 
safe to go off like that alone, with twi¬ 
light coming on. The hills are full of 
robbers and every kind of devilment.” 

“Oh! he’ll be right back,” declared 
one of the men, who did not want his 
own dinner delayed. 

“Besides;” added another, “there are 
a lot of people still at the tombs. Asher 
will come down with some of them. ’ ’ 

After all, it was really no body’s busi¬ 
ness what Johnny Asher chose to do. So 
having cast an anxious glance or two 
after his fast retreating figure, Gregory 
Brown embarked with the others. 

But his friends’ anxiety would have 
been greatly augmented, had they known 
that it was not towards the Tombs of the 
Kings, that Johnny’s youthful guide was 
leading him. 

When the boy first urged the donkey 
out of the beaten path, and towards the 
more unfrequented part of the hills, ly¬ 
ing to their left, Johnny had jerked the 
animal to a standstill. But the boy had 
used a potent method to overcome his 
doubts. He pointed to the pocket where 
he had seen Johnny place the lotus flow¬ 
er, and made heartrending signals of 
distress. It was sufficient. Johnny 
abandoned himself again to the guid¬ 
ance of the young Egyptian. 

Before them now, the craggy range 
of the Western hills cropped up purple 
and darkly mysterious, against the fast 
fading sunset lights. Venus—Athor— 
blazed in startling radiance, and to her, 
Johnny consecrated his mission with a 
queer, superstitious certainty that she 
would see him through. 

On they went, over the heaps and bil¬ 
lows of pale sand, mouse color in the 
ashy light, and tempest and wind 
wrought into dreary, uneven hummocks. 
Sands gave place to arid, broken rocks, 
melancholy with the silence of barren¬ 
ness. Rapidly they jogged towards the 
eminence Of clifts, towering high and 
ragged. Utter lonelihess spread arpund 
them its eerie appealing charm. 

A dozen excellent reasons presented 
themselves to Asher, for going back; only 
one for proceeding. But that one was 


of such overwhelming importance; that 
it swallowed up all opposing arguments. 
His lotus flower called. 

NJ1GHT came, with the quickness of 

' desert climes. Myriads of stars 
hung in the sultry sky, heavily, as - if 
almost ready to slide down on shafts of 
their own sparkles. They throbbed and 
hummed in well-nigh unbearable beauty 
and in colors unknown and unsung. 

Why had he been such a fool 
leave his good American gun 
him? Why had he been such a double*: 
dyed fool as to bring his money with' 
him? Why had he not persuaded some off 
his acquaintances to share the adventure' 
with him ? At last, and at least, thought 
Asher grimly, as he gazed up at the cliff 
now looming directly over him, and then 
around at the darkness, tangible as cur¬ 
taining velvet—why had he not given' 
Gregory some inkling where to lead the 
search for his body? 

Suddenly, the Egyptian laid a detain¬ 
ing hand on the bridle, and stopped the 
panting donkey. Then he gave a long, 
soaring call, repeating it at intervals 
three times. Before Johnny had time to 
do more than wonder what this new pro¬ 
ceeding meant, a light gleamed, in the 
side of the cliff, to the foot of which they 
had closely approached. The light 
showed itself to be in a cave, and out¬ 
lined the rugged entrance. The boy 
gurgled a phrase of satisfaction, and 
pulled suggestively at Johnny’s arm. 

But the young American needed no 
such prompting to dismount. For he 
saw drift into the haze of lemon and 
silver light, a graceful veiled form. In 
a frame of night he saw her—and omi 
her breast a lotus flower. 

Jumping from the donkey Asher flung 
himself at the rocks, calling upon his 
guide to assist him in finding a way 
up them. But the young rascal only 
sprang into the vacated saddle and made 
off into the night, the diminishing clat¬ 
ter of hoofs, rising through the hot air, 
to warn Johnny of his deserted state.- 

Scrambling madly to gain a footing, 
Johnny stumbled and almost fell over, 
what to his joy proved to be the begin* 
ning of a crude flight of steps, cut in 
the limestone. Up these he rushed, see¬ 
ing to his dismay, as he did so, a brawny 
hand seize the girl and drag her back 
from the entrance of the cave. As he 
clambered within it, she was already at 
some little distance, being hurried away 
from him into a low, winding passage 
of ravine, that penetrated the rocks. The 
muffled form who compelled her for¬ 
ward, carried a torch, and the haste of 
their going caused its spluttering light 
to waver and sink. 



Johnny dashed after them, shouting 
commands and prayers, and he thought 
he heard her voice, in faint, imploring 
answer. But he could not gain upon the 
fleeing couple, for so twisting and so 
rough was the path, as it led deeper 
and .deeper among the hills, that he was 
constantly delayed by bringing up with 
a. bang, against some projecting rock, 
masked by the uncertain light. 

Then with a final flare, the torch was 
totally extinguished. 

Darkness seemed to leap upon him like 
a creature of actuality, and cling, im¬ 
peding his progress. Perforce, he had 
now to feel his way slowly forward. He 
still shouted from time to time; weird 
echoes tumbling back. 

The ravine or chasm, spread out into 
wider spaces and here and there Johnny 
caught glimpses of the starry sky, 
through riven apertures. It was more by 
sensing, than by actual knowledge, that 
he knew subterranean sepulchers, exca¬ 
vated mummy-pits, honeycombed the 
rocks, and yawned treacherously for his 
lost and faltering footsteps. 

Now began heavings and motions of 
the air, soft flutterings as unseen wings 
whimpered by him. Came now, a shrill, 
tiny shriek. 

“The spirits, that guard these hell¬ 
holes of tombs, in ravening throes at my 
desecrating presence!” shuddered John¬ 
ny’s imagination. 

“Bats!” grunted Johnny’s common- 
sense. 

. Then, all of a sudden, as he stumbled 
round a shelf of rock, he caught a gleam 
of light. With renewed hope, he pressed 
on, A couple more comers turned, and 
he was in a square room or cave. T}ie 
torch relighted and stuck in a metal 
jrolder, showed the walls, crudely dec¬ 
orated with forbidding monstrosities, 
queer Egyptian delineations in black and 
scarlet. In the center—motionless—was 
the fair form he sought. Again the 
sweet, enervating incense filled the air, 
inundating his whole being. 

But what is this! His longing arms, 
closing upon her, fell apart as if galvan¬ 
ized ; his glad cry, was choked into a gasp 
of horror. For the veil, falling, had 
disclosed the shriveled, distorted fea¬ 
tures of an old hag. Wonderful Egyp¬ 
tian eyes—yes—-but bald and toothless, 
with dried, and yellowing flesh. 

TTE HAD been deceived by devilish 
-*• cunning. His lotus flower girl did 
not exist, had never existed, save in his 
own loving fancy. Vaporous fumes of 
a deadly deliciousness bewildered him. 
Was it really the emaciated, half-naked 
form of an impish, filthy;crone, old, oh! 
so old, who danced before him, with 
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yelps of derision, or was it a; demon, ris¬ 
en from the graves of these accursed 
hills, to torment and confound him? 

With a last mocking shout, the old 
hag dashed the torch to the ground. 

In the ensuing blackness, Johnny felt 
no surprise at being pounced upon by 
several men at once. It seemed he would 
never feel any emotion again. The men¬ 
tal shock, coming upon his overwrought 
state, the demoralizing relaxation of the 
perfume whose deathly fumes palsied 
his very thoughts, rendered him callous 
to what now became of him. 

He struggled, however, with hopeless 
gallantry, again overwhelming odds, 
but was thrown to the ground; his feet 
bound together, and his hands tied be¬ 
hind his back. His captors, panting and 
chattering gruesomely in the dark, pro¬ 
ceeded to search his pockets. Johnny 
could not bring himself to care greatly, 
when his watch and money and all his 
smaller valuables were rifled. So that 
was the meaning of it all, was it? Bob¬ 
bery! 

Johnny wondered dully what was the 
price of dreams. 

Suddenly he came to his full senses 
with an agonizing jolt. Twice before 
he had felt those awful slimy rags; those 
powerful hands. The one-eyed beggar 
was aiding the other men to force over 
his head a stifling bag. Now indeed, 
Johnny put forth all his strength, in a 
mad effort for freedom. But unavail- 
ingly. The bag was crushed close and 
its folds fastened tightly about his neck. 

With an awful despair, Johnny heard 
retreating footsteps; knew that the men 
had gone; knew that he was abandoned. 
He was strangling, suffocating, dying— 
alone and betrayed. 

But the healthy surge of his blood, 
bade, him make one more effort for life— 
bare life, which had never seemed sp 
sweet before. Beating down the panic 
dizziness which was assailing him, he 
heaved his strong young body, up against 
the rocks beside him, striving desperate¬ 
ly to tear off the bag. His lungs were 
bursting, it could not last long. His 
totally unguided struggles, frantic and 
helpless, as he turned and wrenched, 
caused him to cover some little distance. 
Suddenly he realized with sickening ter¬ 
ror, that he was on the edge of a preei- 
pice. Before he could stop himself, he 
was rolling over the verge. 

It was in reality his salvation. For 
in .falling, the bag caught on a sharp 
spear of rock,. and ripped open. Badly 
gouged as his head was.at the same time, 
the rush of air,to his suffocating lungs— 
fresh as if with Heaven’s dew—revived 
him. And the fall was not considerable, 
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merely a few feet to a bed of compar¬ 
atively soft and crumbling shale. 

Air—blessed air. Johnny lay taking 
great breaths, and hardly feeling the 
blood that dripped down from the cut 
on his head. 

But what if the one-eyed ruffian 
should return, and with his companions, 
decide to torture him, in his abject help¬ 
lessness? An unbalanced fear prodded 
Johnny to roll about in the darkuess, un¬ 
til he located a sharp flint and succeeded 
in filing through the cords that bound his 
feet, a slow and painful process. Not 
daring to waste time in freeing his arms, 
but submitting to the misery of their 
cramped muscles, lie staggered up and 
began an endeavor to find some way out 
of the graveyard of hills. 

V/ith the blood trickling down on to 
the tom bag dangling about his neck 
he moved cautiously forward. He was 
obliged to test each turning with out¬ 
stretched foot, les his sink into some 
mummy-hole, some frightful cavern of 
death. At intervals, his dazed glances 
saw stars, through rifts in the imprison¬ 
ing crags and each one was Athor, 
beaming in serene unconcern. Ah! his 
lost love. 

On and on he wandered, groping 
through endless, inter-communicating 
channels. It seemed as if he had been 
moving forever through these dark 
places of solitude. He was becoming 
exhausted. The loss of blood from the 
wound on his head; the hours of exer¬ 
tion in the sultry air; and the thirst 
which brought a burning fever, com¬ 
bined with the after effects of the vitiat¬ 
ing perfume, to sap and drain away his 
strength. 

Only a certain doggedness of courage, 
which remained when all hope had gone, 
kept him moving now. He knew if he 
let himself sit down to rest, he would 
never go on again. His arms had stopped 
hurting, they were lucky—they were al¬ 
ready dead! 

He saw all sorts of things, whirling in 
snapping splinters of light, about him. 
He heard all sorts of voices. He was 
conscious of replying to them politely, 
once or twice. This struck him as funny, 
and he laughed aloud, but the sound of 
his own laughter frightened him hor¬ 
ribly. Was he going mad! 

The fixed idea that he must keep on 
walking had became an obsession with 
him. When therefore, his progress was 
at last blocked by a smooth wall of metal, 
he inanely tried to walk through it. It 
did'not seem to him at all peculiar that 
his pushing shoulder caused the metal 
wall to move. Nor was he surprised, 
when with a rumbling, it slid back, dis- 
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AN EGYPTIAN LOTUS 


dosing an incline, up which soared a 
flood of light. 

Doltisbly he stumbled down, the slop¬ 
ing path, and found himself at its foot, 
in a large hall, full of the soft refulgence 
of reflected lights. The walls were 
splendidly decorated with Egyptian 
paintings of most elaborate execution 
and vivid coloring, group after group, 
among which writhed the endless coils 
and folds of enormous serpents. The 
roof was covered with golden stars, 
crowns and winged-globes. Was it 
Athor f 

In his tom and blood-stained clothes 
Johnny stood, swaying unsteadily. 

Then from the far end of the rocky 
chamber, there floated toward him, the 
well-known cloaked figure; willowy, 
erect, graceful. But the veil was gone, 
to reveal a girl’s face, fair with youth. 
The same dark eyes, into which he had 
closely gazed, in a garden once, in the 
far distant past, by a bougainvillea vine. 

Then a surprised, young voice cried 
out: 

‘* Oh! Father look! Here’s a man, and 
he’s hurt.” 

“And you,” remarked Johnny, quite 
casually, “are a girl.” 

Whereupon he pitched forward in a 
swoon at the feet of Ethelbert Langshaw. 

When Johnny regained his senses, ly¬ 
ing comfortably on a steamer rug; some¬ 
one nibbing his numbed arms and some¬ 
one else dropping chilled water between 
his lips; he still thought he was in some 
sort of Egyptian heaven. For over him 
leaned the lovely lotus flower girl, and 
she did not really exist, he knew. 

I T WAS some little time before he 
could understand that his involun¬ 
tary rescuers, were a party of Ameri¬ 
cans, from Mr. Langshaw’s dahabiyeh, 
who had come in the cool of the dawn— 
for Asher’s adventure had lasted a whole 
night long—to observe one of the elec¬ 
trically lighted tombs. 

“Lucky for you, young man, that we 
came,” declared Clarence Langshaw em¬ 
phatically. “That you should have ac¬ 
cidentally opened the panel above there, 
is not so strange, hut how on earth did 


you ever find your way to it, alone and 
in such a condition?” 

Johnny, pulling himself together, told 
all his amazing story, adding his belief 
that he had been drugged, both in the 
one-eyed beggar’s house, and in the rob¬ 
bers’ den. 

“Quite likely,” commented Mr. Laug- 
shaw, “these people have almost un¬ 
canny knowledge of perfumes and pois¬ 
ons and potions of all kinds.” 

“I can explain some part of these 
mysteries,” said Ethelbert Langshaw, 
as she sat by Johnny’s side. “I was the 
girl in the garden, night before last,” 

“You were!” cried Johnny in 
ecstasy. 

“Yes,” said Ethelbert with a most 
becoming blush. “I was waiting for 
you, Father. I did not see the beggar. 
I was singing a little song, one of our 
boatmen taught me. I had noticed Mi’. 
Asher sitting with Gregory Brown, so 
when he jumped over the terrace, I, Oh! 
I just thought I’d have a little fun. Of 
course,” she added with a tilt of her 
pretty chin, “I never thought I’d be 
found out, and I have not seen Mr. Ash¬ 
er from then, until just now.” 

“This' really explains everything,” 
said Mr. Langshaw, who seemed to be 
trying to hide a smile of amused in¬ 
dulgence, as he shook his head at his 
embarrassed daughter, “The beggar 
was clever enough to notice that an 
Egyptian girl, as he may really have 
thought Ethelbert, who wears their cos¬ 
tume for convenience, had attracted 
you, and he saw a chance of profit in 
developing your fancy for them,” 

“But how did he know I was going 
to the native village ? ’ ’ asked Johnny.. 

“Simply by having a spy in the 
grounds of the hotel to notify him when 
to set the stage for your benefit.” 

“How could I have been so incredibly 
stupid?” murmured Johnny, looking up 
at Ethelbert, who comforted him with a 
fugitive little smile of forgiveness. 

“My knowledge of the Egyptian char¬ 
acter,” continued Mr. Langshaw, “leads 
me to believe that those men did not 
mean to leave you to die—they fear 
their own government too much. They 


undoubtedly went back to try and force 
more money from you, like a ransom. 
But your fortunate fall cheated them.” 

“You will try to have them arrested, 
won’t you?” asked one of the party. 

“Not if he takes my advice,” said Mr. 
Langshaw, and Johnny earnestly signi¬ 
fied his willingness to do so. “It would 
be only a useless expense and trouble. 
The one-eyed beggar, the old hag, and 
the donkey boy will vanish, and every 
one else in the place will swear no such 
persons ever existed.” 

“1 will most certainly be guided by 
you,” said Johnny, 

“Then you must allow me,” said the 
older man gracefully, “since my advice 
precludes your recovering your valu¬ 
ables, and also because it was really my 
madcap daughter’s prank that led you 
into all the trouble in the beginning, to 
offer you the opportunity of writing 
some articles on your impressions of 
Egypt, for one of the papers in which 
I am interested.” 

“I shall be most grateful, Sir,” said 
Johnny simply. 

An hour later, he sat by Ethelbert’s 
side in the Langsbaws’ dahabiyeh. 

Dreams sometimes come true. 

The Nile, in broad tender blues, 
stretched away to the sea from the sun¬ 
light. Inevitable in its flowing, and in¬ 
scrutable as of old, when in forgotten 
rites, there had mingled with its waters, 
wines of sacrifice, and mauve flowers 
and sweetest juiees of fruits. It had 
carried lovers before. 

Johnny took from his breast, the three 
lotus blossoms and showed them to 
Ethelbert. 

“This is yours,” he said, indicating 
the most faded, “the one you dropped 
in the garden.” Then he threw the 
others into the Nile. 

“I have something to confess,” mur¬ 
mured Ethelbert. 

Johnny glanced over his shoulder. No 
one was observing them. He moved 
close, very close to the graceful, shrouded 
form. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, “and then, 
I will confess something.” 

“I dropped it on purpose,” she said. 


Deaths by Lightning 


A T a burying place called Ahade, in the county of Donegal, 
in Ireland, there was lately dug up a piece of flat stone, 
about three feet by two, the device on which was a figure of 
Death, with a how and arrow, shooting at a woman with a hoy 
in her arms; and underneath was an inscription in Irish 
characters, of which the following is a translation: 

“Here are deposited, with a design of mingling them with 
the parent earth from which the mortal part came, a mother 
who loved her son to the hour of his death. She clasped him 


to her bosom with all the joy of a parent, the pulse of whose 
heart beat with maternal affection; and in the very moment 
whilst the gladness of joy danced in the pupil of the boy’s 
eyes, and the mother’s bosom swelled with transport—Death’s 
arrow, in a flash of lightning, pierced them both in a vital 
part, and totally dissolving the entrails of the son, without in¬ 
juring his skin, and burning to a cinder the liver of the 
mother, sent them out of this world at one and the same mo¬ 
ment of time, in the year 1343.” 



DEEP SEA GAME 

By ARTHUR J. MESSIER 


W HEN a fishing launch is sighted 
put dng into the Crescent Bay 
of Avalon at Catalina Island, 
the vacationists look seaward with inter¬ 
est. If the approaching launch displays 
a tuna flag—symbolic of having caught 
at least one of that game fish—the in¬ 
terest is manifested in expressions of 
“Let’s go see if it’s big enough to get 
a button from the Tuna Club.” 

But when the mast of the little craft 
carries both tuna and swordfish flags, 
the interest is displayed in action. The 
boardwalk is vacated. Purchases in the 
little stores along Wriglet Way are cur¬ 
tailed. Small boys take up the cry of 
'‘Fishin’ boat’s coinin’ in! Fishin’ boat’s 
cornin’ in!” and long before the fishing 
launch has reached the float at the end of 
the pier, the concerted movement from 
all sides has abruptly taken on the 
semblance of an exodus. Each man, 
woman and child striving to be the first 
to reach the end of the pier and gain 
the first glimpse of fisherman and catch. 

It was on one of such occasions that 
two men, plainly from the desert coun¬ 
try, were caught by the turmoil from a 
point about the middle of the pier and 
carried unwillingly by curious, onrush- 
ing hordes, until the two bewildered men 
were pressed flat against the rail at the 
extreme end of the pier and it seemed 
that they must necessarily jump into the 
ocean and swim ashore if they valued 
their lives. 

One of them, a broad-shouldered, blue¬ 
eyed, placid man with a tinge of color 
under tanned cheeks, was Dick Brownell 
of the revenue service. The man with 
him was Jack Crowley, the tall, sBm, red¬ 
headed Texan who had accompanied 
Brownell on so many expeditions against 
smugglers along the Mexican border. 

“Wh—what do you make of it?” he 
breathlessly asked, plainly angered by 
his treatment from the mob. 

“Guess they’re more "anxious than 
you and me, Jack,” coolly returned 
Brownell. “They want to see li’l tuna 
and li’l swordfish,” he added, easing 
his body from the railing with his broad 
hairy hand. 

Just then, the fishing launch that had 
been responsible for the commotion 
touched at the float. The bushy-browed 
captain threw a hawser to a waiting at¬ 
tendant and the launch came to, rising 


and falling gently with the ground 
swells. 

A sun-burned, stocky man in careful 
fishing togs slowly rose from one of the 
swivel chairs at the stern, stepped on the 
rail and jumped to the float. 

Brownell’s hand suddenly gripped 
Crowley’s arms. His face was tense as he 
kept his eyes on the fisherman, then it 
relaxed into a peculiar combination of 
smiling bps and steady, obstinate eyes. 
It was Brownell’s characteristic smile of 
action. The smile that always came to 
him with the grim determination to fight 
—and win out. 

“What’s the big idea?” gruffly de¬ 
manded Crowley. 

“Trail him, Jack,” Brownell quietly 
leaned over and whispered. “Find out 
all you can about what he’s doing here.” 

“Suppose you do that little thing 
yourself,” obstinately retorted Crowley. 
“I’m here on a vacation, and this is my 
first day.” 

“It’s Bowser, Chic Bowser,” said 
Brownell, keeping his eyes on the man. 
“He’ll know me the moment he sets eyes 
on me. Big game going on, Jack. Oth¬ 
erwise, he wouldn’t be here.” 

Crowley looked at the fisherman ap¬ 
praisingly, scowled as he glanced back 
at Brownell, then shrugged hopelessly 
and wormed his way along the rail to 
the plank that ran up from the float 
and waited. 

Bowser was helping unload the fish to 
the float. This task finished, he spoke 
in undertones to the captain, then came 
up the plank. 

Brownell kept looking down at the 
float. Seemingly, he was engrossed in 
the novel sight afforded by the big yel¬ 
low fin tuna and the three hundred 
pound marlin, but his mind was far off. 
He was thinking of that night three 
years ago when Chic Bowser had wound¬ 
ed him in a running fight—and gotten 
away. Thinking how the boys -had 
jeered and called him an infant when 
he had been forced to report failure in 
capturing the smuggler. “I'll get him, 
somewhere, some time,” he had boasted 
in hurt pride. And now Bowser had- 
bobbed up when he was least expected. 

Brownell risked a glance over his 
shoulder. He could see Bowser in the 
thinning mob fifty feet away, protesting 


against the efforts of an “official” 
photographer. No wonder he refused to 
be photographed with his catch. Too 
many people were apt to see the picture 
of the “sportsman” when posted in the 
glass case with other record breakers. 

Vaguely, he heard the captain remark 
that it had taken thirty minutes to land E- 
the swordfish and that it had jumped 
nineteen times. He watched the enor¬ 
mous yellow fin tuna being carried across 
the float, up the plank to the pier itself; 
but it held no particular interest for 
him. He was thinking of Bowser, try¬ 
ing to formulate some plan that would 
land the smuggler. Still, no plan could 
be complete without Crowley’s report. 

But what was Bowser’s game? Why 
was he in Catalina ? Smuggling of course, 
but why choose a base so remote from 
the Mexican border? 

He heard a yell back of him. It was 
the captain importuning a helper for so 
carelessly handling the fish. “Didn’t 
you hear me say the big ones are to be 
mounted!” the man bellowed. “Pick 
’em up and carry ’em to the scales!” 

In a flash, it came to him. That was 
part of the scheme—mounting that fish. 
Why else would a man like Bowser have 
them mounted? That was it. Bowser 
was smuggling opium to the mainland 
in the stuffed fish! But where did he 
get it? Mexico, no doubt. Perhaps he 
brought it up in that fishing launch. 

He fell in with the group that was 
surrounding the Tuna Club’s official 
scales. Saw the scale register two hun¬ 
dred and forty pounds. Heiyd the com¬ 
ment of admiration and the captain’s 
statement that it was the biggest yellow 
fin in years, but it was not the breaking 
of records that brought a smile to his 
lips-—it was the thought of the number 
of cans of brown sticky stuff that could 
be concealed in the fish when mounted. 

He must get to that launch, somehow. 
Maybe it would reveal something im¬ 
portant. He touched the captain’s arm. 

“You run the Gray Goose?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“Yep,” said the captain, struggling 
to maintain his hold on one end of the 
tuna os it was being lifted from the 
scales. 

“I’ve been wondering if I could rent 
it for a few days.” 
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The captain shook his head. “Char¬ 
tered for the season. But if it’s to go 
fishing, my son’s got a launch—the 
Lollito. He knows the fishing grounds 
as well as I do.” He produced a card 
and handed it over. “You’ll find him 
on the pier after supper: locker number 
fourteen,” he added. 

Brownell pocketed the card. This did 
not please him. He had his mind set 
on getting on the Gray Goose before 
Crowley returned. Now it appeared that 
the visit must be indefinitely delayed. 

He returned to the end of the pier, 
produced his pipe, filled it and, almost 
deliberately, he applied a match. “Char¬ 
tered for the season,” he mused. “We’ll 
have to shorten that season.” 

The Gray Goose was shoved off. The 
captain threw in the clutch and the 
launch veered to the right and headed 
directly for a small row boat two hun¬ 
dred yards from the float. In a moment, 
the Gray Goose lay at anchor and the 
captain was rowin'* back to the pier. 

T> ROWNELL chuckled. It would soon 
be dark. Simple, then, to get to the 
Gray Goose and take plenty of time in 
looking it over. In the meantime, there 
was nothing to prevent visiting the little 
taxidermist shop along the waterfront. 
He had seen it that afternoon. No doubt 
that was where Bowser was having his 
fish mounted. 

The taxidermist was a little weazened 
old man with protruding rheumic eyes 
and a bald head. He came shuffling 
behind a glass case, rubbing his hands 
in anticipation. 

“Anything in my line?” he asked, in 
a dry, colorless voice. 

Brownell glanced around the little 
shop. The walls were covered with 
mounted flying fish, sea bass and al- 
baeores; a few blow fish, suspended on 
wires. “I’m wondering if you have any 
such thing as swordfish, or good sized 
tuna,” said Brownell easily. 

The taxidermist shook his head. It 
was evident that he was disappointed. 
“This is all I have,” he said, pointing 
to the wall. 

“All too small. I want either a big 
marlin or a good sized tuna.” Brownell’s 
glance shifted to the little workroom at 
the back. Through the partly opened 
door he saw a big swordfish on the work 
table. He took a step toward it. “Ah! 
That’s what I want,” he said, stepping 
into the workroom. 

As if filled with resentment, the taxi¬ 
dermist had followed. He was visibly 
nervous. His long, emaciated fingers 
tapped the edge of the work table. ‘ ‘ That 


—that isn’t for sale. ’ ’ The old man was 
flushed now; his forehead dotted with 
perspiration. “That isn’t for sale,” he 
repeated, “and this is my workroom. 
It’s—it’s private.” 

The man’s agitation amused Brownell. 
It could only mean one thing. It could 
only mean that he had something to con¬ 
ceal. He ran his hand over the sword¬ 
fish, his strong fingers pressed hard. 
There was something bulky under his 
touch. Something hard and sharp—like 
the edge of a can. His expression of 
, amusement suddenly changed to the 
combination of smiling lips and steady, 
obstinate eyes. 

“So, you’re mixed up in the game 
with Bowser,” he said evenly. 

The taxidermist went white. His lips 
trembled. His eyes grew wild and he 
leaned on the edge of the table for sup¬ 
port. “What game? There must be 
some mistake. I—I don’t understand,” 
he quavered. 

Brownell turned the swordfish over 
and quickly ripped open the under side. 
He pulled out some wads of excelsior, 
then a small tin can. “I don’t suppose 
you understand what this is,” he said 
holding the can before the old man’s 
face, “nor why you put it in that fish.” 

The taxidermist sank into a chair. His 
lips moved, but no words came. 

“I’m not going to ask you to explain 
to me,’’ continued Brownell. “You will 
be given the chance to explain to the 
judge.” 

“You mean! You mean you’re going 
to ar-rest me?” came the old man’s voice 
shakily. 

“Exactly.” 

There .was a sudden wail. The old 
man had fallen to his knees and grasped 
Brownell’s hand. “Please! Please let 
me tell you what I know. It’s not much, 
but, please, please believe me.” 

Brownell looked down at the wither¬ 
ing old man. There was something in 
those eyes, that voice, that rang true. 
He pointed to the chair and bade the 
old man to arise. 

“I didn’t know these cans were in the 
fish until today,” began the taxidermist. 
“And I didn’t put them there. They 
must have been put in last night after 
I had closed up. I don’t know who put 
them there.” 

‘ ‘ Do you suspect anyone ? ’ ’ Brownell’s 
voice was quiet, comforting. 

“I do and I don’t. It’s all a puzzle 
to me and I can’t quite make it out.” 

“Go on and tell me what made you 
suspicious,” prompted Brownell. 

“It’s the way he wanted those fish 
mounted.” 


“Who?” 

“Mr. Browser. He came to me two 
or three weeks ago and asked me if I 
would undertake to mount all the fish 
he caught or managed to buy for that 
purpose. He said he had a friend who 
could sell all the mounted fish he could 
collect on the island and that he wanted 
to make sure of uniform mounting. 

“Well, I undertook to do his mount¬ 
ing, but when I did the first one for him 
and put it on a board, he insisted that 
I leave them off the boards until he 
was ready to have me. 

“I told him it would do a better job 
if I did the whole thing at once, but 
he was insistent that I merely prepare 
the fish and put it ready for the board 
and hold it for further instructions. 

“I did that, afterwards. And this 
morning when I came into the shop I 
found a note under the door telling me 
to have all the fish ready today because 
he expected to crate them tonight to 
ship. I left off everything else and be¬ 
gan following his instructions when I 
noticed that the fish seemed heavy. Then 
I noticed that one of them was not tacked 
the way I usually do. I ripped off the 
tacks and began doing the job over when 
I discovered the cans. It was that fish 
that’s on the table now. 

“I was worried about it and wondered 
what it was. When I went home for 
breakfast, I told the wife abqut it and 
showed her one of the cans. She said 
it must be opium. I’ve been worried 
sick all day. Haven’t been able to do a 
thing and I’ve been scared everytime 
anyone’s been in the store for fear they 
knew those cans were here and they 
thought that I was mixed up in some¬ 
thing crooked.” 

“What were you going to do with the 
fish?” slowly asked Brownell, sure that 
the taxidermist had spoken the truth. 

“Tell Bowser to take it away and do 
his own mounting, ’ ’ flared the old man. 

“Haven’t you thought about notify¬ 
ing the authorities?” 

“Yes,” the taxidermist admitted 
sheepishly, “but I didn’t want to do that 
until the fish was away frqm here. I 
figured that if I told the police after 
Bowser got the stuff away, there was less 
chance of making me trouble.” 

“Haven’t you any idea who put the 
cans in the fish after you had closed the 
shop last night?” 

The old man smiled for the first time. 
“I don’t think it’s anybody but Bowser 
himself, but I swear, I don’t know how 
he got in.” He lowered his voice. Some¬ 
one entered the front door. The new¬ 
comer was Bowser. 


Brownell tried to step away from the 
smuggler’s range of vision, but,he was 
too late. One quick glance had shown 
him that Bowser’s facial muscles had 
contracted. It left no doubt in Brown¬ 
ell’s mind that he had been seen and 
recognized, so he boldly followed the 
taxidermist into the store, took out his 
pipe and, slowly, deliberately, he filled 
it. 

Bowser’s glance swept past Brown¬ 
ell’s shoulders, to the little workroom 
where the swordfish and the opium cans 
Jay in full view. His face clouded and 
he slammed the street door* shut and 
turned the lock. 

“I’ll fix you for meddling,” he said 
belligerently to the old man. “Pull down 
those shades!” 

i. The taxidermist glanced appealingly 
at Brownell and proceeded to' obey. 

“So, Mr. Dick Brownell is still in the 
service, eh? It’s a pity I didn’t finish 
you when I had a chance.” 

B OWSER’S right hand had slipped 
into his coat pocket and something 
sharp was pointing toward Brownell. 
The revenue service man knew it was a 
gun, and although he was unarmed him¬ 
self, he smiled back at Bowser, delib¬ 
erately struck a match and applied it 
to his pipe. 

“Danged sure of yourself, eh?” came 
Bowser’s voice. “You won’t be when 
I get through with you.” His hand 
whipped out of his pocket; a gun flashed 
in the light. 

The taxidermist turned off the switch 
-and threw himself on the floor baek of 
the showcase. Brownell launched him¬ 
self at Bowser, tripped and fell head¬ 
long. Bowser fired. Then came a crash 
in the street door, splintered glass over 
the floor and Bowser sprinted through 
the workroom, slammed the door shut. 

Brownell darted after him, but the 
rear door was locked from the outside. 
He could hear Bowser running up the 
alley. 

“Don’t be a fool,” boomed Crowley’s 
voice. It was he who had flung himself 
.through the street door unmindful of the 
.plate glass. , 

“Guess you’re right. Jack. I haven’t 
got a gun. How did you manage, to be 
here at the right time ? ” 

“Been right back of him since he left 
the pier. Saw you inside and everything 
that went on before the shades were 
drawn. When I saw the lights go out, 
that was my cue. I knew if I smashed' 
the door it would scare,him off.” 

By this time Brownell had reached 
the electric switch near the door. He 
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turned it on.and the light revealed the 
taxidermist, standing r where Brownell 
had been, holding a guu in his hand.. 

“I was taking it' to. you'when the 
crash caine,” he said,. “I-wasn’t sure 
you had one.” He came forward and 
gave the gun to Brownell. 

•” Brownell quickly examined the gun, 
saw it contained six shells, motioned to 
Crowley- and - stepped into the work¬ 
room. 

‘ ‘ It would be foolish to show ourselves 
in that alley,” sajd. Crowley., “He’ll 
shoot the moment he sees us. Don’t.y.ou 
think it would be better to block his 
escape off the island and lay low. ” 

Brownell saw the'logic in Crowley’s 
question and turned for the store. He 
stopped as he reached the threshold. The 
captain of the' Gray Goose was coming 
in from the street. . 

There was some significance in this, 
Brownell thought. First, Bowser had 
come to the store—Undoubtedly to get 
his • stuffed fish—and this boatman was 
coming in to h'elp carry it to the Gray 
Goose. The taxidermist was innocent, 
but this bushy-browed boatman?' How 
much did he figure in' Bowser’s schemes? 

“Put up your hands!” commanded 
Brownell, watching for tell-tale expres¬ 
sions. “Step right this way, and keep 
them above your head.'’ ’ 

It was evident that the boatman was 
frightened. His eyes grew wide and it 
seemed as if he would collapse. 

“This "is Bowser’s accomplice,” 
Brownell said to Crowley. “Put the 
cuffs on him.” 

“Bowser’s accomplice,” repeated the 
captain. “What do you mean?” 

“Simply that we’re on to your smug¬ 
gling scheme, captain. ' We’ve got 
you with the goods.” 

“I don’t get you.” The man was 
pale, unsteady. 

Brownell smiled,. “You’ll find that 
it isn’t always.. easy to smuggle opium 
to the mainland, old man. That stuffed 
fish stunt was good, but it stopped work¬ 
ing.” . ' 

“You got me wrong,” said the boat¬ 
man, as if coming to. a sudden realiza¬ 
tion. “I’m no.t mixed up. in it and 1*11 
tell you all I know. I came in to,com¬ 
pare notes with Mr. Linder. Will, you 
let me talk?”- 

. “You can' do that, in court,” coolly 
said Brownell. 

“I’ll talk-now. As I said before, I 
came in to compare-notes with Mr. Lin r 
der, the taxidermist, I got kind of sus¬ 
picious today, over something that hap¬ 
pened yesterday and last night. 
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“We were coming back from the fish¬ 
ing grounds, Mr. Bowser and J, and 
when we passed Sheepshead, I * saw a 
boat anchored there and—” 

“Where’s Sheepshead?” interrupted 
Brownell. 

“"That’s a big cliff on the other side of 
the island, not far from Seal Rocks.” 

“All right. You saw a boat anchored 
there, and what?” 

“I saw a boat anchored there that 
don’t'belong in these waters. Bowser 
asked me to go close to it. I did. Hei 
spoke to the fellows on that boat for a 
few minutes. They talked Spanish and 
I couldn’t understand. Afterwards, he 
said they were friends from San Fran¬ 
cisco. ' Well, last night, I filled the' gas 
tank on the Gray Goose so’s we could 
-start early this morning. Bowser had 
told me he wanted to get an early start 
today. 

■ ‘ ‘ This morning, I noticed that half the 
gas was gone and the cushions on the 
seats were wet. I didn’t say anything. 
I thought maybe my boy had gone out 
for a ride with his girl on the Goose, so 
I filled the tank again. 

‘.‘Today, Bowser asked me to come 
past Sheepshead again. He didn’t ask 
me to stop this time, but we went close 
to that boat and when he thought I 
didn’t see him, he made signals to that 
boat with his fingers. ” 

“What kind of signals?” 

“He.held up both hands and_spread 
his fingers apart. I figured \vhat he 
was doing had something to do with 
ten. I thought that was funny, those 
queer, signals when he thought I wasn’t 
looking, so I paid strict attention to the 
name of that boat. It’s called the Ionic, 
but that name was painted over another 
one that looked like Spindrift. 

“Well, when I got home tonight, I 
asked the boy if he used the Gray Goose 
last night. He said he had not, and 
when I told him about that launch I saw 
yesterday and today, he said he was sure 
that was the boat that had' been stolen 
out of San Pedro three weeks ago. He 
said he read in the paper about the 
Spindrift being stolen and the descrip¬ 
tion he gave me tallies to a ‘ T ’. 

“That’s all I know, and I was coming 
in to ask Mr. Linder if he had noticed 
anything queer about Bowser, and what 
we’d-better do about.it. ” . 

“Bowser must have gone after that 
opium last night himself and sneaked in 
here after everybody was-gone to bed,” 
supplied Linder. 

“That’s just my conclusion,” said 
Brownell. Then turning again to the 
captain of the Gray Goose. “Can you 
take us to Sheepshead?” 
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“Sure could. When do you want to 
go?” 

“Right now.” 

“Be ready as soon as I tell the wife 
and get some gas in the tank. ’ ’ 

“Let’s send word to your wife and 
get started right away. We want to get 
there before Bowser does.” 

The three men went to the pier. But 
it was too late. The Gray Goose was 
gone. At the point where it should have 
been anchored was the small row boat 
that was used to go to and from the 
pier. 

Brownell did not waste time in ask¬ 
ing questions of the men on the pier. 
Instead, he asked the captain the name 
of the fastest boat on the island. 

“The Catalina Flyer is the fastest 
boat here, "but we couldn’t get her. She’s 
used for searchlight trips at night. ” 

“Humph! Searchlight! Couldn’t want 
anything better,” supplied Crowley. 

A FEW minutes later arrangements 
ha;d been concluded for' the use of 
the ^Catalina Flyer and the three men 
were on their way to Sheepshead. 
Brownell gave instructions to leave the 
searchlight on and make it appear that 
the boat was on one of its regular ex¬ 
cursions. These instructions were fol¬ 
lowed and while the Catalina Flyer sped 
toward Seal Rocks, the immense search¬ 
light played on the water and the shore 
line. Thousands of flying fish, attracted 
by the light, sprang out of the water 
and planed above it for long distances, 
their long slender bodies shimmering like 
silver things above the blue water. ,■ 
They finally reached Seal Rocks, the 
point farthest south on the island, and 
while the giant searchlight kept its beam 
on the rocks and the Flyer rounded the 
point, dozens of seals, blinded and 
frightened by the glare, barked and 
crawled into the water. 

Finally, the Flyer had rounded the 
point. They were in rougher water now, 
on the unprotected side of the island, 
and while the speed of the excursion 
boat was retarded, the craft lived up to 
its reputation. Soon, the Gray Goose 
was picked up in the distance. Gradu¬ 
ally, the Flyer crept on it. . Then the 
Ionic was sighted. 

The. Gray Goose was seen to run along¬ 
side, then veer off to the right and turn 
in circles. It was evident that she had 
been abandoned. 

“The Goose’ll be smashed to pieces,” 
came the cry from the captain. “She’s 
all I’ve got.” 


“We’ll pick her up in time, and tow 
her in,” reassured Brownell. 

Th z Ionic got under way and headed 
for the ocean, then turned sharply to 
the left, a ruse to make time while the 
Catalina Flyer changed its course. 

Brownell ordered the engine reversed. 
The Flyer slowed down and the Gray 
Goose was taken in tow. This operation 
only took a few minutes, but the Ionic 
had taken advantage of those minutes. 
When the Flyer’s searchlight scanned 
the water, the craft was nowhere in 
sight. 

At a word from Brownell, the Flyer’s 
engine was shut off. Then came the dis¬ 
tant ‘ ‘ put-put ’ ’ of the other craft. They 
got its direction from the noise of the 
exhaust. Immediately, the Flyer re¬ 
sumed full speed, the chase was begun, 
and, soon, the Ionic was once again with¬ 
in the powerful beam of searchlight. 

As the distance between the two boats 
was reduced, Bowser was seen gun in 
hand, teeth bared and gleaming. He was 
ready for a finish fight. 

Then came his first shot. It spattered 
against the upper deck and Brownell 
realized that Bowser intended to shoot 
out the light. Then came a volley of 
shots that went wild. Two men joined 
Bowser in the stern of the Ionic and 
from the way she traveled from side to 
side, it was evident that there was no 
one at the wheel. 

The boats were within a hundred 
yards of each other now, and Brownell 
saw that the two men with Bowser were 
Mexicans. He called to them to sur¬ 
render. , 

For answer, a Shot knocked off his 
hat. 

“If you don’t throw your guns in'the 
water and hold up your hands,” yelled 
Brownell, ‘ ‘ we ’ll ram you. ” 

There were no signs of surrender from 
the Ionic. While the two Mexicans fired 
less frequently and used Bowser for a 
shield, the wild shooting continued with¬ 
out seeming effect. 

They were opposite the garbage dump 
now, just north of Seal Rocks. Crowley, 
who had been manning the searchlight 
gave a yell and the beam of light pierced 
the water, directly down. Schools of 
sharks were traveling with the Flyer. 

For a moment, Brownell thought his 
friend.had been wounded, but lie heard 
the yell again and he knew that if he had 
been wounded, there was nothing serious. 

“Look at ’em, Dick! Sharks! Hun¬ 
dreds of ’em!” 


Brownell glanced into the water, then 
at the faces of the Mexicans. It was 
the psychological moment. ‘ ‘ Put up your 
hands or you’ll feed the sharks!” he 
commanded. 

The Mexicans were looking fixedly at 
the sharks, fear gripping their hearts. 
Their hands went up. 

Brownell heard something cutting the 
air above his head. He looked up. It 
was Crowley swinging a rope. It sud¬ 
denly darted and the next moment the 
two Mexicans had been roped. Their 
agonized cries rent the air. 

The Flyer struck the Ionic. The im¬ 
pact sent the Mexicans from their feet, 
tumbling over the rail into the water. 
Bowser had sprung at the Flyer and 
caught the railing. In a moment, he 
had clambered over it and was backing .: 
toward the stern—away from Brownell.' 

The captain switched oh the deck 
lights, shut off the engine and came 
hurrying toward Brownell. 

“Help Jack,” he commanded. “Up 
above. Help him pull up the Mexicans. ’ * 

Brownell had done little firing. He 
wanted to get Bowser without hurting 
him if he could, but Bowser had drawn 
blood now. Brownell felt a stinging 
pain in the left shoulder. That char¬ 
acteristic smile of his came to his lips, 
his eyes, cold, steady. 

Bowser had found refuge back of a 
pile of life preservers. Occasionally his 
head bobbed up, then his hand, holding., 
the automatic, appeared above the life' 
preservers. Brownell fired. 

Bowser’s hand flew up, the gun went 
overboard, and when Brownell saw that - 
hand again, it lay on the deck, at the 
end of that stack of life preservers, 
bleeding. 

He slowly tucked the gun in his belt," 
took out his pipe, deliberately filled it 
and applied a match. “I guess your 
smuggling days are over, Bowser,” he 
said coolly. ‘ ‘ When we get through with 
you—Texas will still be wanting you.' 
Last I heard, they were anxious to spend ‘ 
thirty thousand to get you back. Nifty _ 
little reward, Bowser. Nifty little re-.' 
ward.” . • 

Bowser sprang to Ins feet. In a sec¬ 
ond he was climbing the rail. The search¬ 
light was pointed into the water, dozens 
of sharks, long, clammy, sinister-looking, 
threading water, as if waiting. Bowser, :, 
hesitated. He reeled back and fell to the.-, 
deck. The smuggler had fainted. 


THE SOUL MARK 


F ROM start to finish the whole 
thing was almost unbelievable. In 
the first place it seemed ridiculous 
that Harvey Grayham should go to San 
Marco if he expected to rest his nerves. 

Grayham was a wreck; he admitted it. 
In spite of the fact that he was only 
middle aged, possessed a fine six-foot 
physique, a keen untroubled face and no 
more than the usual amount of life’s 
worries, he was afraid. 

He was afraid of everything; afraid 
of his business, which naturally suffered; 
afraid of himself. As he often said, ‘ ‘ If 
I were younger I’d be afraid to go home 
in the dark.” And when a man begins 
to call himself a coward, he is in a bad 
way. 

So the lonely beach town of San 
Marco, with a bar-bound harbor that 
attracted only the scum of the sea’s 
ships' and men, was not exactly the en¬ 
vironment Grayham needed. 

But he liked the rocky coast-line, with 
its hills rising straight from the water’s 
edge, and he thought he might come 
across some interesting scenes for his 
painting, a neglected hobby. Conse¬ 
quently, he rented a ramshackle house 
which stood on an isolated promontory 
some distance from the village, and 
settled there hoping to rest. 

He was alone save for his old house¬ 
keeper, Marge; a woman with thin gray 
hair, three front teeth, and frequent 
hallucinations. 

In the second place Gray ham’s adven¬ 
turous friend, Doctor Jack Holt should 
not have chosen that time to return from 
an eventful crusade among the savages 
of the Raphael Islands. Not that Jack 
himself was to be considered harmful; 
on the contrary, the bond of friendship 
between the two men had steadily tight¬ 
ened ever since its beginning in college 
days, and Jack’s deep concern for Gray- 
ham should have made his visit seem 
desirable—had it not been for some¬ 
thing he brought with him from the 
Islands. 

He came into San Marco harbor bn a 
rusty, stumpy-looking tramp steamer, 
and hunted up Grayham soon after his 
arrival. At that time Grayham had 
been in the beach town for about a 
month, growing more timid with each 
day of his restless inactivity. 
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It was on Sunday that Jack went out 
to the isolated house of his friend, tak¬ 
ing with him a collection of thrilling 
tales, some photographs—and this pres¬ 
ent for Grayham. The thing looked 
harmless enough; simply a small pouch 
made of black leather, peculiarly marked 
by a cross within a circle. But it had a 
gruesome history. 

Jack was somewhat younger than 
Grayham, slighter of build, with a dark 
well-set face that was usually alight with 
a happy, carefree smile. That smile was 
the first thing Grayham missed, then he 
noticed that a strained, haunted look had 
come into his friend’s face, and he won¬ 
dered. Somehow, when he saw this evi¬ 
dent weakness in the other man, he was 
glad that his own reason for coming to 
San Marco was apparently unknown to 
Jack. 

They spent a day or two renewing 
their old friendship, exchanging expe¬ 
riences of the years past; Jack doing 
most of the talking. It was not until in 
the evening of the third day that he 
brought out the leather pouch. 

“I’m going to make you a present of 
this,” he said, “but perhaps you won’t 
want the thifig after you’ve heard its 
story. ’ ’ 

“I’ll take the chance,” replied Gray¬ 
ham, laughing. 

“Wait.” There was a seriousness in 
Jack’s expression, and a warning ten¬ 
sion in his voice that cut short Gray- 
ham’s merriment. 

“This black leather,” Jack continued, 
“is human hide, from the chest of a 
native. And this design is a brand, 
burned into the flesh. It is supposed to 
have some great supernatural power—a 
mystery no white- man has learned— 
and all tribesmen branded with it are 
bound to each other forever, even after 
death. 

“When the body dies the soul is be¬ 
lieved to live on within the limits of that 
mark—as far as I can make out that 
cross and circle is the soul. It is always 
cut from a dead body and preserved. 

“Don’t ask me to explain^ I don’t 
understand it. All I can tell you is how 
I got the pouch and what its effect has 
been on me. Laugh if you want to—I’m 
not crazy. 

‘‘Strange, isn’t it, how some things 
simply get you ? One would think that 


I have been through enough wild 
dangers to harden me to anything. And 
I am—to anything I can see or feel. But 
when there is only a noise and a smell, 
that’s different.” 

npHEY were sitting before a fireplace 
in which a log burned with a dull 
red glow, casting its color upon their 
faces, sending grotesque shadows of their 
bodies to dance upon the wall behind 
them. The only other light came from 
two candles placed upon a table near 
the opposite end of the room. 

Grayham moved a little closer to the 
fire. The evenings always chilled him. 

“I wrote to you, didn’t I,” Jack con¬ 
tinued, “just before I started from 
Miamoa to cross one of the islands afoot? 
Old ‘ Chew Back ’ was my guide. I called 
him that because his one desire was for 
chewing tobacco, ‘chew ’bac’ he called 
it, and he would do anything for a plug 
of the stuff. 

“He was not one of the branded na¬ 
tives, in fact he was from an enemy 
tribe. But he knew all parts of the 
island, and for two plugs of tobacco a 
day he consented to lead me across it. 

“For three days we had nothing more 
exiting than swarms of bugs, sweltering 
heat and a devil of a job cutting our 
way through a jungle canyon. I began 
to believe that people back in the States 
were right, when they had told me there 
were no real savages left on the Raphael 
Islands. 

‘ ‘ Then one evening when we were al¬ 
most across, the thunder of the surf not 
far away, something went whispering 
past my head and I saw the shaft of a 
spear slither into the brash. 

“I ducked for cover. Chew was al¬ 
ready behind a tree, opening up with a 
forty-five automatic on a bunch of na¬ 
tives that had slipped along the trail 
behind us. Civilization had certainly 
taught that brown man how to use a 
gun! By the time I was ready for action 
he had cleared the trail. One poor devil 
lay dead on the ground. His tribesmen 
tried to carry the body as they fled away, 
but they dropped it and ran as if the 
devil himself was after them when Chew 
jumped from behind the tree and started 
in again with his automatic. 

“He stopped beside the body of the 
dead man, which was lying face down, 
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I came up just as he rolled the thing 
over, and that’s \yhen I first saw this 
brand—The Soul Mark. I asked what 
it was but Chew wouldn’t.tell me much 
about it. He seemed to have reverted 
for the moment from his half-civilized 
state, for he was going through some sort 
of rite over that enemy’s body; talking, 
waving his hands—gave me a queer sort 
of feeling. 

“At last he took out a sheath knife 
and began to strip away the hide where 
it was marked. When the job was 
finished he made a little roll of the piece 
of flesh and we started on. 

“We reached a coast settlement that 
night, where we stayed until morning, 
then got a boat to take us back around 
the island to Miamoa. 

“Altogether the trip had been a tame 
one, except for this business of The Soul 
Mark. I thought about that thing sev¬ 
eral times. At Miamoa, which is nothing 
but a dirty native trading port, I was to 
wait ten days until a tramp trader came 
along to pick me up. 

“Chew went on to his own village a 
few miles inland. I didn’t see him again 
until the day before I left the island. In 
the meantime I had learned more about 
this brand and was curious to know what 
,.Chew had done with his piece of hide. 
So I called on him. 

“As usual, his greeting was, ‘Got chew 
’bac’ ? ’ The first thing I noticed was the 
branded hide, which he had cured and 
made into this pouch, hanging by a cord 
from his belt. I noticed something else, 
too. 

“Along his neck, just below the left 
. ear, was a long welt, like a swollen bruise. 
I asked Chew how he got it. 

“ ‘He come back,’ was his explana¬ 
tion. 

“‘Who?* 

“ ‘He,’ pointing to the pouch. ‘He 
come for self.’ 

“And that was all I could get out of 
Chew. According to what I understood, 
that dead savage had come back for his 
'self’ or soul, and Chew had fought him 
off. Of course, I didn’t believe the old 
liar, and yet I was more interested than 
ever in the pouch, and I wanted it. 

“Chew wasn’t anxious to sell it. But 
his tobacco was almost gone, so I traded 
him six plugs for the pouch, put the 
thing in my pocket and went back to 
Miamoa, thinking I had an interesting 
trophy to take home. Lord!” 

Jack sat for a moment gazing into the 
dying fire. He seemed to be lost in his 
thoughts. He had talked as if no one 
were listening; as if he had been going 
over this past experience step by step, 


trying to find a reason in what had hap¬ 
pened. 

Grayham studied him thoughfully. It 
was not lik6 Jack Holt to let fear of any 
sort enter his mind, and yet—the sudden 
realization sent a tingle of excitement 
over Grayham—he was afraid! 

Certainly there must be something— 
Grayham rose to throw more wood on the 
fire. 

The candles near the opposite end of 
the room flickered. One of them went 
out. Jack turned suddenly, gripping 
Grayham’s arm. 

“Harv!” he whispered. “Did you 
open that window ? ’ ’ 

Grayham looked. One of the windows 
was slightly raised. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Do you want 
it closed?” 

His voice betrayed none of the feeling 
within him. He had not opened that 
window. He felt his own nerves tighten 
as he crossed the room, closed the win¬ 
dow and locked it. 

■O ETURNING to the fireside he at- 
tempted vainly to force away the 
cold tingling that was creeping over his 
body. No doubt Marge had left the 
window open, he told himself, as she 
cleaned the house. 

“You’ve been going too hard these 
last few years, Jack,” he said, dropping 
again into his chair. “You’re all on 
edge. Here, have a smoke. Never mind 
the rest of the story; it seems to upset 
you.” 

Grayham was not thinking entirely of 
his friend as he made this last sugges¬ 
tion. 

Jack looked up, smiling, refusing the 
offer of a cigar. “Might as well tell it 
all to you—I’ll think about it anyway. 
And I’m not so greatly upset. I don’t 
believe in the idea of a body running 
around hunting for its soul, that Chew 
maintained. There is something more 
than that, but just what—” 

He turned the piece of leather over 
and over in his hand as he continued his 
story. “A trader touched at Miamoa 
the next day and I got ready to leave. 

“I went down to the market intending 
to get some trinkets to bring home. I 
found something, don’t remember what, 
and drew out this pouch, which I was 
using as a money bag. When the old 
beggar who had sold me the things saw 
this he grabbed his stuff and backed 
away, muttering and waving his hands. 
He wasn’t looking at me, but behind me. 

“At first I laughed, then I felt queer, 
for I was aware of a peculiar rancid 
odor that seemed to be coming from this 


leather. But it wasn’t, because I smelled 
of the thing. And the next moment the 
odor was gone. 

“The market-place was crowded and 
that smell could have come from any of 
the dirty half-naked natives there, yet 
as I pushed my way through them I 
didn’t get so much as a whiff of that 
peculiar odor. 

“At the time I wasn’t bothered about 
that part of it, but I did wonder what 
had struck the old peddler who had 
backed wild-eyed away from me. No 
doubt he had seen the marked pouch and 
had some superstitious fear of it, al¬ 
though he was not of the branded tribe. 

“I decided not to display the pouch 
again while in Miamoa, so I emptied the 
money out of it and packed it in a bag 
that was being sent to the ship. 

“That afternoon I went aboard and 
was bunked forward near the captain’s 
cabin, in a room that had probably been 
for a steward in the ship’s better days. 

“It was devilish hot, so I stripped to 
my trousers and stretched out on the 
bunk listening to the rattle of loading; 
the clank of winches, mates bawling 
orders to the ship’s crew. I must have 
dozed because evening came before I 
knew it. The long blast of the whistle 
that meant ‘clearway’ woke me up. It 
was not yet dark enough for me to need 
a light—just a murky gray over the 
water. 

“There was a scurry of men running 
along the deck. We were making ready 
to cast off. I rolled from the bunk, then 
picked up my bag and put it on a chair, 
intending to get some clean clothes. 
When 1 opened the tiling, there on top 
of my stuff was the pouch, just where I 
had packed it. 

“The incident of that afternoon was 
pretty well out of my mind right then. 
I tossed the pouch to the top of the table 
and thought nothing of it. 

“Harv, you’re going to think I’m 
crazy—I can’t help it.” Jack’s voice 
had dropped to a whisper. ‘ ‘ That pouch 
hadn’t been there more than a minute 
when I smelled the same rancid odor ; 
it seemed to be filling the cabin, coming 
from nowhere. I tried to find a lamp. 
My match went but. 

“Then I saw the face. It was the 
face of the dead man, right above the 
pouch, staring at me as if from the other 
side of that solid steel bulkhead! God! 
I jumped back, stumbled through the 
door and went sprawling on the deck. 

“That jolted some sense into my head. 
I crept back to the cabin, looked in. 
There was nothing, not even the odor. 
The light of a match showed the pouch 
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still lying on the table. There was no 
one on that part of the deek near me. 

“I just can’t explain it, Harv. The 
next morning I saw that there was a 
mirror in the wall about where I had 
seen the face. And yet that didn’t ex¬ 
plain anything. I couldn’t have seen the 
reflection of a man’s face, because there 
was no one around. 

“My first thought was to throw the 
damned pouch overboard, but it would 
have seemed like drowning a man. 
Honestly, that’s the way I felt. So I 
packed it in the bottom of my trunk and 
left it there. 

“During the rest of my trip nothing 
actually happened. But I had the feel¬ 
ing—can’t explain it—that I was not 
alone in my cabin. I would wake up 
at night, half-conscious of that odor— 
you know how it is—the next morning I 
couldn’t tell whether I had smelled it 
or dreamed it. I was mighty glad when 
we finally got here—although I’m not re¬ 
lieved. I still have that watched feel¬ 
ing, but I will not give in to it.” 

jack stopped, gazed at the fire and 
: sat for many minutes without speaking. 
“Well, do you want it?” he finally 
asked, holding out the pouch. 

Grayham shrugged. “Yes, I’ll take 
it.” His acceptance was not enthusi¬ 
astic. He took the pouch and gingerly 
studied the marking. 

Jack leaned back in his chair, one hand 
pressed against his forehead. 

For some minutes neither man spoke. 
The house seemed very quiet. A night 
breeze blew from off the sea. A door 
rattled. Grayham started at a sudden 
movement of his companion. Jack was 
isitting rigid in his chair, his hands 
gripping the seat, his head thrown back. 
He was taking short quick breaths, as 
jf testing the air. 

Almost unconsciously Grayham too 
sniffed, then leaped up, crying, ‘ ‘ Cut it 
out! Man, you ’re hypnotizing me! ” 

Instantly he saw his mistake. To Jack 
this was an admission that Grayham had 
also caught the odor. He cringed'deeper 
into his chair, his nerve seemed com¬ 
pletely shattered. 

Grayham tried to laugh, but even with 
the intake of his breath he drew in the 
full force of a suffocating rancid odor 
that was filling the room. His laugh was 
a weak gasp. He dropped the pouch to 
the floor, where it lay red in the glow 
of the dying fire. 

npHEN, breaking a moment of deathly 
quiet, there came a scream from the 
room at the rear of the house where 
Marge, the housekeeper slept. Just one 
piercing cry, cut short, then silence. 


Grayham leaped toward the mantel 
over the fireplace, clutching a revolver 
that lay there, and crossed to the door¬ 
way at the side of the room. 

“Stay here,” he ordered Jack, then 
opening the door, he slipped into the 
darkened corridor leading to the back of 
the house. 

At the far end of the passageway he 
could see a thread of light coming from 
beneath the door of Marge’s room. As 
he crept ahead he was aware that the 
odor was growing stronger. 

Stopping at the door, one hand reach¬ 
ing for the knob, he listened. There was 
no sound within. He flung the door 
open, at the same time flattening himself 
against the passage Wall. But nothing 
happened; nothing rushed out upon him, 
none of the many terrible things he had 
imagined as he had approached came out 
of that room to clutch him, or strangle 
him, or attack him as he thought unseen 
devils might. 

Neither did he see Marge. He peered 
into the room. It was reeking with the 
rancid smell. Then he saw the woman, 
cowering in one corner, her eyes wide 
with fright, her mouth moving convul¬ 
sively. 

He crossed to her, and she shrank 
away, covering her face with her hands. 
Then recognizing him she pointed to the 
other side of the room. 

Grayham turned and saw nothing but 
an open door leading into the darkened 
kitchen. Before he could again face 
Marge to ask her what she had seen, he 
heard a noise in the front room, like the 
thump of an overturned chair. Then 
Jack’s voice, a terrified cry, suddenly 
muffled. 

Marge started to scream. Grayham 
silenced her with his hand. 

“Stay here—don’t move,” he whis¬ 
pered. He blew out the lamp, crossed to 
the hallway and started back to the front 
room. 

His legs were weak; he was trembling. 
He wanted to run out of the house, 
away from that odor, away from—the 
thought of Jack in there, sent him on 
along the hallway toward the dosed 
door. 

Blindly, pushed by a courage he had 
never realized was in him, he threw the 
door open, leveled the gun in his hand, 
and stepped into the room. 

There he stopped, straining his eyes 
in the darkness, listening for a telltale 
sound. Both candles were out, the-fire 
had died to a few scattered embers. For 
a moment he stood motionless, and 
vaguely he realized that he was no longer 
trembling, he felt calm, his grip on the 
revolVe” was steady. 


Even as he expected at any instant to 
be fighting for his life, he marveled at 
the strength of will that held him there, 
waiting, unafraid. 

These thoughts had taken but a fleet¬ 
ing moment, then injhe dim light of the 
fire Grayham saw the form of Jack lying 
face down upon the hearth. .He realized 
at the same time that the odor had al¬ 
most vanished from the room; and the 
presence of danger seemed to have 
vanished with it. 

He struck a match, held it high, hold¬ 
ing the revolver in front of him. The 
room was empty, save for the figure in 
front of the fireplace. 

Lighting a candle Grayham knelt by 
the side of his friend. A hurried exam¬ 
ination showed that Jack was not dead, 
apparently he had fallen from his chair 
in a swoon. 

Fainted in fright* Grayham forced 
the thought from his mind. Jack was 
no coward, and yet perhaps his nerves 
were pretty well gone. Grayham 
thought of his own trembling and faint¬ 
ness that had come upon him before he 
had re-entered the room. But he had 
forced it back—and he was supposed to 
be a nervous wreck! 

Thus was he thinking as he worked 
over Jack, bringing him again to con¬ 
sciousness. And he was filled with a new 
joy in the realization that he had not 
given in to fear. 

Soon Jack opened his eyes and sat up, 
staring about. He groped on the floor 
beside him, searching for a moment, then 
he said, almost like a sigh, “Thank 
God!” 

Grayham looked, remembering that he 
had dropped the pouch to the floor at the 
first scream from Marge. The Soul 
Mark was gone. 

He helped Jack to a chair, gave him 
a drink then whispered, “What hap¬ 
pened, where is—” 

“I can’t tell you.” Jack’s nervous 
tension seemed to relax. “I can’t tell 
you,” he repeated. “I’m glad that 
damned thing’s gone.” . 

“Yo.u think there will be no more 
trouble ? ’ ’ Grayham asked doubtfully. 

“I know it.” 

Grayham wondered at the confidence 
of this reply, and at the apparent relief 
that had come over Jack. Yet he too 
felt this relief, and although unable to 
understand what had happened, he be¬ 
lieved that their danger had vanished 
with the pouch. 

Leaving Jack for a moment he went 
to the back room where he had left 
Marge. She was sitting in a chair and 
looked up wonderingly as he lighted her 
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lamp. When he plied her with ques¬ 
tions she could not tell what she had 
seen; whether she had been dreaming or 
in the grip of one of her frequent hallu¬ 
cinations. 

She said something about an odor. 
Grayham convinced her that she had 
been dreaming. Then he returned to the 
front room. 

Jack’s prediction that they would 
have no more trouble proved to be cor- 
rect. He stayed with Grayham for a 
week, that passed uneventfully, and his 
interrupted visit was a pleasant one 
after all. 

When he announced his intention of 
“moving on” Grayham said he too was 
going back to the city, and his business. 

“What, already?” Jack exclaimed. “I 


thought you had planned to stay here 
for some time.” 

“I am anxious to get back to work,” 
Grayham replied. 

It would be hard to say whether he 
left San Marco because he was anxious 
to get back to his business, pr to his 
club where he could tell the tale of The 
Soul Mark. At any rate, for several 
weeks he was often the center of an in¬ 
terested group. 

The most impressive part of Gray- 
ham’s story was always at the point 
when he told about that moment in the 
hallway, just before he returned to the 
front room from which had come Jack’s 
muffled cry. 

“Boys,” he would say to his circle of 
spellbound listeners, “I tell you a man 


doesn’t know how much nerve he has 
got until he gets in a place where he’s 
forced to use it!” 

Which was exactly the thing Doctor 
Jack Holt had believed when he had 
planned his visit with Grayham in San 
Marco. As he wrote, in reporting the 
interesting case to his medical society— 
“My friend was in a condition common 
to many men who get into the eat-sleep- 
work rut. He was giving himself no 
time to get out and fight; not even the 
battle of a two mile walk on a wintry 
day. From sheer lack of using his nerve 
he thought he had lost it. 

“My treatment was unusual, as it was 
simple—a flask of foul-smelling oil, a 
thrilling tale and a bit of stage acting— 
but it was effective.” 


Wonderful Providence 


r J"'HE following singular account is related by Thuanus in 
his History of the civil wars of France. When the Cath¬ 
olics besieged Rouen, in the year 1562 (a period of time ren¬ 
dered remarkable on account of the civil wars which originated 
from religious disputes), Francis Civile, a gentleman of the 
Calvinist party received a wound, which made him fall sense¬ 
less from the ramparts into the town. Some soldiers, who be¬ 
lieved him dead, stripped and buried him with the negligence 
usual on such occasions, An affectionate servant whom he had 
retained in his service, desirous of giving his master a more 
honorable burial, went with a design to find his remains. His 
search being fruitless among so many dead bodies, he covered 
them again with earth, but so that the hand of one of them 
remained uncovered. As he was retiring, he happened to look 
behind him, and perceived the hand, and fearing that object 
might incite the dogs to unearth the body to devour it, he 
returned in order to cover it, when the light of the moon just 
emerging from a cloud discovered to him a diamond ring on 
the finger, which he knew to be Civile’s. Without delay he 
x ook up his master, who had just breath in him, and carried 
him to the hospital of the wounded; but the surgeons being 


fatigued with labor, and considering him as on the point of 
death, took no trouble about his wounds. The servant found 
himself obliged to take him to his own house, where he laid 
for four days without any help. At the end of that time two 
physicians visited him, and by their care and attention he was 
placed in a fair way of recovery. The town having been taken 
by assault, the conquerors had the barbarity to throw him out 
of the window. He fortunately fell on a heap of dung, where, 
abandoned by every one, he lay three days in the most miser¬ 
able condition. Du Croiset, his relation, had him carried off 
"in the middle of the night, and sent to a house in the country, 
where his wounds were dressed and he completely recovered. 
Civile lived forty yars after this event in perfect health. 

This particular Providence which had saved this man from 
so many perils had also presided over his birth. His mother 
dying with child in the absence of his father, had been buried 
without anyone thinking of extracting the infant by the 
Caesarian operation. The day after she was interred, the 
husband arrived, and learned with the greatest surprise and 
sorrow, the death of his wife, and the little attention that had 
been paid to the fruit of her womb. He had her immediately 
dug up, opened and extracted Civile still living. 


Monsieur Rouelle 


'"jpHIS celebrated chemist was extremely absent at his lec¬ 
tures ; he usually brought with him a brother and a neph¬ 
ew to assist him in his experiments; but as his assistants were 
not always there, he would cry: ‘ ‘ Nephew! why, nephew! ’ ’ but 
the nephew not coming, he would go himself to the laboratory, 
always continuing his lecture as if he still had been with his 
auditors, and at his return had commonly finished the demon¬ 
stration he was then about. 


One day, in the absence of his brother and nephe.t, being 
left to perform the experiments himself, he said, “Gentlemen, 
you see this cauldron upon this brazier; well, if I was to cease 
stirring a single moment an explosion would ensue, which 
would blow us all into the air! ” This was no sooner said 
than he forgot to stir, and his prediction was accomplished; 
the explosion taking place with a most horrible crash. All the 
windows in the laboratory were smashed to pieces, and two 
hundred auditors whirled away into the garden! 




T BEGAN in France. 

I was, at the time, leaning over 
the operating table upon which lay 
an unconscious officer, not seriously 
. wounded, but needing immediate atten¬ 
tion: And the guard standing stiffly by 
the door indicated he was a prisoner of 
much more than ordinary importance. 
Indeed, it was no secret to those of us 
in the room that the brain hidden within 
that closely cropped skull was respon¬ 
sible for more allied reverses than the 
combined brains of the entire General 
Staff, and, if given the smallest of op¬ 
portunities, he would slip through our 
fingers and vanish. 

Behind me stood Major Selwyn 
Morris, of the Intelligence Department, 
and it was he who leaned forward and 
whispered: 

“All is fair in love and war, Horace! 
Now is your chance to test your theory 
and rid us of a dangerous foe! ” 

For an instant I stared incredulously 
at the speaker, then turned with, a 
shudder of repugnance to complete the 
work before me. An expression of dis¬ 
gust clouded the major’s face, dnd re¬ 
gret flickered in his gray eyes as he fol¬ 
lowed the patient from the room. 

“A wonderful chance!” he mur- 
:mured. “And you lost your nerve, 
Horace!” 

At that instant was sown the first seed 
of discord in a friendship of years’ 
standing, intimacy as seldom ever exists 
even between brothers! 

I, Horace Tremaine,' and Selwyn 
Morris had gone through college togeth¬ 
er, inseparable companions, sharing re¬ 
verses as well as joys, and when I took 
up the study of medicine, he began law. 
Nor did graduation separate us or bring 
about any change in our relations-; for; 
we took an apartment in the city and 
shared quarters as before. 

As an attorney-at-law Selwyn was 
mediocre, but I at once leaped to the 
front in my chosen profession. En¬ 
dowed by nature with the keen brain, 
uncanny judgment, and long, supple 
fingers—the surgeon’s hand, a very few 
years sufficed to establish me as one of 
the country’s leading operators. With 
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an insatiable passion for research and 
plenty of money, I set up a laboratory in 
our apartment, -far removed from any 
possibility of disturbance, and there per¬ 
formed the work which soon made me 
the leading authority on brain surgery. 

As for Selwyn, he could hot have been 
more delighted and ■enthusiastic had the 
success been his own; and, sharing as 
he did my entire confidence, knowing 
my hopes and my dreams, he was aware 
of my wonderful discovery—the exact 
location in the brain of a center which 
I named temporarily the “Memory cen¬ 
ter.” It was a complex ganglion, and 
I confidently believed that, with the liv¬ 
ing human brain to wbrk upon, I could 
isolate the component centers, thus mak¬ 
ing possible by operation the complete 
extirpation of all criminal tendencies! 

That was my hope, the ambition which 
spurred me on! 

Upon one occasion only did I have the 
opportunity to try the experiment, and 
though it did not result exactly as I 
anticipated, it . proved my theory to be 
correct without a shadow of a’ doubt. 
One night, while tramping the lower city 
as had been our habit, ,we caught a 
murderer red-handed. Like a flash, the 
same idea came to both of us, and we 
saved him from the law by smuggling 
him into our apartment where, believing- 
the end justified the means, we com¬ 
pelled the frightened wretch to submit 
to the operation. 

Without a trace of egotism I say that 
operation was a beautiful and delicate 
piece of work; but instead of removing 
the criminal tendency, it served to lo¬ 
cate what I called the “center of person¬ 
al recollection.?’ That mah, though he 
retained all the intelligence he ever 
■possessed, lost every shred of personal 
. remembrance! Every thought, every in- 
- eident which would serve to identify him 
was gone! And what' •was mbst remark¬ 
able, he did not know he had forgotten 
anything! To continue the experiment, 
I placed him in a stete of partial an- 
• esthesia, then related a fictitious person,- 
al history,- complete in details—-all of 
which lie latei* repeated as fact and be¬ 
lieved it himself! 


TT WAS shortly after this the war 

. came, and both Selwyn and I went 
over—he, in the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, and I, in the medical. 

In charge of my own hospital I gave 
proof of my aptitude by taking up recon¬ 
structive surgery and producing results 
so miraculous that surgeons of all na¬ 
tions came to study my methods. Today, 
many men with “Tremaine faces” are 
passed on the streets without attracting 
a second glance because of disfigure¬ 
ment. 

; Then came the suggestion that I de¬ 
base both myself and my profession by. 
robbing a fellow being of more than his 
life—his family, position, home, his en¬ 
tity! It mattered not that he was an . 
enemy who would not hesitate to take 
my life should we meet in the open— 
that he might escape and do incalculable 
harm to our cause—such an action was 
unthinkable! And Selwyn Morris not 
only counseled it, but attempted to 
justify it with the old—“All is fair in 
love and war”! It revealed a moral de¬ 
pravity, a perversion of soul hitherto 
concealed from me, which nauseated and 
made me wonder at our long friendship. 

Fortunately my work kept me so busy 
I saw little of him, for with each- day 
my aversion increased, and though I 
tried to conceal it because of our years 
of intimacy, it was growing beyond my 
control. 

It was also in France that I met Mar¬ 
garet Thomas. 

Having baffled the plans of many am¬ 
bitious and designing mothers, I had 
come to consider myself immune, and 
fully expected to end my days a bachel¬ 
or; but such was the lure of her beauty 
and attractiveness, I surrendered with¬ 
out a struggle. Though I had not de¬ 
clared myself, T felt that she understood 
and returned my love ;, and I dreamed 
of the day when, the war ended, I could 
take her back home as my wife. Then 
without warning, my dream was shat¬ 
tered! - I encountered her with Selwyn 
Morris, and was informed of the cere¬ 
mony that had just been performed! 
The world Suddenly went black, T 
staggered, and out of the darkness I 
heard him murmur: 
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■‘Buck up, Horace! All is fair in 
love and war!” 

Within twenty-four hours I. had asked 
for and obtained the transfer which 
caused so much surprise and comment— 
for I was afraid I -Would kill him if I 
remained near him. 

Arriving home, I threw myself heart 
and soul into the work of reconstruction 
—the building up of features destroyed, 
which made me world famous. But 
what cared I for notoriety or honors! 
With a strength and concentration of 
effort almost beyond my own under¬ 
standing, the wonderment of my col¬ 
leagues, I worked feverishly with little 
or no rest—I did the work of a dozen 
men—and little did they suspect I was 
working to save my reason! 

My life was a hell! Ugly black 
thoughts constantly tortured my brain 
when I was idle, and my sleep of ex¬ 
haustion was a succession of frightful 
nightmares, in which the tormenting de¬ 
mon invariably took the likeness of 
Selwyn Morris! I had to work, work 
or succumb! 

Upon several occasions, distorted vi¬ 
sion showed him to me in the sti’eet 
crowds; and once I followed for hours 
to locate his abode—only to learn upon 
cautious inquiry that he was still in 
France. At another time, the face upon 
which I was working suddenly became 
his face, and for the first time in my 
life my nerve almost deserted me—I 
finished by will power alone. 

I knew these were delusions, fantasies 
of a mentality stiained almost to the 
breaking point, and I feared the time 
when I should have to face him—the 
outcome made me shudder, even though 
my heart was filled with hatred. 

With the end of the. war came news 
of Selwyn’s return, and from that hour 
I dared not trust myself on the public 
streets. I motored from my apartment 
to the hospital, there to remain until 
evening; then, behind drawn curtains, I 
rode home and shut myself up until 
midnight. At that hour, when there 
was no likelihood of meeting him, I 
walked for one hour in a place he had 
never been known to frequent—the park. 
As time passed, I gradually lost my fear 
—I felt it would be possible to avoid 
Mm forever—then, upon a secluded path, 
in the pale, ghostly moonlight., I met 
Mm. - ■ 

Facing eachother, separated only by 
a few feet, he smiled and extended Ms 
hand. I was astounded to find my mind 
clear and my nerves quiet—that I ex¬ 
perienced none of the feelings I had an¬ 
ticipated. 


“Horace, old man,” he said with 
deep feeling, “I heard that you took 
your exercise here every night, and I 
have come to ask your forgiveness.” 

“For what?” I asked calmly. 

“For—for—.” he faltered, then ex¬ 
claimed: “Truly, old man, I knew noth¬ 
ing of your interest in Margaret until 
I had asked her to marry me! Do you 
believe me?” 

‘ ‘ Of course I do, Wyn! ” I cried, clasp¬ 
ing his hand warmly. “ I ’ll admit I was 
pretty hard hit at first. But she never 
told me she cared for me, so there was 
nothing in the way of her accepting 
you. I’ve buried it, Wyn, and I wish 
both of you every happiness! ’ ’ 

“Gad, Horace! That’s the best news 
I’ve ever heard!” he exclaimed joyous¬ 
ly. “We were dreadfully cut up about 
you, and now you have removed the only 
drawback to our complete happiness! 
How glad she will be! She’s an angel, 
Horace, if there ever was one on earth! ’ ’ 

For a moment emotion choked me, 
and I was thankful the shadow of the 
shrubbery hid the shudder which con¬ 
vulsed me. 

“I know she is, old fellow,” I man¬ 
aged to say a trifle hoarsely. “But 
come, you are going home with me— 
I’ve a li,ttle old Scotch left, and I haven’t 
forgotten how you like it!” 

'T'HOUGH he protested at the lateness 
of the hour, I led him away to the 
apartment we had for several years 
shared in common. 

As I saw him seated in the chair 
wMch had once been his favorite, a 
great wave of joy sui’ged over me, and 
I turned hastily to prepare his drink, 
lest he notice my agitation. As I added 
the white crystals which were to place 
him entirely in my power, my hand 
shook ;■ but, I steeled myself, and when 
I faced him, there was no outward sign 
of the fierce fires burning within me. 

“To her, Wyn!” I cried, raising my 
glass. “May she live long to enjoy her 
happiness!” 

We drank, and I seated myself, my 
eyes fixed gloatingly upon Mm. He was 
mine—mine! My heart sang it—"the lit¬ 
tle clock on the mantel ticked it. Mine— 
mine! Mine—mine! Mine—mine! No 
power of heaven or hell could tear Mm 
from me! 

“—like old times!” I heard;him mur¬ 
mur drowsily, attempting to arise. 
“Wish I could stay, old chap—pretty— 
late. Eetta will wonder—I—I—feel lit¬ 
tle queer—better go—come back—como 
—come—” 


His voice died away like a clock run¬ 
ning down, and he sank back in the 
chair. 

“At last—at last!” I grated, looMng 
down at him. “You and I are going to 
have a long delayed settlement, Selwyn 
Morris!” 

Stripping off my coat, I took the limp 
form in my arms as though he was a 
child and half ran through the rooms to 
the distant laboratory. My plans had 
long been worked out to the smallest de¬ 
tail, so there was ho hesitation now. 
Hastily removing Ms clotMng, I 
strapped him to the table and made my 
preparations with the sureness and care 
I would have observed in the hospital. 

Little anesthetic was necessary, and I 
was soon at work. A few well-placed 
sutures gave Ms eyes a slight oriental 
slant; one here, one there, and his curved 
eyebrows were almost straight; an in¬ 
cision and a little careful moulding 
made the nose decidedly aquiline; a 
small portion of cuticle removed, and a 
running stitch gave a cleft to the cMn; 
two stitches in just the right place made 
the ears stand from the head; and, then, 
my crowning feat! 

After long experiment upon the lower 
animals, I had succeeded in injecting, 
by means of a specially made hair-like 
hypodermic needle, pigment into the reti¬ 
na, thereby changing the color of the 
eye! This I now did on my first human 
patient, and rejoiced when the gray 
changed to seal brown! 

Deftly applying adhesive dressing; I 
placed him in bed and threw myself into 
a chair by his side, where I remained 
the rest of the night and the succeeding. 
day, holding Mm every minute under 
the influence of the benumbing drug. 
The moment I had prayed for, planned 
and waited patiently for had come at 
last! I reveled in a delirium of ecstasy, 
without any sense of drowsiness or fa¬ 
tigue! At times I could scarcely be¬ 
lieve, and many times reached out to 
touch the plaster-strapped face, to con¬ 
vince myself it was not a dream! 

For three days I kept Mm unconscious, 
snatching sleep in the chair by the bed¬ 
side ; and every one of those days . 1 
laughed at the uproar I knew his dis¬ 
appearance must be causing! I could 
imagine the theories of the police—foul 
play, suicide, accident! And all the. 
time he was snoring away in Ms old 
bed! Is it any wonder I laughed! I 
would laugh still more when I had 
finished with Mm and turned him out . 
into the world! This would be my mas¬ 
terpiece, and what a pity no one would . 
ever know I 


On the fourth day, I removed the 
dressing and strapped him once more to 
the table; then I allowed his conscious¬ 
ness to return—for I would not deprive 
him of his personality without giving 
him some of the hideous mental torture 
he had caused me. To see his fear, ter-* 
ror, and despair! To hear him rave! Oh, 
that would be music to my ears! 

At last, liis eyes opened; and he 
looked wonderingly around; then he saw 
me and stared. A flicker of recollection 
came into those strange brown eyes, and 
he, gasped hoarsely: 

; ‘4What has happened, Horace? Why 
am I here?” at that moment, he dis-. 
covered the straps, and shrank before 
the wild gleam in my eyes. “Horace!” 
he cried, horror in his tone. “Horace, 
you—you—” 

He paused as I silently held a mirror 
before him. For a moment, he stared 
in bewilderment at the face reflected, 
every feature of which was strange to 
him; then the terrible realization stunned 
him—he understood my revenge! 

“You fiend—you fiend from hell!” he 
mouthed through hard, dry lips. 

Oh, the unspeakable joy of that mo¬ 
ment! I was repaid for all my suffer¬ 
ing! If he was horrified now, how 
would he feel when he knew the rest? 

I must tell him! 

“Just a small payment on the debt I 
owe you, Wyn, dear boy!” I laughed 
uncontrollably. “You snatched me 
from heaven to cast me into hell, so why 
shouldn’t I be a fiend?” Then my 
laughter ceased, and I glared with hate. 
“I loved you as a brother, yet you tore, 
out my heart and trampled upon it! You 
sent me to hell—you made me a fiend— 
you suggested that I use for my own 
ends the discovery I hoped would make * 
tlt4' world better, and now,, by God, you 
will be the first to undergo it! Do you 
hear?” I shrieked, and he seemed to 
shrink within himself. “Do you hear? 

I Urn going to relieve you of your per¬ 
sonality ! ” 

The result of my announcement far 
exceeded my fondest hopes! With the 
scream of a madman, he wrenched and 
tore at the straps which bound him; 
then, finding this fruitless, he raved and 
cursed—all of which I thoroughly en¬ 
joyed until I realized he was about to 
escape me! The light of insanity gleamed 
in his eyes—the bloody froth which 
flecked his lips warned me his reason 
was going! 

With the anesthetic crushed to his 
face, I watched his struggles grow less 
wild and finally cease. Five minutes 
later, I had him prepared, and in half 
an hour, he was back in the bed. In the 
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meantime, I had dissected out the center 
which I knew, from my operation on the 
criminal, to be the one which controlled 
personal recollection. 

7 T WAS done ! My revenge was com- 
* plete and beyond recall! No other 
living man knew of the existence of my. 
ganglion, and, even I, if I ever so wished, 
could not replace that which I had re¬ 
moved ! It was gone forever—removed 
by an operation which I, alone of all 
men, could perform! 

With my lust for revenge satiated, I 
sat beside him to await returning con¬ 
sciousness ; and when it came, I repeated 
in his ear a personal history—that his 
would not be a blank. I chuckled at 
its plausibility, for it was that of a man 
—not unlike him in build—who had 
told me his story in France, then—died. 
With what I told him, Selwyn Morris 
could take up the life of Anthony Jones, 
and the substitution never be suspected. 

I had no doubt as to the result—it 
could not fail, yet I was overjoyed when, 
in answer to my question later in the 
day, he repeated the words I had im¬ 
pressed upon his semi-conscious brain, 
and asked if I would help him to find 
employment! Imagine my satisfaction 
when he accepted my offer and became 
my man-servant! 

• • • 

Two weeks have elapsed since the op¬ 
eration, and gradually I am reaching the 
conviction that it was not a complete 
success—that I removed something more 
than personal recollection. As Anthony 
Jones, he appears perfectly normal, yet 
I feel there is something— something 
lacking. There is no life, no fire in his 
eye—it is dull and expressionless. He 
takes no interest in anything, is stolid, 
devoid of emotion, and mechanical 
(that expresses it exactly) in all his ac¬ 
tions. He obeys orders to the letter, and 
has given no cause for the uneasiness I 
feel; yet he is getting on my nerves— 
so much so, I am beginning to fear him! 
Why? I do not know. 

# # # 

ITORRIBLE! Inconceivable! 

A few minutes ago, Betsy, my lit¬ 
tle fox terrier, angered by a kick from 
—Jones, snapped at his leg. Then fol¬ 
lowed a scene so brutal, so disgustingly 
fiendish that my soul revolted, and I 
crouched in terror behind my chair! 
With, a quick grab, Jones seized the 
little animal and deliberately twisted the 
head from the body! Nauseated as I 
was by the sight, I saw something which 
made me shudder with loathing for my¬ 
self and my crime! 
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As he stood there, the dripping car¬ 
cass in his hands, I saw there was no 
anger—no resentment—no excitement— 
there was absolutely no expression what¬ 
soever in his eyesl 

Then I knew! And the knowledge al¬ 
most crazed me! Like Frankenstein, I 
had created a monster who would de¬ 
stroy me with as little compunction as he 
had taken the life of the helpless little 
animal! 

God forgive me! No man ever sinned 
as I! I had robbed him of that some¬ 
thing men call a soul! 

To my half crazed brain, he appeared 
in his true light, as he was—a man—no, 
not a man—a Thing without a soul! A 
hideous monstrosity! 

Fixing those vacant eyes upon me, he 
advanced—slowly—nearer and nearer 
until I lost control of myself and sprang 
up to cover beliind the table! 

“No—no! Don’t touch me—go 
away! ” I screamed in a frenzy, then col¬ 
lapsed half fainting when he turned and 
strode mechanically from the room! 

Only for a moment did my terror al¬ 
low me to lie there! I staggered to my 
feet—it was his life or mine! I knew 
the outcome if he attacked m£, unless— 
unless I could take him unaware! 

With throbbing heart and quaking 
limbs, I stole softly after him. Leaning 
yfrom a window which opens on the nar¬ 
row, well-like air shaft, I found him; 
and from his attitude, I knew he had 
just tossed poor Betsy’s body down the 
shaft. If I could only reach him be¬ 
fore he discovered me! What an op¬ 
portunity ! Sick with dread lest he turn 
about, I crept forward as stealthily as 
ever a starving tiger stalked a doe! 
Surely the terrible pounding of my heart 
would arouse him! No—he still gazed 
downward! Nearer—nearer I crept un¬ 
til my outstretched hands almost 
touched him, I gathered my strength 
and leaped! Clasping his knees, I shot 
him out into the darkness, in spite of the 
grip he obtained on the sill! 

Leaning out perilously, I listened; 
then my brain whirled, and I staggered 
back to my chair! An icy hand seemed 
to grip my throat—chills coursed my 
spine! 

In God’s name, what was it I had 
hurled from the window? Not a cry— 
not a sound of impact on the stones be¬ 
low! I had listened, but no sound came 
up ! Could he have caught something 
and stayed his plunge down these four 
stories? 

The thought sent me running, and a 
moment later I was again leaning from 
the window examining the shaft with 
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IT 


my flashlight. Ah-h! there he was—a 
crumpled, shapeless mass! Never again 
would he trouble me! 

But why had I not heard him strike 
the stones? I shuddered—I must get 
a grip on myself, or something would 
break! Rest—sleep—that was what I 
needed. A mild sleeping draught, and 
I crawled shivering into bed, comforting 
myself with the knowledge that—It 
would never molest me. 

For hours, it seemed, I tossed and 
thought—cursing my nerves, the im¬ 
potent drug, and It. Sleep! Sleep! I 
must have it or go mad! The draught 
was pot strong enough—I would double 
the dose! 

Swinging my feet to the floor, I was 
about to arise, when a sound from the 
hall outside my door—a sound as 
though some heavy body was being 
dragged along the floor—brought back 
all my terror! With ears straining and 
eyes wide with dread, I stared at the 
door—it moved slowly—slowly—jerkily 
—half open—then—I saw— It! Hump¬ 
ing—slithering—like a monstrous worm, 
a hideous, gruesome mass of broken, 
twisted flesh, It rolled in and started 
for me! 

Loathsogie—repulsive—It flattened 
out with each awkward lurch—quivered 
sickeningly—then, swelling with waves 
of snaky contractions, arose for another 


plunge! And all the while, from the face, 
crushed out of all human semblance, two 
shiftless eyes—two eyes absolutely ex¬ 
pressionless—dead—stared at me! Pent 
up terror suffocated me! I could not 
move—I could not cry out—I could not 
tear my fascinated gaze from those two 
fish-like eyes! 

Nearer—nearer! One of the bloody 
hands reached out, clutched my ankle, 
and began to'fumble upward! 

A horrible scream broke the spell—I 
tore myself from that awful hand and 
sprang upright on the bed! With eyes 
unblinking and purpose unchanged, It 
grasped the bed and began to draw 
Itself up! Higher—higher! The shape¬ 
less head was on a level with my feet! 
Another heaving hunch—It hung a mo¬ 
ment-then lost Its hold and slumped 
down almost to the floor! 

Freed from that cold, relentless gaze, 
my paralysis left me! I leaped over It— 
fell—scrambled to my feet and rushed 
wildly into my study! Quick as I was, 
I saw It flop out of my bedroom as I 
slammed and locked the study door! 

With my back against the door, my 
pounding heart choking me, and that 
slithering slump in my ears, hopeless 
despair seized me! Then in that moment 
of panic, the training of years of re¬ 
search brought a thought which sent me 
stumbling to my desk! My colleagues— 


the world must know of this horrible, 
unreal, unbelievable consequence of my 
operation! It must not be lost! 

It is the end! I feel it! There is no 
escape from that relentless, soulless mon¬ 
ster ! I hear it now! It is at the door 
—pushing—sliding— 

TT WAS almost daylight, when De- 
tectives Gibbons and O’Mara, re¬ 
sponding to a wild, incoherent telephone 
call, entered the apartment of Dr. 
Horace Tremaine, the eminent brain 
surgeon, and were greeted by the noisy, 
excited barking of a little fox terrier. * 
Sprawled across his desk, a revolver 
grasped in his hand and a bullet hole in 
his right temple, lay Dr. Tremaine; and, 
upon the desk beneath him, they found a 
heap of closely written sheets—all clear 
and legible except the last page, which 
was scrawling and irregular, plainly in¬ 
dicating a terrible mental stress. 

The officers reported the facts, and, 
the air shaft revealed nothing, and upon 
the operating table in the laboratory was 
the accumulated dust of weeks of disuse. 

The officers reported the facts, and. 
When inquiry brought the reply that Ma¬ 
jor and Mrs. Selwyn Morris were still in 
France, the weird story of the manu¬ 
script was attributed to mental aberra¬ 
tion and pigeon-holed, where I found it. 


A Singular Experiment 


“TN the anatomy house of Trinity College, Dublin,” says 
^ Dr. Wilkinson, “is a human skeleton of between seven 
and eight feet high. They told me it belonged to one Magrath, 
an orphan, in this county, somewhere near Cloyne. This child 
fell into the hands of the famous Berkeley, then bishop of that 
see. This subtile doctor who denied the existence of matter, 
was as inquisitive in his physical researches as he was whim¬ 
sical in his metaphysical speculations. When I tell you that 
lie had well-nigh put an end to his own existence, by experi¬ 
menting what are the sensations of a person dying on the 
gallows, you will be more ready to forgive him for the treat¬ 
ment of the poor foundling, whose story I am now to finish. 


The bishop had a strange fancy to know whether it was not 
in the power of art to increase the human stature. And this 
unhappy orphan appeared to him a fit subject for trial. He 
made his essay according to his preconceived theory, what¬ 
ever it might be, apd the consequence was, that Magrath be¬ 
came seven feet high in his sixteenth year. He was carried 
through various parts of Europe, for the last years of his 
life) and exhibited as the prodigious Irish giant. But so dis- 
proportioned were his organs that he cantracted an universal 
imbecility of. body and mind, and died of old age at twenty. 
His under jaw was monstrous, yet the skull did not exceed 
the common size.” 


Pentilly House, Cornwall 


jV/fR. TILLY, once the owner of Pentilly House, was a 
1 1 celebrated atheist of the last age. He was a man of wit, 
and had by rote all the ribaldry and commonplace jests against 
religion and scripture which are well suited to display pert- 
ness and folly, and to unsettle a giddy mind, but are offensive 
to men of sense, whatever their opinions may be, and' are 
neither intended nor adapted to investigate the truth. The 
brilliancy of Mr. Tilly’s wit, however, carried him a degree 
further than we often meet with in the annals of profaneness. 
In general the witty atheist is satisfied with entertaining his 


contemporaries, but Mr. Tilly wished to have his sprightliness 
known to posterity. With this view, in ridicule of the resur¬ 
rection, he obliged his executors to place his dead body, in 
his usual garb, and in his elbow chair, upon the top of a hill, 
and to arrange on a table before him, bottles, glasses, pipes, 
and tobacco. In this situation he ordered himself to be im¬ 
mured in a tower of such magnitude and such dimensions as 
he described, where he proposed, he said, patiently to await 
the event! All this was done; and the tower, still enclosing 
its tenant, remains as a monument of his impiety and pro¬ 
faneness. 




The Man Who Lived Next 
Door To Himself 

By FRANK OWEN 


I HAD NOT lived in the old house on 
Sheridan Square a week before I re¬ 
ceived a visit from my next-door 
neighbor and at once my interest was 
aroused. His name was Alladina Vis- 
rain and he was a full-blooded Persian 
from Sultanabad. Never have I met a 
man who was more learned and cultured 
than he. The Orient and the Occident 
had contributed their best to his knowl¬ 
edge. He was both a doctor of medicine 
and philosophy, an ardent devotee of re¬ 
search work of any kind. 

There was nothing about his appear¬ 
ance that would have caused comment 
as he passed along the street unless one 
remarked on his finely molded, clear-cut 
features and the intense brilliance of his 
keen black eyes. He dressed simply, in 
dark clothes of American make and the 
quietness of his manner gave him dignity 
and even charm. His voice was as dis¬ 
tinct and clear as though he had studied 
elocution for years, yet so softly did 
he speak, the words seemed but the echo 
of a dream. 

“Since we are evidently to be neigh¬ 
bors for a considerable time,” he said 
slowly, “I thought it would not be out 
of place for me to call and introduce 
myself. As a rule when a man moves 
to a country town all the neighbors visit 
him almost immediately. This is not the 
custom in the city. Yet how much more 
lonesome and cold is a great metropolis. 
To walk among crowds and to behold 
no familiar face is worse than to journey 
alone through the desert.” 

At my urgent invitation, he seated 
himself in a great chair by the side of 
the open-hearth, a companion one to 
mine and together we talked about a 
miscellany of trifling things until an un¬ 
earthly hour. It was, I thought, the 
beginning of a friendship which was to 
continue for many a long day, but if 
I had known that evening how close that 
friendship was destined to be, my eyes 
would have bulged from their sockets in 
stark raving horror. 

That evening was one of many which 
we- spent together. We had much in 
common, we found, for we were both 
writers and both of us were intensely 
interested in unusual things. 


“For years,” said Alladina Visrain 
one evening as we sat smoking cigars 
before the fire in my rooms, “I have 
been somewhat of a student of psychol¬ 
ogy, psychanalysis, spiritualism and 
the transition of souls. In our religions 
we are all like children. The Christian 
scoffs at the Yogi and the Theosophist. 
The Buddhist and the Mohammedan 
look down on people of all other relig¬ 
ions. Is it not amusing? Every man 
thinks his own belief is the true religion. 
The South Sea Islander worshipping the 
moon and the stars, the Siamese refusing 
to kill rattlesnakes and looking with awe 
at sacred tigers, the natives of India 
bowing before sick white elephants—is 
not life a most interesting enigma? We 
imagine that we have advanced a great 
deal since the Stone Age, but have we 
actually progressed at all? Does not 
the recent European conflict prove that 
the caveman is still very much alive 
within us? The changes recorded have 
been solely in exterior things such as 
dress and manners. Men scoffed at 
Morse when he spoke of his telegraph, 
but it came to be and now we have the 
radio as well. We have learned to pick 
up messages from the very ether about 
us. Someday other things will be ac¬ 
complished quite easily which are now 
only spoken of in theory. Science is 
still very much in its infancy. For more 
than ten years I have believed that it 
would be possible for two men to ex¬ 
change their souls if they were in the 
proper key, in perfect harmony and tune 
with one another. That is to say, to put 
it more concisely, I believe that it might 
be possible for your soul to enter my 
body and my soul to enter your body 
and when I speak of the soul I mean all 
that intangible part of a person that is 
mental, his mind, thoughts, likes and dis¬ 
likes, ideas, etc. The great Caruso used 
to tap a glass with a knife and then sing 
the same note as came from the tinkling 
glass. When the two notes met at exact¬ 
ly the same moment, the glass was shat¬ 
tered to atoms. You see the notes op¬ 
posed each other. Now if two natures 
or souls were in perfect harmony, with¬ 
out opposition of any kind, who knows 
what might be accomplished if the im¬ 


pulse of both were toward the same ob¬ 
ject.” 

“I am deeply interested in what you 
say,” I told him. “It is a rather wild 
theory but I am sufficient of a scientist 
never to laugh at anything. Only fools 
ridicule that which they do not under¬ 
stand.” 

“I am glad to hear you speak like 
that,” he went on, “for had your man¬ 
ner been otherwise I would have termi¬ 
nated the present conversation when I 
finished speaking a moment ago. How¬ 
ever, since you are so obvious’y inter¬ 
ested I will proceed to acquaint you with 
my theory. ” As he spoke, he drew from 
nis pocket a round crystal ball about 
three inches in diameter. It was so clear 
and polished that it shone in the fire- 
glow like a great round diamond. ‘ ‘ This 
thought-sphere came from the East,” he 
said slowly, “and there are many 
legendary tales connected with it. It 
is said that he who possesses it can have 
what he desires. Whether or not there 
is any truth in this, I cannot say, and 
yet you are my friend, our personalities 
are in harmony and that is all I desire. 
If you are agreeable we will attempt 
right now to materialize my theory.” He 
did not wait for me to assent. He took 
my acquiesenee for granted. He walked 
over and placed the ball in the center 
of a small teakwood table. Then he 
placed two chairs beside the table so 
that they were directly opposite each 
other. 

As he did so, he said, “Come, and 
who knows, perhaps it will be your good 
fortune to be a participant in one of the 
greatest discoveries of the age.” 

He seated himself at the table. ‘ ‘ Be¬ 
fore you sit down,” lie directed, “swish 
off the lights, for a room in darkness 
save‘for the glowing fire, is far more 
fitting for such an experiment as we are 
to attempt, than one that is brilliantly 
lighted.” 

After doing as he desired, plunging 
the room in semi-darkness, I sat down 
opposite him. “Now,” he said slowly, 
“you must concentrate your whole mind 
on this experiment. Coue says that the 
imagination controls the will. Perhaps 
he is right. I never argue, but I think 
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the imagination and the will both react 
on one another. We are desirous of ex¬ 
changing souls or perhap5 I should say 
personalities for the word ‘soul’ at best 
is a rather ambiguous term suited mostly 
to the art of poets. You must let your 
gaze rest intently on the crystal ball, 
you must will to make the exchange, and 
you must let your imagination make 
you believe that the exchange has been 
effected. I will do the same thing and 
if we can make our desires coincide per¬ 
fectly at the exact moment through the 
medium of the crystal ball, what we de¬ 
sire will assuredly come to pass. It is 
written that a man can have what he 
wishes if he wants it sufficiently 
enough.” 

TTE CEASED speaking and we both 
-*■ * focused our gaze intently on the 
crystal ball. The room was in utter si¬ 
lence. It was in the back of the house 
and so no discordant sound from the 
street shattered the solitude which was 
so intense it seemed to hang about the 
room in folds. And the far corners of 
the room seemed to be enveloped in cur¬ 
tains of velvet black. No object was 
discernible, except that queer little 
crystal globule which shimmered fantas¬ 
tically in the fire-glow, seeming to scin¬ 
tillate with a dozen different prismatic 
colors. And now as we sat staring at it, 
it suddenly commenced to glow with a 
strange blue light. All the other tones 
of color faded. Evidently the fire in the 
grate had burned low and only a bit of 
blue flame remained. And yet the color 
of the crystal ball increased steadily, the 
light intensified. It was almost blinding. 
It blurred my vision. Everything grew 
hazy as though I were enveloped in a 
fog. The silence was as cold as death. 
I seemed to be losing consciousness. Then 
steadily the crystal ball came back into 
focus again, my vision cleared. The blue 
flame had died out and again the scintil¬ 
lating colors returned. It was a most odd 
experience but odder still was the real¬ 
ization that I was gazing at the crystal 
ball from the other side of the table. It 
was as though I had changed my seat. 
With a cry of surprise, I jumped to my 
feet for I knew that I had not moved 
since I had seated myself at the table. 
As I rose I knocked over the 'table and 
the crystal ball crashed to the ground 
and was shattered into a thousand glit¬ 
tering pieces. 

Visrain quickly switched on the lights. 

“What have you done?” he fairly 
shrieked. “Now we are engulfed in a 
frightful calamity. We can never again 
get back our own personalities.” 

As I looked up into his eyes, my blood 
turned cold for I was gazing into my 


own face. The experiment had proven 
successful. 

I scarcely know how to set down the 
events that followed. There is so much 
that I would like to write, so much I 
wish to record and yet it is hard to set 
down the things which have an impor¬ 
tant bearing on my particular case. 

For a while that night Visrain and I 
raved about that room as though we were 
mad. We cursed and raved as though we 
had ceased to be human. Often we hear 
folks envying each other, expressing a 
desire to be in someone else’s place. Now 
that peculiar position had been vouch¬ 
safed to me and I found little of pleasure 
in it. I longed to be in my own body 
again. The body at best is but a shell 
in which we live but it is the shell by 
which we are known, the tangible thing 
•by which our friends recognize us. Prob¬ 
ably the day will eventually come when 
men will cease to form opinions and im¬ 
pressions from exteriors. 

After we had raved about the room 
for an hour or perhaps it was longer for 
neither of us had any thought of time, 
we sat down beside the open-fire again 
and tried to sanely reason out the 
strange problem with which we were con¬ 
fronted. We had changed bodies, I say 
‘we’ advisedly because the real man lives 
inside each one of us. The smug hypo¬ 
critical smile and the exaggerated burst 
of assumed enthusiasm are not the ear¬ 
marks of a real person. Visrain’s soul 
and personality were within my body 
but nevertheless he was still Visrain. 
After we had talked and argued and 
theorized for a great while, we finally 
decided that we would change houses 
voluntarily even as we had changed 
bodies. This would mechanically pre¬ 
vent people from talking and besides we 
would not be inconvenienced in the 
slightest because we could visit back and 
forth as often as we desired. It was thus 
that I found myself in the peculiar posi¬ 
tion of living next door to myself. 
Luckily both Visrain and I lived alone 
so there was no one to complicate mat¬ 
ters. Although that is not strictly true, 
for Visrain had a Japanese servant 
named Koto who Was the very acme of 
perfection. He seemed to anticipate his 
master’s every want and it was a source 
of keen enjoyment to be waited on by 
him. 

My nearest living relative dwelt in San 
Francisco, an aunt with whom I never 
corresponded. She was as interested in 
me as though I did not exist at all and 
as for myself, I heartly reciprocated the 
compliment. I was not anxious to build 
up a friendship with the eccentric old 
lady because I realized that by so doing 
I might be bothered with visits from her 


and this I wished to avoid. At best I 
have but little patience and can only 
tolerate people with whom I have much 
in common. 

OUCH A person was Vera Gray, an 
^ artist who lived in Greenwich Village 
and earned a splendid living drawing 
cover designs for the national magazines. 
Vera was a girl in a million, a deep 
thinker and at the same time more beau¬ 
tiful than any of the models who posed 
for her. She had skin like old ivory and 
the olive tone to her complexion, togeth¬ 
er with her wondrous taste in dress, 
made of her a most alluring girl. She 
was tall and slim and her white hands 
were the most graceful and expressive I 
have ever beheld. They made almost a 
symphony in loveliness. I suppose I am 
writing rather madly and yet I assure 
you I am sane enough. I have recently 
been examined by three alienists and 
while they admit that I am somewhat 
queer, they have unanimously stated that 
my mentality is far above the average. 
But I am getting ahead of my story. It 
is hard when writing a narrative of this 
sort to keep the sequence of events in 
their proper order. 

Although I hated to mention Vera 
Gray to Visrain I knew that I had to do 
so for if I had disappeared entirely she 
would have immediately raised an alarm 
and publicity more than anything else 
we desired to avoid. 

“You must call on Vera Gray,” I told 
Visrain, ‘ 1 and I think it might be wise 
for me to accompany you. That will 
help to lessen the chances of your mak¬ 
ing a bad blunder. Talk very little and 
consult me whenever the opportunity- 
presents itself. At this interview we 
must be extremely careful.” 

A few evenings later we visited Vera 
Gray. Luck was with us for there were. 
several other persons in her apartment 
and one young fellow in particular, 
Gordon Harris, wished to do all the talk¬ 
ing. He went into ecstasies over Vera’s 
paintings and had something to say 
about every one she exhibited. Only once 
did she and I get an opportunity to 
converse together. 

“I’m delighted that you came to¬ 
night,” she said sincerely, “because you 
interest me in a rather strange way. You 
seem to remind me of someone I know 
very well yet I am positive that I have 
never beheld your face before until to¬ 
night. Sometime I hope you can come 
to tea and we can have a rather inter¬ 
esting chat together when none of these 
ceaseless talkers are present. I suppose 
it is rather unconventional for me to 
invite you when you are a total stranger 
to’me but I feel that we have something 
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in common, as though we knew each oth¬ 
er years ago.” She laughed softly. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “the Theosophists 
are right after all and you and I were 
friends more than ten thousand years 
ago.” 

I had no time to answer, for Gordon 
Harris came and claimed her attention 
and I cannot say that I was sorry, for 
under the circumstances, to such a 
speech, what was there for me to say? 

As we walked home another complica- 
>tion arose. Visrain confessed to me that 
he loved her. “She is the most adorably 
perfect girl I have ever known,” he told 
me. “And I am the most miserable, of 
men. No doubt as long as my person¬ 
ality is in your body, I could go in and 
win her. But I hate deception and I 
wouldn’t want to do anything that was 
unfair to you, for already, I think, I 
have caused you trouble enough.” 

But despite his words to the contrary, 
Visrain did make love to Vera Gray and 
she seemed to be far more attracted to 
him then she had ever been to me. 

“I am never unhappy when I am 
with you,” she told him frankly, “and 
no matter how trivial is the subject we 
discuss I am always interested. You 
used to bore me sometimes, but now all 
that is passed.” 

Visrain placed his arm about her. 
“Something stronger than life, stronger 
than death is drawing us together,” he 
breathed tensely. ‘ ‘ There is no use in 
N either of us fighting against it. It is 
destiny. Allah wills that we should live 
united.” He drew her unresisting to 
him. ‘ ‘ Promise me, ’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘ that you 
will marry me before summer comes.” 

. And in a fit of recklessness she promised. 

Late that night Visrain made known 
his perfidy to me. In all fairness to 
“him, I must admit that he confessed 
everything quite openiy. . 

“There is, no use fighting against 
love,” he cried. “It is the most subtle 
poison known. Do you think I am hap¬ 
py? I am the most miserable man in 
all the world. First, I robbed you of 
your body. Now I have robbed you of 
your love. Nowhere on earth is there so 
vile a thief as I. But I am poisoned by 
love. I cannot, I will not live without 
Vera Gray. Yet I am unworthy of 
her.” 

, He stormed and raged up and down 
the room like a caged beast. I said no 
word because I realized that none was 
needed. His own conscience was scourg¬ 
ing his soul far worse than anything I 
could have said. I just sat as though 
carved of stone, watching the torment 
which he was suffering. His eyes glis¬ 
tened as though he were almost mad. He 
' tore up and down the room as though he 


wished to escape from himself.. But that 
is not strictly true, he was unhappy be¬ 
cause he wished to escape from myself. 
It was my body which had caused: him 
all his sorrow. 

Finally I rose' from, my chair. “I 
think I will go to bed,” I told him sim¬ 
ply. He made no answer and I left the 
room and walked back to the house next 
door. . 

In five minutes I was in bed but I 
could not sleep. I lay and tossed upon 
my pillow , as though I were a victim of 
acute insomnia. And-yet somehow al¬ 
though I feigned weariness I knew that 
I was really far from sleep. There 
seemed to be an ominous silence in the 
air, a calm such as; might precede a dead¬ 
ly tropieal. storm. It seemed to me as 
though some dreadful calamity was im¬ 
minent, but what that calamity was I 
had not the faintest idea., My room was 
as dark as the inside of a coffin. I could 
not distinguish a thing because of the 
heavy curtains which were carefully 
drawn across the windows. The black¬ 
ness was so intense that it seemed 
‘ peopled with all sorts of wild wraiths 
and distorted forms. I knew the hallu¬ 
cinations were but the imaginings of my 
overwrbught nerves. Yet the great bulk 
of-blackness seemed to bear down upon 
me as though it were a solid thing. I 
felt as though I were' suffocating, as 
though I were engulfed alive in a pit of 
blackness. My forehead was cold with a 
dank sweat and my. hands shook, as 
though I were a hundred years old. 

I switched on.the electric lights and 
looked at my face or rather I should say 
Visrain’s face, in.the mirror. It was 
ashen gray. Hastily I dressed. I seemed 
impelled onward by some great hidden 
force. When I had finished dressing I 
crept cantioUsly down the stairs. I was 
careful to make, no sound that would 
awaken Koto who slept in a little room 
off the lower hall. Silently I crept from 
the house and stole to the house next 
door. I unlocked the front door and 
entered like a thief. I had no trouble 
in effecting an. entrance because Visrain 
and I carried keys to both houses.. We 
believed it would more readily facilitate 
matters if we did so. 

Inside I found the light in the living 
room still burning. I walked to the 
threshold and there I stopped, as though 
frozen to ice, and well I might, for the 
sight which I beheld was the most awful 
man ever gazed upon. In the chair was 
my own body. Blood was trickling 
sluggishly from a bullet wound in the 
right temple.. By the side of the. table 
lay. a revolver. Facing a problem which 
. he could not Solve, Visrain had blown 
out his brains. For one brief moment, 


I gazed at the ghastly sight, then : my 
overwrought nerves broke and I slipped 
to the floor unconscious. 

How long I remained so I do not know 
for when I opened my eyes it was broad 
daylight. In the chair the body still sat 
and I imagined an eerie smile hovered 
over the rigid lips as though it were 
grinning at me., I rose to my feet. My 
head ached dully and I walked like a 
man who had been ill for ages. I could 
scarcely drag one foot after the other. 
I seated myself in a chair opposite the 
lifeless body and stared at it as though 
my very gaze could rekindle it with life 
again. Now my predicament was worse 
than ever. My body was dead, sitting 
grotesquely before me on a great chair. 
I was surprised that the expression on 
its face could ever be so frightful. Lost 
to me also was my friend. What had 
happened to his soul I did not know. 
Perhaps it also was in the room with me. 
I shuddered as I thought that now 
Visrain' would try to reclaim his body. 

npHE days that immediately followed 
I can only look back upon as on a 
nightmare. I did not employ an under¬ 
taker to embalm the body, nor did I 
make any attempt to see that it was 
decently buried. Under the circum¬ 
stances I doubt if anyone else would 
have done so either. Despite the ghastly, 
blood-clotted, repulsive face, the body 
was mine. And I was still alive. : I 
could not make myself believe' that my 
body was really dead. As the days 
dragged by, I found myself more and 
more often creeping into the house next 
door to gaze into that face which was 
turning a sickly blue. Sometimes I used 
to frantically shake the loathsome 
corpse as. though it were only sleeping 
and that if I tried hard enough I could 
awaken it. It drew me to it like a mag¬ 
net. Many a night I remained with the 
. hideous thing till dawn. I think at the 
time I must have been slightly insane, 
yet as I have written, three alienists have 
recently examined me and they pro¬ 
nounce my-mind to be in excellent con¬ 
dition. Still my actions then were not 
those of a sane person. I used to sit and 
talk to the corpse by the hour, I argued 
and expostulated with it. Sometimes I 
attempted to make it eat and drink. Once 
I even succeeded in pouring a bit of 
liquor through the set lips. A thing 
which gave me hope was the fact that 
the beard on the face continued to grow. 
„ How could the corpse be dead, I argued, 
and the beard still grow? I have since 
learned that this is a perfectly natural 
; phenomenon, that it is quite usual, for a 
man’s hair to grow after he has ceased to 
live. 
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THE MAN WHO LIVED NEXT DOOR TO HIMSELF 


And now it seemed to md that my cup 
of despair was filled to the ‘brim, that no 
further calamity could be added to it, 
yet the figure had still another horror 
in store for me. One night as I bent 
over the corpse I suddenly became con¬ 
scious that I was not alone in the house. 
I had not heard a sopnd, nor had I 
caught the. faintest glimpse of anyone 
but still I was sure that there was at 
least one other person in the house be¬ 
sides myself. At such moments it seems 
as though man has a supernatural sixth 
sense buried in his subconscious mind 
which warns him of approaching danger. 
To say I was shocked would not nearly 
have described my condition. I was in 
a panic. Fear made of me a total wreck. 
The very marrow froze in my bones and 
I felt as sick and weak as though I were 
a plague victim. Even. in my fear I 
realized that I was ih a most unexplain¬ 
able position, unless the hidden person¬ 
age should prove to be the soul of Alla- 
dina Visrain. As the thought came to 
me, the curtains at the end of the room 
parted slightly and through the opening 
I could see the muzzle of a revolver 
leveled directly at me. As I beheld it, I 
quickly switched off the electric lights 
plunging the room into absolute dark¬ 
ness. Then I made a wild leap for the 
other door, but in the darkhess I tripped 
pyer the corpse with such force that 


I dragged it from' the chair and to¬ 
gether ive fell to the floor with" a dull 
thud; Fear now had me absolutely 
in its power. I lost my reason. Instead 
of. trying to- get away 1 commenced 
wrestling with the lifeless body. And 
as I wrestled, there came to my already 
weakened nerves another severe shock. 
As we writhed about the floor two hands 
clutched at my throat and anchored 
there, with a frightful grip. It seemed 
as though'the dead had come to life 
again. Then other hands grasped my 
arms and legs. There seemed to be at 
least a half dozen bodies bending over 
me. In' that moment my strength 
seemed to multiply. Dread made of me 
a formidable opponent. I became a 
machine. I flung my arms about in 
every direction like flails. Sometimes 
my fists crashed against warm flesh and 
I could hear the grunts of my adver¬ 
saries as the blows struck home. But the 
hands about my throat gripped tighter. 
I could scarcely breathe. I struggled 
terribly for* breath. For one bit of air 
I would have given all I possessed in the 
world. Finally someone mercifully 
turned on the lights and to my horror I 
found myself surrounded by policemen. 
None too gently they slipped a pair of 
handcuffs over my wrists but I did not 
care, for the one who held my throat re¬ 
leased his grip and I could breathe again. 


VTOW I am sitting in a prison cell. I 
' am to be tried next week for mur¬ 
der, the murder of my own self. They 
would not allow me to be released on 
bail, for in the eyes of the world I have 
taken a human life. Ever since my 
strange disappearance, detectives had 
been searching for me. It was Vera 
Gray who raised the alarm.- Now I am 
writing the true story of all that has 
transpired. I intend to present it at my 
trial. What the verdict will be I cannot 
say, nor do I really care, for they have 
buried my body and Vera has gone intp, 
mourning because she believes I am dead, 
Even if I am acquitted, what does the 
future hold in store for me? I have 
been examined by three alienists since I 
have been in prison. They are unani¬ 
mous in declaring me sane. Perhaps 
this will help my case somewhat. I also.. 
intend to see Vera. I shall recall to her 
countless little incidents that happened 
in the past that are known only to hel* 
and me. I believe in time, when my story 
becomes known, I will be acquitted but 
it may take months, and afterwards 
what have I to look forward to ? Noth¬ 
ing but memories, memories of Vera 
which are sadly beautiful, memories of 
my dead body sitting upright in the 
house next door, which are so ghastly 
that they will haunt me forever. I will 
be just a poor broken bit of humanity, a 
man who once lived next door to him¬ 
self and has ceased to be happy now 
that his neighbor is gone. 


Singular Combat 


TN the reign of Henry IV., twelve English Barons gave out 
that certain ladies, whom- they named, were not entitled, 
by birth, beauty, or education, to the high rank they held at 
court ; and that they would take up arms against any twelve 
champions' in Europe who dare come forth in their defense. 
Intimation of this challenge was received in Portugal, and -as 
none had hithex-to undertaken to appear in defense of the in¬ 
jured ladies, Magrico, with eleven other Portuguese cava¬ 
liers, set out from Oporto to espouse their cause; having 
previously obtained permission from their sovereign, John I. 
The English monarch, on being apprised of their arrival, 
prepared a splendid banquet suitable to the occasion • to him 
was left to choose the arms to be used by the combatants, 
and to appoint the day and the situation, which was on the 
south banks of the Thames. The spectators being, assembled 
in a vast amphitheatre, the ehaihpions rode into the arena at 
the sound of the trumpet, each armed with a sword and lance. 
Upon the appearance of the Portuguese, the circle resounded 


with applause, particularly on the part of the ladies, who were 
present. As soon as the king, who presided at the spectacle, 
had given the signal, the attack commenced, and was main¬ 
tained for a considerable time with great skill and courage 
on both sides, insomuch, that victory for some time remained 
doubtful. The Portuguese, however, being very expert at the 
lance, and animated by the cheers of the ladies, wounded 
several of the adversaries, and unhorsed others; so that at 
length the king proclaimed the conquerors. The ladies now, 
with acclamations of joy, assembled round the victors; crowned 
them with chaplets of roses, interwoven with ribbands, which 
they carried off in triumph. And further to express their 
gratitude, at the departure of their gallant defenders, they 
presented them with swords, spears, and shields, ornamented 
with various devices, as trophies of their victory. Nor were 
the honors less which awaited them at their return to Portu¬ 
gal ; they were received in triumph, and caressed by the ladies, 
whose cause they vowed to defend all over the world. 



MYSTERY RIVER 

By ELWIN J. OWENS 


P ILOT WRIGHT NELSON was 
making his first long trip alone in 
his biplane. He had crossed the 
mountain range in western Washington 
and had left the snow-capped peaks'far 
behind. The narrow neck of northern 
Idaho had been passed over with the 
saine speed, and then he was over a fer¬ 
tile valley in Montana. How beautiful it 
did look to him. The vast fields of wav¬ 
ing grain, from his height, appeared 
like a green sea with just enough breeze 
to fan its surface into gentle waves. 

He slowed his machine and lowered 
his elevation so that he could get a bet¬ 
ter view, The closer he came to earth, 
the more, absorbed his thoughts became 
in the beauty of the country. 

Snap! Crack! Something broke. 
Pilot Nelson lost his head, so to speak. 
The machine was out of his control and 
started its plunge downward. ‘ ‘ Five 
hundred feet to go! Can I make it 
safely? What will mother say?” These 
were the last sane thoughts that flashed 
through his mind. Everything turned 
black before his eyes. To him if seemed 
that his body was shrinking. He was 
dropping down through space a dead 
weight. 

The earth seemed to open up. His 
falling body took on momentum. Into 
the opened chasm he fell. Down between 
its ragged sides, he glided, even faster 
than the plane. Faster, faster, faster 
he went. Suddenly he hit bottom with 
a thud that almost flattened him. 

He realized himself alone in a strange 
world, surrounded by strange beings. 
More than that, he was in the middle of 
a. milky river; and when he tried to 
right himself, he found that , his body 
floated easily in an upright position with 
his head above the surface. 

He surveyed the situation. At the 
source of the river, he observed huge 
propeller blades similar - to the ones on 
his biplane, only a hundred times larger. 
They were fixed to stationary supports 
but were slowly rotating, forcing the 
liquid of the mysterious river from them. 
Turning his gaze in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, he noted that beyond him lay 
monstrous mountains, such as he had 
never dreamed of seeing. More still be¬ 
came the mystery, the river was being 
forced to run up hill by the huge pro¬ 
pellers. 


Upon the bank, some distance from 
him, were nude persons. They came near¬ 
er to him. Such ponderous masses of 
human flesh, he had never seen. Large 
rolls of fat encircled their bodies, mak¬ 
ing them appear like human forms built 
up of odd sized automobile tires piled 
one upon the other. Their bodies were 
gigantic, but such small heads. No larg¬ 
er than his fist. And eyes no larger than 
those of small birds. 

A crowd of them gathered on the bank. 
They conversed with each other by 
means of radio head-sets and used float¬ 
ing aerials. All seemed to be happy. 
All seemed to be looking in his direc¬ 
tion. He tried to call to them^ They 
paid no heed. But when he motioned 
that he was hungry, they laughed 
heartily and plucked straws from the 
ground. Through these straws they 
gorged themselves with the fluid of the 
river. 

Having drunk their fill, they again 
laughed heartily, wiped their lips, mo¬ 
tioned him to drink the same, and moved 
inland. 

Pilot Nelson took a swallow from the 
river. It nauseated him for a few mo¬ 
ments. Then he began to feel his flesh 
bulge out and his strength began to re¬ 
turn. He plunged over on his side and 
tried to swim to the shore. 

The contents of the river became 
thicker and thicker as he progressed. 
Soon he found it impossible to swim 
further. He tided to climb to the sur¬ 
face, but when upright he could only 
get his head above the milky matter that 
surrounded him. 

Soon he saw the inhabitants moving 
in large processions in the direction of 
the huge propellers at the source of the 
river. They threw large tangled masses 
of wire high above their heads. These, 
too, floated in mid air and he discovered 
that they were aerials, very much similar 
to the ones used in conversation, only 
many times larger. They snatched elec¬ 
tric current from the atmosphere. The 
propellers began to turn more rapidly. 
They began to spin. The contents of 
the river began to move more rapidly up 
the inclined bed and he was carried with 
it. 

Besides being forced to flow up hill at 
a rapid rate, the river contained several 
whirlpools. Pilot Nelson floated into one 


of these. It spun him around like a top. 
He soon became dizzy. His vision was 
hazy. On and on the river carried him. 

'TVHE ATMOSPHERE became warm- 
' er and warmer the further up the 
hillside he floated. At last, the heat was 
torrid. Again his body began to shrink. 
Smaller and smaller, he became until, at 
length, he seemed no more than three 
feet high. 

The river was changing color. He was 
out of the whirlpool. The current had 
slackened to a slowly moving mass. The 
color changed from white to cream, then 
to chocolate, finally becoming dark 
brown. And, as it changed color, it grew 
warmer and warmer until it was hot. 
His body was becoming seared. His 
clothing dropped off. His flesh was fast 
being dried out. Lighter and lighter 
he grew and, as he grew lighter, his 
body floated more and more above the 
surface. At last, he was fully emerged, 
nothing but a miniature of his former 
self. 

A still stranger land confronted him. 
Great rocks stood out, the only land¬ 
marks in the vast expanse of seemingly 
barren waste. Far back, he saw pigmies 
of dark complexion floating about, their 
feet just skimming the surface. Close 
to them, from out of the fissures in the 
rocky bed, floated up gases of many 
colored hues. 

He inhaled a deep breath and, to his 
surprise, he, too, floated across the sur¬ 
face. He was being carried by a gentle 
breeze in the direction of the pigmies. 
A great light of purple-white, so bright 
that it nearly blinded him at first, served 
as their sun. 

The pigmies seemed very busy. They 
did not notice him. He observed them 
carefully. No hair, no ears, no nose, no 
mouth. Simply a dark ball for a head 
and a face form that resembled a small, 
old copper funnel. Through this funnel 
they drank freely of a boiling hot liquid. 
Their eyes were large and green. Their 
arms were nothing but bare bones and, 
at the end, were cupped hands with the 
fingers webbed together. 

They were boiling metals and precious 
stones in the fissures of the rocks. Si¬ 
lently, he watched them. One would dip 
up diamonds in his cupped hands and 
sail away; another would dip platinum 
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and float off in another direction. He 
followed their course in the light of the 
great purple-white lamp and noted that 
they deposited their wares here and there 
in small quantities in what seemed the 
under surface of the earth’s crust. 

Suddenly, he heard what he thought 
was the chirping of a bird. The chirp 
became more shrill. He looked about 
him and saw millions of these pigmies 
floating in from all directions. They 
surrounded him. A leader floated to the 
center of the assembly and began to 
scratch characters in the stone with his 
chisel-like foot. Soon, all was commo¬ 
tion. A stiff breeze came from a fissure 
in the rocks and blew toward the river. 

Pilot Nelson was carried in its course. 
When he reached the river, his body took 
on weight; and again he dropped help¬ 
less into the dark, brown liquid. Nu¬ 
merous air currents began to agitate the 
stream. It began to flow again, and 
again it flowed up hill, 

The huge purple-white lamp became 
brighter than ever. It blinded him. He 
could feel himself being carried rapidly 
through space by the current. The air 
was becoming cooler. He was somewhat 
refreshed and his body enlarged to its 
natural size. Slowly, the dazzling light 
became fainter. He could see. 

G IANT vegetation was on all sides. No 
leaves or branches. Just huge, 
rough, gnarled roots. Again, the cur¬ 
rent of the river stopped. He was in 
blood-red waters, just a little more thin 
than the liquid had previously been. Still 
he floated with just his head emerged. 

Mammoth animals were feeding upon 
the roots. Animals with skin like ele¬ 
phants, and legs no more than a foot 
long, twenty of them on a side. Their 
jaws resembled massive stone crushers. 
As they chewed into the vegetation with 
sickening sound, a red fluid came freely 
from the roots. This, the animals gulped 
up greedily, allowing only a small 
quantity to stream from the corners of 
their mouths. They drank their fill and 
soon became as large as the gas bags of 
dirigibles. They fell asleep where they 
fed. 

Thunderous shrieks rent the air and 
Pilot Nelson heard the flapping of mon¬ 
strous wings. Vultures with wings sixty 
feet long came to the spot. As they 
came closer, he observed that they had 
sword-like bills from six to eight feet 
long. To him, they paid no heed; but 
attacked the sleeping animals, plunging 
their bills into their prey. Blood ran 
in rivulets from the struggling beasts. 

The sight became too much for Pilot 
Nelson. He tried to move, but found 


that he was paralyzed with horror. He 
sighed. To his surprise, his sigh was as 
loud as the sound of a locomotive whistle. 

The vultures were attracted by his in¬ 
voluntary expression. Overhead and 
about him, they circled in numbers, flap¬ 
ping their long, ponderous wings violent¬ 
ly. Waves began to form oil the sur¬ 
face of the river. Soon it began to move 
slowly. Again it carried him up the 
hill. Feathers of immense size dropped 
on all sides of him. A doiyn from them 
seemed to fill the air, which his sight 
could not penetrate. 

Slowly the river flowed on. He was 
his normal size, but he had grown weak. 
In time, the air cleared of feathers and 
he could see. The light was like a sum¬ 
mer day when the sun is out of sight. . 

He was slowly floating into a great 
lake, set amongst numerous mountains. 
Its contents was murky green. When 
he floated upright, his feet occasionally 
touched something. Soon he could stand 
on its bed. The current ceased and he 
found himself in dead water. Such a 
dreadful odor. It was terrible, as of 
dead things. 

On a far-off shore, he could see green 
vegetation, the same shade as the water. 
Slowly, he made his way in that direc¬ 
tion. The banks were covered with moss 
of a pale green color. Such long, hairy 
moss. All a tangled mass. Through 
this he dragged on, almost fatigued. 

Small bushes covered the soil in front 
of him. He paused to examine them. 
Small, square leaves, completely covered 
with worm nests, warts and other- 
growths. The branches seemed to be cov¬ 
ered with silken ashes which fell at his 
touch. 

In his wanderings, he came upon a 
spring of water, the fix-st natural thing 
he had seen. But it had a peculiar taste. 
He investigated its source. Instead of 
flowing continually, it spurted in jets. 
He observed more carefully. A huge 
muscular body, the color of an oyster 
lay almost buried in the sand. It ex¬ 
panded and then contracted. When it 
contracted, it forced the water from an 
opening in its side. 

The sight of this caused Pilot Nelson 
to grow- weak, so weak that he could not 
stand. He dropped down to rest. 

Almost immediately, a large, grass- 
green spider spun a thread across his 
chest and attached the end to the vegeta¬ 
tion on the other side. Back across his 
legs, the spider spun another thread. 
He tried to rise but found that he was 
tightly bound. Soon, numerous threads 
completely bound his struggling form. 

Strange noises came from all sides. He 
tried to turn his head so that he could 
see the objects but found that the spid¬ 


er’s web had bound his head. A slimy, 
cx-awling thing passed over his body. It 
began to chew at his toes. Such pain. 
He tried to call out, but could make no 
sound. 

Then, a strange, small bird with four 
wings flew over his face and began to 
peck at his fingers. Others came and he 
was being besieged on all sides. One 
became moi*e greedy then the rest and in 
the straggle broke the thread that bound 
his head. He could now turn his eyes 
in the dii-ectiou of his attackers. 

Suddenly a film seemed to envelop 
his body and he was immune from pain. 
But slowly and surely the birds were 
picking away his body piece by piece. 

/^vUT OF the slimy recess of the grass- 
green lake came a crawling, wrig¬ 
gling thing. It was half snake and half 
fish. As he lay with his face toward the 
lake, he watched it approach him, com¬ 
ing as if by instinct. It carried its head 
erect by means of small wings attached 
just below and back of its eyes. Its 
mouth was small, with short jaws which 
it kept opening and shutting as it wrig¬ 
gled its way toward him. Closer and 
closer, it came. He could now see plain¬ 
ly that its back was covered with mossy 
vegetation, its belly was covered with 
scales. Its teeth or fangs consisted of 
two sharp pi-otruding teeth on the lower 
jaw and a sort of broad flat tooth on 
the upper jaw. The lower jaw it kept 
on moving up and down as if anticipat- 
' ing a feast of human flesh. 

He tried to turn his eyes from the 
object but learned that the film that had 
deadened the pain had finally paralyzed 
his muscles. He could not move his eyes. 
They remained set on the object. 

When close to him, froth came from 
the comers of its mouth. It plunged 
its head against his side, sinking the 
teeth of its lower jaw deep into his flesh. 
Up came its head and it had gouged out 
a piece of flesh. With one gulp, the 
snake-like thing swallowed the mouthful. 
If drove in its fangs for another piece. 
Again and again it kept gulping down 
his flesh. 

The effect of the film was now dying 
out. He could feel the painful stabs of 
the fangs in his side, and for the first 
time realized that the birds had left him. 
He was alone with this carnivorous 
thing. The pain was growing more in¬ 
tense. In his agony, he tried to move. 
He ccfuld turn his head but nothing 
more. 

The fangs again pierced his side and 
he could feel them tearing away his 
bowels. He groaned and then lay quiet. 
The groaix seemed to relieve his agony. 
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A human voice came quietly from a 
distance. “How is Wright this morn¬ 
ing, Doctor?” 

It was his mother’s voice. 

“I have just dressed the wound in his 
side. It is healing nicely. The crisis, 
is passed. ' He seems to show some signs 
of consciousness and I think that he will 


be able to go home in the course of a 
month. ’ ’ 

Pilot Wright Nelson opened his eyes 
and found himself in a hospital, his 
mother at his bedside. A smile showed 
in the corners of his mouth. 

“Did the plane land all right, Moth¬ 
er?” he asked in a whisper. 


“Yes, it is all right; but do you know 
that you have lain here for five days 
without showing any signs of life while 
I worried about you?” She leaned over 
and kissed his cheek. “Are you going 
to fly again?” she appealed. 

“Never! I saw too much,” was the 
quick response. 


A Fantastic Fragment of Fiction 

THE GOD YUANO 

By MARJORIE DARTER 


I T is near the first of the month when 
the sacrifice to “Yuano,” the alli¬ 
gator, is made. The natives of the 
village daily pay homage to the brutes as 
they float in the swamp. They are afraid 
Yuano may cast his baleful glance upon 
them, when, such being the case, they 
would be offered up as sacrifices, since 
the lots would be sure to be against 
them. 

It is the custom at this time for all 
in the village to assemble in the sacri¬ 
ficial hut and draw lots. These are of 
two sizes, long and short. Those who 
are unfortunate enough to draw short 
lots are sacrificed one month and the 
long lots are given the next, and so on. 

Horrible? No, just customary sacri¬ 
fice, not especially pleasant for the un¬ 
lucky devils, but they believe in thus dy¬ 
ing so that their spirits may be assured 
of eternal rest and happiness. 

Is it strange that these words should 
come from a white man’s pen ? No, it is 
not, for I am dead and so am permitted 
to speak to the material world through 
others. Thus it is of my former life and 
death I shall tell. 

It was the drawing of the lots, as I 
have said, and all were assembled to 
hear the chief Yuano priest read the 
sacrificial notes and decrees. He stated 
that twenty natives would appease the 
Gods this month and that old and young 
alike should draw. 

I trembled and clung closer to my 
mother’s skirts, for I was but a young 
lad and life was sweet to me. I did 
not like the ugly, grinning jaws and 
wickedly gleaming small eyes of the God 
Yuano. I did not wish to leave the 
flowers and beasts of this world for the 
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“Eternal Sphere.” So I clung the 
closer to my mother and tremblingly 
drew one of the straws the old priest 
held out to me. It was a short straw! 
Did I live, or—was I to be thrown in 
among those slimy, squirming bodies to 
be engulfed at one swallow or broken in 
so many pieces by the swish of a mighty* 
tail? 

Horrible shivers ran up and down my 
spine, little icy tinglings formed in my 
blood, cold sweat beaded my forehead, 
I trembled and shook and leaned heavily 
against my mother as the script was 
read. The short ones were to be offered 
this month! 

God in heaven, what a death! I 
swayed limply forward in a dead faint 
as I dimly heard the wailing for those 
chosen twenty. Then all was blackness. 

When I “came to,” I was lying in a 
basket floating in the swamp! Huge 
jaws yawned about and stretched toward 
me; slimy, slippery bodies lunged 
against my frail craft. I screamed in 
my terror, one scream after another, 
till it seemed my lungs must surely burst 
under the strain. Still my craft re¬ 
mained intact, and gradually I became 
more quiet, 

I then looked around for my other 
nineteen companions, but they were no¬ 
where to be seen. At some distance 
from me I beheld another basket-like 
craft floating upside down, I shuddered 
and threw my arm up over my face. My 
very mueh beloved companions had al¬ 
ready met death. I alone remained! 
Probably my life was prolonged because 
of this very fact, and Yuano was no 
longer hungry! Thus was I given a 
few more minutes respite in which to 


think upon the horrible death before me. 

Day after day I floated down the 
swampy river propelled by the swishing 
of the heavy bodies of my tormentors in 
the black and rank waters. My little 
craft was still unhurt and I was buoyed 
up by the hope that I might starve to 
death before one of their lunges should 
upset me. But no, I was not to cheat the 
Gods thus, for a huge log crashed into 
me, and over I went with a shrill horri¬ 
fied cry into the open jaws of a waiting 
Yuano! 

A terrible feeling of sharp knives 
literally tearing the tender flesh from my 
body, of huge breakers or stones crush¬ 
ing the life from me, and then, after a 
final moment of excruciating pain, I 
awoke to find myself standing calmly 
upon the back of a one time much-feared 
Yuano, while he crunched between his 
massive jaws a mass of blood and bones 
which had once been I! 

I felt no emotion either of fear or of 
pain. But when the Yuano had fihished 
his repast, I calmly stepped from one 
back to another and in less than five 
minutes had arrived in my native village. 
As I walked along the streets I spoke to 
several people, all of whom passed me by 
unseeing. I was rather hurt by this, as 
I thought they should be glad of my 
escape. However, I consoled myself with 
the thought of my mother’s joy when 
she should again behold her beloved and 
much cherished son. 

Hastening my stride I set forth for 
her hut. What was my surprise upon 
entering and greeting her to hear her 
say to my sister, “Vellen, Vellen, why 
couldn’t it have been you? Oh, if only 
my son were here again. You are good 
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for nothing, while he — ! Ah, my son, my 

Upon hearing these words I came ,to 
the conclusion that she had not seen or 
heard me, so spoke again, this time in a 
louder tone of voice. But she paid no 
heed and continued to weep and bemoan 
my fate. 

Then a horrible, terrifying thought 
dawned upon my wondering brain. Sup¬ 
pose I were really dead? Suppose I 
had not escaped as I thought, and were 
in truth a spirit and no longer able to 
communicate with those I held dear to 
me on earth! As these terrible thoughts 
rushed upon me, I gasped and stumbled 
blindly from the hut. An insistent voice 
within monotonously repeated these 
words, “ Dead, dead, yes, dead! ” 

So for weeks I wandered aimlessly 
over the Universe in a seemingly void 
space, without man, beast or reptile. I 
wandered over spacious cities, broad 
forest lands and at last,becoming weary, 
sank to the streets of a large city. 


People rushed over me, through me, 
around me and in all directions. They 
were a curious people and so, having 
nothing to do, 1 watched, them from mere 
curiosity. Then, as my interest grew, I 
centered my attention upon a few. 1 
listened to what they were saying, and 
was startled to hear one gray-haired old 
gentleman remark, “Yes, sir, Maudin, 
I'm telling you 1 saw that spirit with my 
own eyes, and later communicated with 
it! How? With pen and paper. I have 
the proofs; come along and see for your¬ 
self. Then if you still disbelieve you 
may scoff.” 

At these words my heart gave a great 
leap and seemed to turn over in my 
breast. If one spirit could speak 
through others, why not I? Buoyed up 
with this hope and elation, I followed the 
two to see how it was done. 

The little man and Maudin first en¬ 
tered a dark room and seated them¬ 
selves at a table. Pen and paper were 
given Maudin. 


“Now,” said the other, “leave your 
hand lax and see what happens. Think 
of nothing. You will not long scoff.” 

Fully five minutes passed before the 
hand began to move, and then glancing 
up at the force which was moving the 
hand, I was not a little astonished to see, 
a filmy, wraithlike being like myself 
standihg beside me. The seance soon 
ended and the spirit departed. 

All that day and the next I hovered 
near the little old gentleman, hoping to 
be able to attract his attention and speak 
to him through the medium of a pen. At 
last I succeeded and am now writing 
through that little gray-liaired man’s 
hand this very instant and intend to do 
so for some time, thereby keeping in 
touch with the material world. 

Perhaps some will scoff at this and 
call it the imaginings of one a trifle given 
to the subject of spiritualism. Be that 
as it may, I have done my best to set 
down'for all the story of my life and 
death; and now, this tale finished, I 
must away to my shadowy realm again. 


Fatal Misfortune and Singular Instance of Affection in a Horse 


A SHORT time ago, Mr. Ellar of Oswaldkirk, and Mr. R. 

Marshall, son of Mr. Marshall, of East Newton, near 
Helmsley, being on a visit to Mr. Hesseletine, of Hambleton, 
and having spent a pleasant day, the latter intimated his 
intention of returning home that night, having promised to 
do-so on account of his mother’s indisposition. Fearless of 
danger, and little thinking it would be for the last time, he 
bade them good night and rode off. On the afternoon of the 
next day, Mr. Ellar returned, and called at Mr#Marshall’s 
to inquire how his friend got home and how he was after his 
journey. Young Marshall’s absence beyond the time fixed for 
his return had created some little uneasiness;; but the effect 
of these inquiries of his friend and the companion of his visit, 
can scarcely be conceived; it was natural to indulge alarm; 
and alas! their forebodings were more than realized. Persons 
were dispatched in every direction in search of him, hut the 
family were kept in suspense another night. Intelligence of 
his being missed had reached Hambleton House, from whence 
early on Tuesday morning, a party set out to examine every 


possible place of danger and before they had proceeded a 
quarter of a mile, they discovered his horse standing over him, 
at the bottom of a precipice from twenty to thirty yards in 
height, over which they had fallen. The force with which he 
had come to the ground had made an impression upon it and 
from the appearances, it was thought he had never moved 
after his fall but had died instantly. One circumstance de¬ 
serves remark; the party who had found him attempted to 
lead the horse from the place in a direction the most easy 
of ascent. From its unwillingness or inability they could not 
succeed, but on their ascending the steep with its master, who 
had been.placed in a sheep-box for that purpose, it immediate¬ 
ly followed him, and on reaching the summit dropped down 
dead beside him. It was at first surmised that this melancholy 
accident had been occasioned by intemperance, but it ap¬ 
peared clearly in evidence before the Coroner, that the report 
was unfounded, and that the accident had been altogether 
owing to the extreme darkness of the night, and the very in¬ 
tricate and unprotected nature of the roads across those 
dreary heights.—York Courant.” 


Punishment of the Knout in Russia 


aVLEARIUS gives a description of the manner in which he 
^ saw the knout inflicted on eight men and one woman, 
only for selling brandy and tobacco without a license. The 
•executioner’s man, after stripping them down to the waist, 
tied their feet, and took one at a time on his back. The 
executioner stood at three paces distance with a large pizzle, 
to the end of which were fastened three throngs of an elk’s 
skin untanned, with which, springing forward, whenever he 
struck, the blood gushed out at every blow. The men each 
had twenty-five or twenty-six lashes: the woman, though only 


sixteen, fainted away. After their backs were thus dreadfully 
mangled, they were tied together two and two; and those 
who sold tobacco having a little of it, and those who sold 
brandy a little bottle put about their necks; they were then 
whipped through the city of Petersburgh for about a mile add, 
a half; and then brought back to the place of their first 
punishment and dismissed. According to M. de la Motreye, 
this is what is termed the moderate knout; for when the 
sentence orders it between the moderate and severe, the ex¬ 
ecutioner takes off pieces of flesh at every stroke. It is no 
wonder that many die of this cruel and inhuman punishment. 
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By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


T »M HARKNESS and 1 were 
chums in prep school and col¬ 
lege, but as so often happens in 
such cases we drifted rather apart after 
graduation, he remaining in New York 
to study medicine, while I went abroad 
to take up art. For some time we kept 
up a more or less desultory correspond¬ 
ence, which, however, gradually lan¬ 
guished—‘‘£aded out,” as they say in 
the movies—for we had no real, no 
fundamental interests in common, and I 
was not even deeply stirred when he 
wrote me of his approaching marriage; 
1 merely set down his enthusiasm as the 
characteristic raptures of “a young man 
married,” wrote him’a suitably con¬ 
gratulatory letter, and dismissed the 
whole affair. 

At length, after four years in Paris 
and one in Rome, I returned to New 


York, to find that Harkness, who had 
specialized in psychology; was already 
beginning to make a name for himself 
as an alienist, and had—-for so young a 
man — an excellent consulting practice. 
He was especially interested in various 
investigations into the power, of sug¬ 
gestion, had done a good deal of experi¬ 
menting along these lines, and was al¬ 
ways ready to talk about his work, so, 
having looked him up and got into the 
way of dropping in to see him at odd 
times, I listened to a number of very 
interesting monologues on the subject. 
One effect of these talks, though, was 
that I found myself losing my senti¬ 
mental affection for my old friend, for 
Harkness had developed into a type 
which is particularly distasteful to me 
personally—cold-blooded, unemotional 
scientific investigator, to whom people 


dividuals—which enables a man to im¬ 
pose his will on another, to control an¬ 
other's actions by a dominating person¬ 
ality. Not that Harkness was aggres¬ 
sive; for one so unemotional he was 
astonishingly gentle and considerate, but 
it was simply that when with him I felt 
a sense of helplessness—quite unallied, 
however, to fear—similar to that which 
one feels in the presence of any over¬ 
whelming power, a thunderstorm, for 



are merely cases, specimens on which to 
work or to experiment. Further than 
this, I was always a little uncomfortable 
in his presence, for he possessed to a 
remarkable degree that curious psychic 
power—common to all leaders of 
and found in the most unexpected in¬ 


example. 1 repeat, there was no element 
of fear connected with this sensation; I 
knew he would not harm me, and my 
discomfort had its genesis solely in the 
conviction that did he choose to tell me 
to do anything I would be dominated by 
his unusual psychic strength and would 
be unable to refuse. 

A LICE HARKNESS, though, was 
totally different from her husband. 
Meeting her for the first time, I 
realized that Tom had not 
gerated her attractiveness — he had 
rather under-stated the case. I shall 
not attempt any description of the 
girl; as well try to describe the 
west wind, or a June rose. It would 
mean nothing if I should say that she 
was under medium height and slim, but 
well proportioned, and that she had 
147 
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wavy brown hair and gray eyes ; there 
are thousands of girls whom such a 
description would fit, and the thing 
which made Alice Harkness stand out 
from all others was the very thing it is 
impossible to put into words—personal 
charm. I have never met anyone else, 
either man or woman, who possessed to 
so great an extent the power of making 
others fond of her, nor was she attrac¬ 
tive only to men; women liked her as 
well, and she took as much pleasure in 
their company as in that of her mascu¬ 
line admirers, of whom there were apt 
to be s«ceral about the house of an eve¬ 
ning. There was nothing of the co¬ 
quette about her; she was fond of out¬ 
door sports, brimful of vitality, and she 
liked people not because they were men 
or women, but because they were, pre¬ 
cisely, people. Also, she owned that 
greatest of all Heaven-sent gifts, the 
temperament that is always happy—de¬ 
lighted with any sort of occupation, and 
always having a good time. 

I had, of course, met many women, 
but never one who had interested me 
particularly—actually, I had reached 
the age of twenty-six without the faint¬ 
est suggestion of a love-affair—but . it 
was not many months before I found my¬ 
self genuinely and deeply in love with 
the wife of my old-time friend, and it 
seemed to me that I could observe signs 
that she liked me better than any other 
of the men she knew. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that Dr. Harkness was not a 
thoroughly satisfactory husband for a 
vivacious young girl; he was a very 
able man and a brilliant conversation¬ 
ist, but he was utterly absorbed in his 
work and gave his wife only casual at¬ 
tention, so during the four years of 
their married life the. two had to some 
extent grown away from each other, 
especially since there were no children 
to act as a bond. 

Still, one cannot honorably make love 
to a married woman, even though she 
and her husband do not get along well. 
Artists have a bad reputation in such 
matters, but it is not really deserved; 
there is as large a proportion of straight¬ 
forward individuals among us as in any 
other profession, and it is the few 
scamps who have given us a bad name. 
Like anyone, I was reluctant to say 
good-bye to the woman I loved, and de¬ 
bated the matter with myself for some 
time in the effort to find another solu¬ 
tion, finally eoming to the only possible 
conclusion—that I must go away. I made 
my preparations to return to Paris, and 
went up to the Harkness house the day 
before sailing, to take leave. Tom was 
out at a consultation, so I saw only Alice, 
but she knew very well the reason for my 


going, though nothing was said of that 
and the conversation was most matter- 
of-fact—regrets,"promises to write, hopes 
for good fortune, and so on. Longer 
silences then usual, perhaps; we both 
found it a little difficult to talk. 

At last I moved toward the door and 
Alice rose to shake hands. As her hand 
touched mine a shiver ran through me, 
my head swam, a power stronger than 
my will took command of me, and I 
stepped close and laid my arm about her 
shoulders. She trembled, drew back, 
whispered: 

“No, no, Peter! We mustn’t! We 
mustn’t!” and as I gathered strength 
to drop my arm and go she trembled 
again, drew her breath sharply, looked 
away from me, shivered, stepped nearer, 
caught my hand to her bosom, and with 
a sob laid her head on my shoulder. A 
faint perfume rose in my nostrils and I 
pressed her , to me, laying my cheek 
against the soft waves of her hair. I 
patted her shoulder, murmuring pet 
names and clasping her tighter — and 
the door opened and Tom walked in. 

TT E STOPPED short on seeing us and 

A eyed us a moment before passing on 
to the fireplace, where a log fire was 
blazing. Of course Alice and I moved 
apart when he entered, but we said noth¬ 
ing—there was nothing to say. Tom 
Harkness had been known in college for 
his sardonic speech, nor had this tend¬ 
ency lessened in the years he had prac¬ 
ticed medicine, and I looked for some 
bitter and scathing comment, but none 
came. For perhaps half a minute we 
three stood silent, when Tom said gently: 

“Sit down a minute, Peter; you too, 
Alice.” We found chairs, but Tom 
stood leaning against the mantel. He lit 
a cigarette and turned to us again. 

“I hardly expected this,” he began, 
evenly. ‘ ‘ Of course I’ve known for some 
time that you two were in love with each 
other. Having specialized in psychology 
I see indications that others would miss, 
but I confess this is a bit of a surprise 
to me; I didn’t think it had gone quite 
so far.” 

“Tom,” I answered, “you weren’t 
mistaken; it hadn’t gone this far. This 
is as much of a surprise to me as to you, 
and I think it is to Alice, also. I came 
up today to say good-bye; I’m sailing 
for Paris tomorrow, and—and—well, 
things rather got away from us.” 

Tom looked from me to Alice and back 
to me again, then nodded reflectively. 

“I guess you’re right, Peter,” he said. 
“That explains matters. I hated to 
think I was that far off in my estimate 
of you two—I should have foreseen what 


would happen, though. Might happen 
to anyone.” 

“Well then, Tom, I reckon I’ll trot 
along. It’s all right, is it?” 

“Of course it’s all right, old man— 
I’m fairly well acquainted with you 
both! But don’t be in a hurry; I have 
several things to say yet.” He threw 
his cigarette into the fire, thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets, and settled 
himself squarely in front of us, then 
went on: 

“I take it you two are really in love 
with each other? This isn’t merely a 
fancy? You really feel you can’t be 
happy apart ? Life a dreary waste, and 
all that?” 

“That’s about the size of it, Tom. 
Damn it all, man, I’m not in the habit 
of kissing ladies promiscuously! ” 

“Nor is Alice in the habit of being 
promiscuously kissed. Quite so! Well, 
now, I’ve spent considerable time these 
past few months thinking this over, and 
I reckon the best scheme is for you to 
take her.” 

“ ‘Make ’im take ’er an’ keep ’er; 
that’s ’Ell for ’em both’? Thank you, 
no!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Peter! I mean 
Honorably, of course. Do you suppose 
fof a minute I’d let you have her on 
any other terms? But there’s no sense 
in making two people thoroughly miser¬ 
able in order to afford one a doubtful 
pleasure that’s more than half misery at 
best—” 

“Thank you, Tom!” Alice inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Don’t be silly, Alice. You know 
what I mean well enough, and you know 
how I feel toward you. However— well, 
it’s largely my fault, you know, so the 
best thing is for you to get a divorce and 
marry Peter; I shan’t interfere— will 
you let me come see you once in a 
while ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Alice, and I burst 
out: 

“Tom, you certainly are a sure- 
enough man-sized man! ’ ’ 

“There, there!” he answered. “Spare 
me your thanks! This isn’t heroism at 
all—merely plain, ordinary common- 
sense. ‘Greatest good for the greatest 
number,’ and all that. It looks big to 
you, having it sprung on you all of a 
sudden, this way, but you forget I’ve 
had time to think it over. Get along 
with you, Peter, and cancel your steamer 
reservation. Come around tomorrow 
and we’ll talk over arrangements. Clear 
out now; I’m going to take an evening 
off and take Alice to hear Die Meister- 
singer; sorry we haven’t a seat for you 
— still, you’ll have plenty of chance to 
take her to concerts and operas and such. 
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I don’t expect she ’ll hear much of the 
music tonight though—something else to 
think about, you know! Get along now; 
we’ve got to dress and eat dinner. 
’Bye!” 

FlRIEFLY, then, Alice got her divorce, 
and she and I, after waiting a decent 
interval, were married, very quietly, the 
May after the decree was granted. I 
was working on a portrait commission 
at the time, and could not leave the city 
at once, so our wedding-trip was post¬ 
poned until the following October, when 
we planned to motor through the Berk- 
shires, up through Great Barrington, 
Pittsfield, North Adams, and so over 
the Mohawk Trail, for that country is 
wonderfully beautiful in autumn, and 
Alice had never seen it. Tom came to 
call several times at our studio apart¬ 
ment in West Twelfth street, and we 
talked over the route of our trip with 
him, he suggesting one or two slight 
changes, by way of improvement. He 
was not a frequent visitor, though 
there was no definite break; still we all 
three felt it hardly the thing for a di¬ 
vorced husband to be on too good terms 
with his former wife, and besides, his 
practice kept him busy most of the time. 
We were always glad to see him—quite 
apart from a more or less natural feel¬ 
ing of gratitude—for he was, when he 
chose, an excellent companion, but— 
well, there was just that little sense of 
cohstraint; a feeling that it wasn’t just 
the thing. 

So the summer passed, and on the sec¬ 
ond day of October Alice and I started 
on the deferred honeymoon, motoring up 
through Brewster, Pawling and Miller- 
ton, and stopping the first night at Lake¬ 
ville. The next day was a gorgeous In¬ 
dian Summer day, and we decided to 
turn off from our chosen route to run 
over and see som£ friends in Norfolk, 
so instead of swinging north at Canaan 
we went straight on through East 
Canaan, stopping at times for me to 
make sketches and color notes, with the 
result that we reached Norfolk only 
about noon. We had lunch at the Nor¬ 
folk Inn, spent some hours with our 
friends, and started back, allowing time 
enough to reach Great Barrington for 
dinner. However, we were overtaken by 
a terrific thunderstorm—one of the sud¬ 
den mountain storms so common in that 
region, though a bit unusual so late in 
the year—which delayed us so that I 
realized, soon after leaving Canaan the 
second time, that we would not reach 
Great Barrington until late and debated 
with myself whether it would not be 
better to turn back for the night rather 
than push on. I had the chains on and 


was driving carefully, for the road was 
very slippery, but I had about decided 
to turn around when a figure appeared 
in the glare of the headlights, standing 
in the middle of the road and waving its 
arms frantically—“likej. drunken wind¬ 
mill,” Alice remarked—and I slowed 
down. As the car slipped and slithered 
to a stop I saw the stranger to be a tall, 
bearded man of middle age, dressed in 
blue overalls and jumper, wearing a big 
straw hat, and having the bowed shoul¬ 
ders and knotted hands of a farmer. He 
was evidently in a state of great excite¬ 
ment—not altogether explained by the 
obvious fact that he was drenched to 
the skin with rain—and rushing up he 
spoke iu the nasal tones of the rural 
New Englander. 

‘ ‘ Say, Mister! ” he said. “ Won’t you 
please come help me? My wife’s gone 
an’ fell down the cellar steps an’ broke 
her leg, an’ I ain’t got nobody to help 
me git her up. There ain’t no neigh¬ 
bors nearer n’ half a mile, an’ she’s 
layin’ there sufferin’ awful! If you’ll 
jist help me git her up-stairs, an’ then 
stop in Sheffiel’ as you go by an’ send 
a cjocker back, I ’ll be right obliged. You 
kin drive right up the lane here, an’ 
I’ll ride on the step o’ your machine.” 

T WAS somewhat disgusted at being 
* held up this way, so late, but there 
was no refusing such an appeal, and, 
turning in at the gate indicated, I drove 
perhaps a quarter of a mile along a 
muddy, deeply-rutted lane, at length 
reaching the house. As we approached 
the building I saw by the light of the 
lamps that it was a dilapidated, ram¬ 
shackle affair, badly in need of paint, the 
door-yard grown up with weeds, and a 
general air of slackness about the place. 
At one side of the house a sand-screen 
with a pile of pebbles at the foot seemed 
to indicate that some cement work had 
recently been done on the premises, but 
no sign of the result was visible. Still, 
such run-down houses are too frequent 
in that region to call for any special at¬ 
tention, and we climbed out of the car 
and went in, Alice remarking: 

“I’ll go along; perhaps I can help the 
pool 1 woman while you go for the doc¬ 
tor.” 

“Thank ye, Ma’am; I take that right 
kindly of you,” said the farmer, and 
taking a lamp from the table he added: 
“Step this way.” 

He led us out through the kitchen, 
where I noted, in a swift glance—it is 
my business to observe quickly—a cook- 
stove, an iron sink and pump, several 
battered chairs, and a table, the latter 
piled with a confusion of unwashed 
dishes. The floor was covered with a 


frayed oil-cloth, the plastered walls 
needed paint, and in one place a patch 
of plaster had fallen away, leaving the 
bare lath exposed. This scene photo¬ 
graphed itself automatically on my 
mind, even as our guide opened the cel¬ 
lar door and stepped aside for us to de¬ 
scend. Alice gathered her skirts close 
about her and started down, I follow¬ 
ing, but hardly had I reached the sec¬ 
ond step before I felt—I did not know, 
I felt —that something was wrong. I 
started to turn, but in that instant the 
light disappeared, the door was slammed 
with a thunderous crash, and even as 
I threw myself against it the bolt shot 
home. Again and again I hurled my 
full weight against the door, but to no 
effect, and I heard a faint laugh from 
the other side. Below me, in the dark, 
Alice spoke: 

“What’s the matter, Peter?” 

“Matter? Why, this infernal scoun¬ 
drel has locked us down cellar, that’s 
what’s the matter!” 

“But his wife?” 

“Wife! There’s no wife! It’s all a 
fake! He’s tricked us into the cellar 
and locked us here! By thunder, Ill 
make it hot for him when I get out! 
What I’ll do to him’ll make him think 
Hell’s a refrigerator!” 

“But what would he do a thing like 
that for?” 

“Most likely to rob us—hold us for 
ransom, maybe. But I swear I never 
heard of a hold-up man in this part of 
the country before. ’ ’ 

“But isn’t there any way we can get 
out? Can’t you shoot the lock off the 
door with your pistol ? ’ ’ 

“I left it in the car! What a fool 
I am! But I never suspected anything 
like this!” Again I surged against the 
door, and grasping the knob shook it 
violently. Raising my voice I shouted: 

“Open this door at once! Do you 
hear?” But no answer came save once 
more the faint, far-off laugh. I real¬ 
ized that here was something different 
from the usual farm-house door and 
called to Alice: 

“Lend me your spirit-lamp a minute, 
Honey, ’ ’ and she handed it up. I turned 
it on and looked the door over, and my 
heart sank, for door and cellar-way were 
lined with steel, and I knew this for no 
chance hold-up, but a carefully planned 
trap. 

“Let’s look the place over and see if 
there isn’t some other way out,” I said, 
and going carefully down to the foot of 
the steps we examined our prison 
thoroughly by the light of the little 
flash-lamp. The cellar proved to be 
about thirty feet square, with floor and 
walls of new concrete, and was empty 
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of any furniture—nothing but the bare 
floor and walls save that in the center 
there rose a stone chimney some eight 
feet square, the rough field stones being 
laid in Portland cement. There were no 
windows, nor was there any door other 
than the one By which we had entered, 
and the ceiling, which was about eight 
feet high, was apparently of oak beams, 
laid side by side. That was all; no way 
of escape, no way of communicating with 
the outside world, no food, no water, no 
light—nothing. It was a perfect trap; 
once in, we were at the mercy of our 
jailer; there we would stay until he saw 
fit to release us. Alice looked at me and 
I at her, and she whimpered a little, then 
caught herself and, smiling bravely, 
said: 

“Peter, I’m frightened. Just a little, 
I will admit.” 

“Don’t worry, Honey; it’s just a 
scheme to rob us, and maybe I can rush 
him or trick him when he brings us food. 
Anyway, he won’t do any worse than 
take our money; he wouldn’t dare.” 

“Don’t think it, my friend!” said a 
voice behind us, and we both jumped. 
The voice laughed, then said: 

“Right behind you,” and as we swept 
the light of the flash-lamp around it 
spoke again: 

“No, I’m not a ghost! Quite the con¬ 
trary! I’m talking to you through a 
speaking-tube. Look between the stones 
of the chimney and you’ll see a little hole 
there. I had the tube put in when I 
built fhis little man-trap, so I could 
converse with my prisoners. ’ ’ 

“Damn you!” I cried. “You let us 
out, or it’ll be the worse for you!” 

The voice laughed again. 

“My dear chap, I fear you haven't 
recognized me,yet! My disguise must 
have been pretty good! Still, allowance 
must be made for the fact that it was 
dark and that you weren’t expecting 
me; that helped, of course. But think! 
Whose voice does mine remind you of? 
Think hard—whose? ‘Journeys end in 
lovers ’ meetings ’! Whose ? ” 

A moment’s silence—-it flashed upon 
us—Alice bent toward me and seized my 
arm. 

“It’s Tom!” she whispered. “Tom 
Harkness!” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the voice, mock¬ 
ingly. “You’re quite, right—it’s Tom. 
•Strange, how we meet again, isn’t it? 
Really, Peter, I took you in nicely, 
didn’t I? No, I don’t mean just now; 
I mean the whole thing. Did you honest¬ 
ly think I’d let you get away with my 
wife so easily? ‘How little you under¬ 
stand the sterling integrity of iny char¬ 
acter’!” 


“But, Tom, what do you want me to 
do ? How long are you going to keep us 
here? And what’s it all for, anyway?” 
I was puzzled. 

“Why, my dear fellow, I don’t want 
you to do anything! There’s nothing 
you can do! What for? Well, you’ll 
find out, presently. And how long? 
Why, how can I tell how long you’ll stay 
there ? I’m not going to keep you there 
— I’in just going away and leave you 
there!” 

T PELT Alice shudder and she leaned 
against me—she swayed and I put my 
arm around her. 

“But look here, Tom,” she said. 
“You don’t mean — leave us to—to die 
here!” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the mock¬ 
ing voice. “I do mean just exactly 
that!” 

“But you ean’t do that!” 

“No? Why not?” 

“Why, we’ll be traced — you’ll be 
caught!” 

‘ ‘ Caught ? Listen, my dear — you too, 
Peter. I ve been planning this little af¬ 
fair for months—ever since I found you 
two turtle-doves loving each other so 
charmingly, that memorable afternoon. 
There’s no house within a mile of this, 
and this is five hundred yards from the 
road. Shout all you want to—no one 
can hear you; Dig all you want to— 
there’s three feet of concrete under and 
around you and two feet of solid sea¬ 
soned oak over your heads. Anyway, 
even if anyone should by any possibility 
hear you, you’re in a highly supersti¬ 
tious neighborhood, and this is known 
as a haunted house! I bought it partly 
for that reason; I gave out that I was 
going to remodel it — and sure enough 1 
did! Oh, no, I wasn’t absurd enough 
to give my own name! And who’ll 
trace you? And suppose they should 
trace you, what chance is there of finding 
you ? And how long do you think you’ll 
last, without food—or water? No, you’re 
done! This is the end of your road— 
the end of your pretty dreams! ” 

“You infernal murderer!” 1 burst 
out. Again Harkness laughed. I went 
on: 

“You must be mad, to plan any sueh 
devilish performance as that — leave us 
here—in the dark! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Why, Peter, do you hesitate to elim¬ 
inate a mosquito that bothers you ? Mad ? 
Oh, no, I’m not mad! Not mad at all! ” 
His vmice rose to a scream. “Not mad, 
I tell you! No, I’m not mad!” Again 
he laughed, and I felt Alice shudder. 
When he spoke again he Avas quieter. 

“Well, Peter—and Alice—I must 
leave you now. I trust you may enjoy 


each other’s society for the next few 
days—not longer. No, I promise you, 
not longer—without water! Still, you 
won’t be alone. You’ll have company— 
oh, yes, company! ’ ’ 

Alice broke in, her voice soft and 
gentle. 

“Tom!” 

“Yes, my dear? What is it? Some¬ 
thing I can do for you? Some last 
words to take down — some message to 
send?” 

* ‘ Tom—for God’s sake! ’ ’ 

Harkness laughed again, sardonically. 

“For God’s sake? Why, Alice, you 
astonish me! I thought you knew my 
views in the matter of these supersti¬ 
tions, these absurd notions of superhu¬ 
man powers! No, my dear, ‘For God’s 
saks’ means nothing—nothing at all—to 
me! If that’s all, I’ll be leaving you. 
So kind of you to let me take your car!” 

“Tom!” I broke in. “If God means 
nothing to you, is honor no more than a 
word ? Can you do this thing—torture 
a helpless woman?” 

“Honor?” mocked Harkness. “ ‘Who 
hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday’! 
Good-bye—forever!” 

NRAGED, infuriated at his callous¬ 
ness, his devilish cruelty, I rushed 
up the stairs and shook the door furious¬ 
ly, hurled myself frantically against it 
again and again—useless! And I re¬ 
turned to the girl who sat on the cold 
floor, her face in her hands, sobbing. 
Presently Harkness spoke once more. 

“Quite convinced, Peter? I assure 
you the door will withstand your most 
furious assaults! I have tested it 
thoroughly—a much stronger man than 
yourself, my dear felloAv! Tremendous 
endurance he had, too — quite remarkable 
vitality — ! However, you’re welcome to. 
try all you like — but I would advise 
against it; violent exercise makes one 
perspire, and one grows thirsty. Good¬ 
bye. Good-bye, Alice. Too bad you 
couldn’t have been faithful to me!” 

Faintly Ave heard his footsteps as he 
moved about the house, the front door 
slammed — silence! 

Alice flung herself into my arms and 
clung to me. 

“Peter!” she said. “It’s incredible! 
It can’t be true! We must be dream¬ 
ing it!” 

“I’m afraid it’s true, Honey! May¬ 
be, though, he’s just trying to frighten 
us. One of his blasted psychological ex¬ 
periments, perhaps. ’ ’ 

“Oh, Peter, that must be it! He’ll 
come back and let us out! He’s just 
playing a joke on us!” 

“That’s probably it, Honey. He’ll 
most likely just keep us here over night, 
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and come in the morning and let us out. 
Let’s just sit down here and take it 
easy.” But in my heart I knew I was not 
telling the truth—I knew there was no 
hope—but it would not do to let Alice 
know! 

We talked for a time, then lay down 
on the cold, hard floor, Alice’s head pil¬ 
lowed on my shoulder, and presently I 
knew by her breathing that she was 
asleep, exhausted by her emotions. Long 
I lay peering into the utter, impenetra¬ 
ble dark, cursing to myself the fiend 
who could so torture a woman—the 
woman who had lain in his arms, the 
Woman he had once loved—till at length 
I, too, lost consciousness. 

How long I may have slept, 1 cannot 
say, but after a time I woke, chilled 
and aching. I tried to lie still, but my 
shoulder pained from the weight of 
Alice’s head, and I must have stirred, 
for the girl woke with a start and flung 
her arms around me. 

‘ 1 Oh, Peter! Peter!’’ she cried. “Oh, 
I had Such a terrible dream! I dreamt 
we were—oh, Peter, make me wake up! 
Oh, Peter—oh, God, it wasn't a dream! ’ ’ 
and she burst into terrified sobs, trem¬ 
bling, shuddering, from head to foot. 

I soothed her as best I could, and 
presently she grew quiet, and lay still 
in my anus for a long time — perhaps an 
hour. Then she spoke again. 

“Peter, does it hurt very much to 
starve?” 

* ‘ No, Honey, ’ ’ I answered . ‘ ‘ Why ? ’ ’ 

“I have a large ache in my stomach, 
and I thought—” 

“Yes, Dear, it’s hunger; I have it, too. 
But it won’t get any worse, and it won’t 
last long; it just lasts a little while, and 
then there isn’t any more pain—just 
progressive weakening; you just get 
weaker until—the end. It’s really the 
most comfortable way; not bad at all.” 

“Peter, I’m thirsty, too.” 

“Yes, Honey; that’s the worst part 
of it. We may be rather uncomfortable, 
if Tom doesn’t let us out pretty soon.” 

“Do you honestly think he will?” 

“ Yes, I honestly do. ’ ’ But she caught 
a false note in my voice, for she cried in¬ 
stantly : 

“Peter! Vou’re not telling me the 
truth! Why, Sweetheart, you don’t 
think I’m afraid to go, do you? Not 
when I knmv what’s coming!” And I 
Could not answer. 

By and by she spoke again: 

“Listen, Peter! The ceiling of this 
place is wood, and you have a knife in 
your pocket. Don’t you believe you 
could cut a hole and let us out?” 

Two feet of seasoned oak, and a 
pocket-knife! However, it would en¬ 
courage her to have me try, and I said: 


“Well, I’ll have a shot at it, anyway; 
maybe we can make a go of it. ’ ’ 

CO I searched and found a place where 
^ I could climb the rough stones of the 
chimney and reach the ceiling, and, hold¬ 
ing by one hand, attacked the beams. 
Luckily the knife was sharp and of good 
steel, but it went slowly, oh, so slowly! 
A chip at a time—my hands were blis¬ 
tered, my arms ached from the strained 
position, and I knew well that long be¬ 
fore I had got through we would have 
succumbed to thirst, the thirst that was 
already beginning to torment me. Still, 
to be doing something was a help, to be 
making an effort, not to be giving up— 
snap! The blade broke under my hand. 
I dropped to the floor to rest, and by 
and by took up the work again with the 
other blade of the knife, Alice holding 
the flash-lamp for me to see. At length, 
utterly exhausted, I gave over and ex¬ 
amined what I had dono—a scratch! A 
foot long, half an inch wide, quarter of 
an inch deep!. The task Was hopeless. 
I lay down on the floor and Alice sat 
beside me. 

And now for the first I began to feel 
the terror of the dark. It seemed an act¬ 
ual, a material thing, a Presence, weigh¬ 
ing me down, pressing on me, holding 
me helpless in its grip. And Alice felt 
it too, for she turned on the light. Its 
little ray seemed instantly to lift a 
weight off my chest—I could bear any¬ 
thing did it only come in the light! But 
in a few moments she turned it off, say¬ 
ing: 

“We must save it to Work by.” And 
again the weight settled on me—and on 
her as well; I could hear her panting, 
gasping, as if for breath in a stifling 
air. So we lay in the dark and the si¬ 
lence—not a ray of light, not a sound but 
our labored breathing, and slowly, grad¬ 
ually, but inevitably—relentless, over¬ 
whelming—the horror grew—heavier, 
closer, more terrible—something touched 
my foot, and my nerves gave way—I 
jumped—it ran across our feet, and 
Alice screamed, aloud. Again and again 
she screamed and the walls gave back the 
sound, multiplied, horrible, heartrend¬ 
ing. I groped for the light and our 
hands met—she tore her hand away, 
screaming louder and louder—I flashed 
on the light and she flung her arms 
around my peck, her screams died to a 
moan, and at length she asked: 

“Oh, Peter, what was it?” I swept 
the light about the cellar, we saw a great 
gray rat, and Alice shuddered, then grew 
quieter, and said: 

“Heaven knows a rat is bad enough, 
but when I didn’t know what it was— 
Peter, forgive me for being such a fool!” 


“It’s all right, Honey; your nerves 
are a little upset, that’s all. The beast¬ 
ly thing made me jump, too.” 

“Look here, Peter,” she ciped, excited¬ 
ly, “do you suppose it came in from out¬ 
side? Maybe we can find where, and 
have that much start on getting out! 
Let’s look!” So, taking the flash-lamp, 
we went carefully over the cellar again, 
but found no least crevice or cranny that 
led to the outer air, save only the small 
hole of the speaking-tube—and Hark- 
ness had carefully stuffed the upper end 
of the tube before he left—to take away 
our smallest chance of being heard! 

So we gave over the futile search and 
sat down, shoulder to shoulder, Alice’s 
hand in mine. By and by she said, in 
a half-whisper: 

“Peter!” 

“Yes, Dear?” 

“Peter, if that rat didn’t come in 
from outside, Tom must have put him 
here—to make it worse for us! ” 

“I guess you’re right,” I answered. 

‘‘ That’s what he meant by company. ’ ’ 

“Ugh!” she whispered. “Horrible— 
Torquemada! Peter, the poor thing is 
as badly off as we are! ’ ’ 

‘‘Just about. ’’ Silence for a few min¬ 
utes, and then 1 : 

“Peter?” 

“Yes, Honey.” 

“Do you suppose—-after we’re gone— 
the rat will—he will—?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Oh, horrible! Horrible! Peter, I 
don’t so much mind dying—everyone 
has to die some time, and it’s not so bad, 
with you—only I wish you didn’t have 
to—but to be eaten—by a rat! don't 
you suppose we could catch him?” 

“We can try, at all events.” 

'"TMIEN began a mad hunt, the mad- 
dest scene ever enacted since the 
world began, for round and round the 
cellar we two, doomed man and woman, 
hunted the loathsome beast, by the feeble 
light of the little lamp. Round and 
round, back and forth, tiptoeing, racing 
madly, heading him off, chasing furious¬ 
ly, till at length we gave over, exhausted 
—he was too agile—we could not catch 
him—and we sank on the floor to rest. 
Alice burst into hysterical laughter, 
more horrible than her screams. She 
laughed and sobbed and rocked back and 
forth, laughed again and sobbed and 
choked on her laughter. It was long be¬ 
fore I could quiet her, but at length she 
fell asleep in my arms—and I, too, slept. 

Again we woke to utter dark and si¬ 
lence. We may have slept for minutes 
(Continued on page 182 ) 
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‘Our birth is but.a sleep and a for¬ 
getting, 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s 
Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from, afar.” 

— Wordsworth. 


“But tell, O restless 
Who are the dwellers in the world beneath, 
That thus the watery realm cannot contain 
The joy they breathe. 


n the reckless waves 
Join with loud revel the dim ages flown, 
But keep each secret of the hidden caves 
Dark and unknown.” 

—Anonymous. 


CAVERN OF LIGHTNINGS. 
CHAPTER I. 

W HETHER it really happened, or 
whether it was a dream—partly 
vivid and partly confused—I 
have asked myself a thousand times dur¬ 
ing the past two years. But why? It 
must have happened, for I have not 
only the evidence of my own senses, but 
evidence of a still more substantial na¬ 
ture. It lies now on the desk before me 
in the shape of a roll of manuscript con¬ 
taining in shorthand the words of a de¬ 
cidedly unique revelation. If it is diffi¬ 
cult for me to accept it—me, the chief 
actor in its procurement—what can I 
say to guard against credulity on the 
part of others? 


of some of the statements therein set 
forth, but in vain. The world may judge 
of its merits. 

Permit me to introduce him who was 
at one time my most intimate friend 
and companion—Victor. Surnames will 
be of no consequence in this connection, 



Nevertheless, the time has come to 
make it public. • I have procrastinated as 
long as I dare. My hold on mortal ex- 
i slipping slowly but steadily 
away. My reason for withholding the 
publication thus long has been the 
fear that it might be scouted as a mere 
figment of the imagination. I have en¬ 
gaged in profound research striving to 
find in science or psychics corroboration 


and I shall omit them. Victor, however, 
was a wonderful man. I have never, be¬ 
fore or since, met anyone like him. Like 
myself, he was alone in the world so far 
as family ties were concerned, 
mother had died but a short time before 
we met, and for years she had been his 
last surviving relative. We had both 
been fortunate, however, in a pecuniary 







We met at college where our kindred 
tastes, and lack of other friends, had 
drawn us together. His was a stronger 
and more forceful character than mine. 

He led me where otherwise I should 
not have gone. Fond of philosophy he 
permitted himself to grope to the pro- 
foundest depths of thought without fear 
of the consequences, whence I would fol¬ 
low hesitatingly so far as I was able, but 
never could penetrate to the points 
reached by him. 

Iiis personality was agreeable and 
prepossessing to a degree. Tall, well- 
formed, and graceful, with noble air and 
commanding mien, people were wont to 
pause and look back at him when he 
passed. But that which caused his face 
to glow with unusual radiance 1 believe 
to have been his purity of character. 
His soul was above an ignoble thought. 
Religion was his favorite study. He re¬ 
garded it as the topmost pinnacle of all 
research. His demeanor was such that 
not even the remotest stranger would 
dare voice an impure expression in his 
presence. 

I believe it was largely owing to this 
intense purity in which his mind habitu¬ 
ally dwelt that he could bring himself 
into closer communication with the un¬ 
seen than can the ordinary mortal. He 
said at one time that he believed he was 
destined to receive a greater knowledge 
of the truth than is ordinarily vouch¬ 
safed to members of the human family. 

On one occasion, when our investiga¬ 
tions had led us to London, we m®t in 
the-rooms of a philosophical society a 
young woman of a most interesting type. 
Her appearance was positively ethereal. 
A bewitching figure, with blue eyes and 
golden hair, her skin was so transparent, 
her voice so sweet, and her smile so 
radiant, that one could scarce believe 
oneself addressing an earthly creature, 
when in conversation with her. I heard 
her called Athalie, but learned nothing 
further as to her name or history. But 
I took advantage of every opportunity 
to bask in the eloquence of her speech. 
Athalie proved to be a student like Vic¬ 
tor. I must admit that I never met two 
persons whose mental tastes were more 
on the same plane than .were theirs. 
They became so profoundly interested in 
one another that I took a second place 
to each in the other’s estimation. This 
I did not resent, as I was less interested 
than they in their favorite topics, so fre¬ 
quently strolled away, leaving them to¬ 
gether. 

At length we decided to return to New 
York. For several days prior to our de¬ 
parture from London, we had not seen 
Athalie, and were compelled to start for 
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the steamship without bidding her good¬ 
bye. Her address was unknown to us. 

It was not until we Were well out at 
sea that I was startled at meeting Atha¬ 
lie walking alone on the deck of our 
great steamer. She seemed surprised, 
as well as pleased. Asked how she hap¬ 
pened on board, she explained that she 
had been seized with an uncontrollable 
impulse to visit America. She had, 
therefore made immediate preparations 
and thus been enabled to catch the cele¬ 
brated boat which was making her maid¬ 
en trip. She had no previous knowledge 
of our being on the steamer. Knowing 
Victor’s attainments in the art of te¬ 
lepathy, I was not at a loss to account for 
her presence. 

Our companionship, however, was des¬ 
tined to be of short duration, so far as 
I alone of we three was concerned. On 
a memorable Sunday night the ill-fated 
steamer collided with an iceberg, and 
sank. The harrowing story in all its 
awful details has been heralded through¬ 
out Christendom. I shall, therefore, 
confine my remarks to our Own experi¬ 
ences. Victor and Athalie were success¬ 
ful, at the last moment, in getting into 
a boat—a collapsible boat—alone togeth¬ 
er. Victor had expended his strength 
and Energy in saving others. It was our 
intention that the three of us should take 
this boat. On account of Victor’s ex¬ 
hausted condition, I prevailed on him to 
go next after Athalie, by absolutely re¬ 
fusing to move until he did so. For 
Athalie’s sake he complied, thinking I 
still would have ample time to join them. 
But a sudden lurch of the steamer, as it 
plunged downward, thrust the boat 
away, and a few moments later, I was 
struggling in the water. In a drown¬ 
ing condition I was pulled by a strong 
hand into a boat, and resuscitated. But. 
it was not the boat of Victor and Atha¬ 
lie. 

When we were rescued by a steamer 
on the following morning, they were not 
among those who had been taken on 
board. I feared the worst. When we 
reached Halifax, I elected to remain 
there for a time. I could not bear the 
thought of coming on to New York 
alone. I devoured every item of the 
news in regard to the disaster in the 
hope of learning something of Victor 
and Athalie, but in vain. Their col¬ 
lapsible boat- must have followed the 
steamer to the bottom of the sea. That 
was the gist of my conclusions. 

As a result of my sufferings I was 
seized with a violent fever, during which, 
in delirium, I constantly saw Victor and 
Athalie in their frail boat tossing on the 
waves of a tempestuous sea. During my 
convalescence, when I became able to 
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go about, I would walk up and down on 
the sands of the seashore, thinking of 
iny lost chum and his fair companion. 

Finally I was seized with an Impulse. 
From former experiences I judged it to 
be a call from Victor. A steamer was 
about to sail for Norway, and i could 
not refrain from taking passage thereon. 
For what purpose, I knew not. On land¬ 
ing at Halifax, prior to my illness, I 
had arranged my financial affairs by 
correspondence, so that all I had to do 
was to satisfy my whim, which I did. 
On reaching Christiania, I concluded to 
transfer to a steamer that was to trav¬ 
erse the coast northward to Bergen and 
Molde. 

One who has taken this trip is always 
prone to dwell on the peculiar beauty 
of Norwegian scenery. I am no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. I must mention Mount 
Hornelon that rises perpendicularly 
from the edge of the water to a height 
of nearly three thousand feet, under the 
overhanging 'projections of which our 
vessel was compelled to pass on the way 
from Bergen to Molde; the dangerous 
Stadt, where there is no protecting bul¬ 
wark of islands to guard against the wild 
tossings of a restless,ocean; and the lit¬ 
tle city of Molde, in its bewildering 
beauty, which reminds one so much of 
fairyland that it is difficult to conceive 
of its situation in so northerly a latitude. 
It lies nestled in the heart of romantic 
and picturesque surroundings, looking 
outward on the green islands across the 
channel on the one hand, on another re¬ 
flected in the transparent fjord that lies 
beneath it, while the lofty range of the 
Iiomsdalfjaelde, with its many snow¬ 
capped peaks, almost surrounds the re¬ 
mainder of the town. 

Landing at Molde, I went ashore and 
procured lodging. Here I again became 
ill. 1 was told afterward that my life 
had been despaired of for a time. As at 
Halifax, when I grew better, I would 
walk out alone, but for some unaccount¬ 
able reason, when I reached my hotel, 
which I always succeeded in doing, I 
never could remember exactly where I 
had been. As I always returned sooner 
or later, my absence was not rioted, and 
sometimes I would wander about for two 
or three days. 

Finally an occasion came when I ven¬ 
tured farther than usual. I seemed to 
have no prompting to return. I pro¬ 
ceeded overland to a tremendous fjord, 
and seem to have a distinct recollection 
of coming to a mountain where I saw 
lightnings flashing from the mouth of a 
cavern far up in the rock. It occurred 
to me that I must reach the opening from 
whence those lightnings issued. At first 
the idea seemed a mad one, as it had 
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the appearance of being inaccessible. 
After many trials and difficulties, how¬ 
ever, lasting possibly for several days— 
my mind was in no condition to note 
time—I found myself at the coveted 
point. One thing is certain: I have no 
recollection of having seen a single per¬ 
son during my endeavors to reach the 
place. I was high up, on the side of a 
rugged mountain from the cavernous re¬ 
cesses of which issued the fires I had 
seen. I retained a sense of having strug¬ 
gled to get there; at the same time, how¬ 
ever, I felt that I might have been par¬ 
tially aided to it by an unseen power. I 
stood on a narrow ledge of rock project¬ 
ing out from a terrible precipice. The 
surface of the ledge was scorched and 
blackened. I could assign no other rea¬ 
son for it than its frequent contact with 
the mysterious fires that had probably 
passed over it for ages. This caused me 
to feel somewhat nervous, and a little 
dubious as to the effect the lightnings 
might have on me if I should come in 
direct contact with them. 

Notwithstanding my misgivings, I 
faced about and entered the cavern, 
when I was startled violently at hearing 
a human voice. 

“So you have come at last in answer 
to my calling! Permit me to congratu¬ 
late you on your perseverance and ulti¬ 
mate success.” 

It was Victor’s voice, and so clear and 
distinct were the words that I fully ex¬ 
pected to see him standing somewhere 
near me. 

As if my thoughts had been divined, 
the next words were: “We shall not be 
able to see each other. A hundred miles 
of subterranean passageway lies be¬ 
tween us, and it cannot be traversed. 
But so long as the wind is from the 
east, we can hear each other with per¬ 
fect distinctness. It is Victor who 
speaks to you.” 

“I recognize yofir voice,” I replied, 
“but where are you'?” 

“Your question implies too much to 
admit of a direct answer, but the in¬ 
formation you seek shall be unfolded 
gradually. Stenography was formerly 
one of your accomplishments. If you 
are still in practice it will assist you 
greatly now. When I am ready to relate 
the entire story in sequence, I should 
advise your taking shorthand notes of 
my words. But first let us indulge in a 
social chat. I presume you recollect the 
circumstances of our separation ? ” 

“I shall never forget them,” I as¬ 
sured him. 

“Athalie is at this moment standing 
beside me. She will be pleased to greet 
you.” 

“How-do-you-do?” 


I recognized the same sweet silvery 
voice I had heard for the first time in 
London. 

“I am quite well, I thank you,” I 
replied, “considering the ordeal through 
which I have passed in trying to get 
here.” 

“I have no doubt you encountered 
many obstacles, but if you could know 
how glad we are to hear your voice 
once more, I am sure you would never 
regret it. You will realize my meaning 
fullly when I tell you that yours and 
our own are the only mortal human 
voices Victor, and I shall ever hear again. 
We hear other voices in the same manner 
that Socrate.s, St. Paul, and Joan of Arc 
heard them.” 

“I am astounded!” I replied. “I 
cannot possibly comprehend your situa¬ 
tion.” 

“Victor will explain,” she answered. 

Here Victor again began speaking. 

“The sounds of our voices are con¬ 
veyed to one another by means of escap¬ 
ing electricity on the same principle that 
the telephone transmits sound along the 
wire. When a fusion occurs you will 
be unable to hear me. These fusions are 
the result of a contact of the escaping 
electricity with the atmosphere at the 
mouth of the cavern. Whenever they 
meet in undue proportions this is bound 
to occur. The flames you see will not 
injure you if you keep clear of the center 
of the cavern. But the reverberations 
that accompany them will be so. deafen¬ 
ing. that you will be unable to distin¬ 
guish my words. At such times I shall 
stop, and you will be compelled to wait 
until I begin again. When you are fully 
prepared to receive it, I shall begin a 
communication which you have my con¬ 
sent to publish, and which, believe me, 
will prove to be the most wonderful 
revelation, concerning the hereafter, that 
has ever been received by mortal man. 
Words are inadequate to express my 
gratification at the privilege thus af¬ 
forded me of. communicating this in¬ 
formation to my fellow-mortals.” 

After some further conversation rela¬ 
tive to the best method of procedure, I 
seated myself on a gently reclining bank 
of earth where I was amply protected 
from the flames as they passed through 
the cavern. Here I could write easily 
whether in a sitting or reclining posture, 
and here, with pencil and notebook my 
invariable companions I took, as it were, 
from Victor’s own lips, the message that 
he desired to communicate and which 
I certainly desired . to receive. There 
were frequent interruptions, and some¬ 
times Athalie and he would converse 
with me during prolonged intervals. I 
have no idea of the time the work con¬ 


sumed. I experienced no hunger until I 
emerged from the cavern after the work 
had been completed. I then relapsed into 
my former condition during which I 
wandered about until I found myself 
again in my rooms in the hotel at Molde, 
where I was informed that I had been 
absent- nearly a month, and that search¬ 
ing parties had been organized to seek 
for me. They had failed to find me, how¬ 
ever, and I am sure that, if left to my 
own devices, I could never start out from 
Molde again and find the place where I 
received the communication. Apart 
from a vague recollection of having wan¬ 
dered, the details of my journey to and 
from the place have been completely 
blotted from my memory, while all that 
happened when I was actually in the 
cavern remains distinct in my mind. 

In my research amongst scientific 
works since, I happened on the follow¬ 
ing: 

“A very strange phenomenon, as yet 
unexplained, is the appearance of those 
lightnings that dart from time to time 
from certain caverns in the Norwegian 
coast.” 

When I read this, it thrilled me With 
joy unspeakable, because, to a certain 
extent it substantiates my memory of 
the experience. But nothing in the 
realm of-scientific progress would serve 
to throw a ray of light in a direction 
that might tend to substantiate the sub¬ 
ject matter of the communication. 

The following, with the exceptions of 
divisions, which I have taken the liberty 
to make and arrange systematically, and 
the poetical selections, which I have con¬ 
sidered appropriate for the headings of 
chapters, is a verbatim record of the 
message as it was conveyed to my ears 
from the bowels of the earth through the 
medium of electricity-. When this is 
read, I shall have passed away. My 
identity need not be made manifest, t 
have no theories to propound—no opin¬ 
ions to express. Each may judge for 
himself. 

CHAPTER 11 

A VOICE FROM THE THRESHOLD 

The Present: The Tie That Binds. 

“I saw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 
All calm as it was bright;— 

And round beneath it. Time, in hours, days, 
years, 

Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the 

And all her train were hurled.” 

— H. Vaughan. 

'\X7'HEN separated from you by the 
* ’ sudden plunge of the steamer, our 
boat was given an impetus that sent it 
entirely outside of the circle of craft tha t 


clustered about the scene of the disaster. 
Being sent in the direction in which the 
regular waves of the sea were rolling, it 
was carried on and on. It had either 
been robbed of oars, or left unprovided, 
and we were, therefore, powerless to row 
or manage the frail vessel. It drifted 
either with wind or tide—whichever hap¬ 
pened to be the stronger. When morn¬ 
ing dawned nothing was to be seen but 
water, and floating icebergs. No trace 
of a vessel of any kind was in sight. At 
first, whenever we were caught in the 
trough of the sea, I thought we would 
surely capsize, but the boat seemed of 
that peculiar construction which always 
enabled it to lift itself out right side up. 
We soon became fearless of any such 
result and devoted our time to watching 
' and praying, in the hope that some vessel 
might appear. Neither of us feared 
death, but felt that our life’s work was 
not yet finished, and we both possessed 
the utmost faith 'in prayer. Our con- 
' fidence has been rewarded better than 
we dared hope. 

After drifting about for several days, 
during which we suffered more from cold 
than from hunger and thirst, the sea 
became exceedingly rough and stormy. 
About the middle of one day a gloom 
gathered about us, growing more intense 
each moment. Suddenly we distin- 
, guished a roaring sound above that of 
the sea, and saw a water spout ap¬ 
proaching. It was one of those ocean 
. tornadoes, and bore directly down upon 
us. As it approached, and we realized 
that our seizure within it was inevitable, 
Athalie threw her arms about me. The 
next moment we were overwhelmed, and 
I clasped her to my breast. We were 
lifted bodily from the boat, and drawn 
upward into the very center of the seeth¬ 
ing mass of whirling waters. I remefn- 
ber a dizziness, a nauseous sensation, 
and a tingling like that produced by an 
electric battery pervading my frame; 
then I lost consciousness. 

How long I remained in that state I 
know not, but I was awakened by a noise 
resembling the roaring of waters. Open¬ 
ing my eyes with an effort, I could at 
first see nothing save a pale, blue light, 
dancing and glimmering in whatever 
direction I looked. By the aid of the 
curious light I finally distinguished the 
form of Athalie seated at some distance 
on a slight elevation. The roaring which 
had awakened me continued, and seemed 
to be overhead. 

“Where are we, and how came we 
here?” I asked. 

“I do not know where we are,” she 
answered, quietly, “but according to my 
recollection, we were brought here by a 
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water spout that took us up out of the 
sea.” 

Athalie had recovered consciousness 
an hour or two before, and was already 
recalling the immediate past. I soon re¬ 
membered what had happened on the 
sea, but was at a total loss to account 
for our surroundings. We were evi¬ 
dently at the end of a cavern, and the 
continual roaring and lashing of waters 
that dinned in our ears indicated that 
the partition between the cavern and 
the body of water, whatever it might be, 
must be very thin. We could not see the 
other end of the cavern, but looking in 
the direction which we thought ought 
to lead to it, we observed that it was 
lighter than immediately about us. Sus¬ 
pecting that it came from an opening or 
outlet at the side or top of the cavern, 
we started to find it. Having traversed 
the cavern as far again as we supposed 
would be necessary, the light appeared 
to be as distant as ever, while the light 
about us retained the same bluish, waver¬ 
ing appearance that we had first seen. 
But knowing that it was useless to re¬ 
turn to our first starting point, we con¬ 
tinued to go forward, believing that the 
cavern must have an end somewhere, 
and hoping that we might ultimately 
find it, thereby effecting our escape. We 
perceived that our steps were tending 
downward, which did not impress us 
very favorably as to outlets. We ob¬ 
served, however, that the roaring grew 
fainter. 

As we were proceeding onward we 
were suddenly enveloped in thick, black 
darkness. This circumstance led us to 
believe that we had passed beyond the 
opening through which the light must 
have been admitted, and that, by turning 
a corner, or rounding a curve, it had 
been shut from view. 

We started to retrace our footsteps, 
but found ourselves unequal to the task. 
We were simultaneously overwhelmed 
with hunger and fatigue, though this was 
the first time that we had felt the need 
either of food or rest since awakening 
to consciousness. I fell asleep, and how 
long I slept, I cannot tell, but when I was 
awakened the pale, blue glimmering 
light again surrounded me. The sensa¬ 
tions of hunger and fatigue had van¬ 
ished. Looking on the opposite side of 
the cavern, I beheld Athalie lying with 
folded hands, still sleeping soundly. As 
I stood gazing upon her, she stirred and 
opened her eyes. 

“Are you still faint and weary?” I 
asked, anxious to know whether her 
sensations corresponded to mine. 

“Not at all,” she answered. “I 
wonder,” she continued, “if this strange 
light is sustaining?” 
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I had begun to think with her that it 
must be endowed with peculiar proper¬ 
ties. It was also evident that the light 
was not admitted from without, for we 
were still at the place where we had 
been when the darkness had overtaken 
us. It was clear that our only hope was 
to follow the lighted cavern as we had 
been doing. 

As we went on we perceived that the 
cavern was sometimes narrow, some¬ 
times wide; occasionally low, and fre¬ 
quently very high, but ever of a down¬ 
ward tendency, and always large enough 
to admit of our walking abreast and 
upright. Twice more the light vanished 
and left us in awful darkness, and over¬ 
powered with the sensations of hunger, 
thirst and fatigue. Each time it threw 
us into a stupor that caused us to sleep, 
and when we were awakened the cheer¬ 
ful and sustaining light had returned. 

Finally, after traveling what seemed 
an interminably long distance, our prog¬ 
ress was suddenly checked by coming 
upon an opening at our very feet, be¬ 
neath which the brightness was far more 
intense and beautiful than that which 
had hitherto surrounded us. We sup¬ 
posed it must be the fountain head of the 
light, or the receptacle from which it had 
been emitted. I knelt and peered into 
the strange apartment, which had the 
appearance of being without limit, and 
in which various colored rays and 
streaks of light constantly mingled and 
intermingled, ever varying and changing 
like an aurora borealis. I half suspected 
that we were on the verge of the molten 
interior of the earth, but felt no heat. 

On attempting to rise from my kneel¬ 
ing position, an inadvertent movement 
precipitated me forward into the yawn¬ 
ing pit beneath. Although this was an 
occasion for fright, I felt no fear, and 
was amazed at the gentle manner of my 
descent. It seemed as though the fall 
were checked by an invisible resistance, 
and in a short time ceased, leaving me 
standing upright beside Athalie, who 
had fallen at the same time. She had 
seized me in an attempt to save me, but 
had been dragged into the opening as I 
fell. 

We gazed at one another in astonish¬ 
ment. 

Looking around, we found that we 
were in a great circular cavern which 
was filled with that strange intermin¬ 
gling radiance that we had observed 
from marble, and the light beautifully 
reflected in them. This was what had de¬ 
ceived me when looking in from above, 
as these reflections had given the bottom 
the appearance of a sea of light without 
limit. The opening through which we 
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.had fallen appeared above us like a semi¬ 
circular window. 

After contemplating this wonderful 
and spacious cavern for sometime, we 
began to speculate as to what course to 
pursue further. The apartment seemed 
to have no visible limit as a passageway. 
We started to walk along the smooth 
glassy way, not knowing in what direc¬ 
tion we were going, but had not gone far 
when a spectacle presented itself that 
caused us to recoil. 

Two human bodies were lying near the 
center of the cavern just in front of 
us. They were the bodies of a man and 
woman lying side by side, arrayed in 
curious but seemingly elegant apparel. 
The man was large, well proportioned 
and strongly built, of fair complexion 
and Caucasian features; the forehead 
was high, and of an intellectual "cast; 
the countenance calm and peaceful, and 
a long, glowing beard covered his breast. 
The woman, also resembling the Cau¬ 
casians, was very fair, queenly in form, 
and beautiful in countenance. 

For a long: time we pondered upon 
this spectacle in silence, for we knew not, 
whether we were in the presence of the 
dead or sleeping but as they were ap¬ 
parently motionless with no indication 
of breathing, I at last summoned cour¬ 
age, and grew bold enough to stoop and 
touch the man on the cheek, which I 
found to be cold and rigid, but at that 
moment I was startled by hearing a mas¬ 
culine voice speak the following words: 

“Mortal, disturb not the,sanctity of 
the dead. That body has lain there all 
but one of a hundred thousand years, 
and this is the first time that mortal eyes 
have looked upon, or mortal hand 
touched it.” 

At the first sound of his voice X had 
risen, and found that we were confronted 
by a man and woman, who in form and 
feature, were the exact counterparts of 
the inanimate bodies that lay at our 
feet. 

Notwithstanding the tone in which he 
spoke, they both smiled, and seemed to 
entertain none but kindly intentions to¬ 
wards us. 

“You have nothing to fear from us,” 
spoke the woman in a reassuring tone. 

At this Athalie advanced to meet the 
woman, exclaiming, “Oh, how glad I 
am to meet once more with one of my 
own sex, and with people who speak our 
own language! Can you tell us how to 
escape from this terrible place?” 

Suddenly, however, she fell back in 
amazement. She "had approached the 
woman, and attempted to clasp her hand, 
but in seizing it, as she thought, had 
touched nothing but empty space. 
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“Be not alarmed,” said the woman 
kindly. “Were as you are, and as I 
once was, or were you as I am now, you 
could take my hand. The substance of 
which all life is composed is ethereal to 
the touch of mortals. As for language, 
all the language that now exists or has 
existed in the last thousand centuries on 
earth, it would be all the same to us. We 
knew you to be English-speaking for we 
heard you conversing as you came to¬ 
wards us.” 

Her manner was so reassuring that 
Athalie without hesitation, related our 
adventure in full, beginning with the 
disaster, and ending where we stood. 

“Your experience has been a strange 
one. It admits, however, of scientific 
explanation,” said the woman, when 
Athalie had finished. “You have come 
here by way of the Maelstrom, off the 
coast of what is now called Norway. You 
would be loth to believe that you were 
plunged headlong into that terrible 
abyss of seething and raging waters, and 
lived; but you were, and you passed 
from the surface to the very bottom of 
the ocean through the Maelstrom, and 
by the power of the electricity emanat¬ 
ing from the current that fills this 
passageway in which we now stand, you 
were drawn into the beginning of the 
branch of this cavern. It is the action 
of the electricity seeking an outlet that 
gives rise to the Maelstrom. Were it 
upon dry land, flashes of lightning would 
be seen issuing from that cavern, but 
fts it opens in the midst of waters, it 
causes that tremendous commotion for 
which the Maelstrom is noted and feared 
throughout the earth.” 

“I have read the legend,” said Ath¬ 
alie, “of a youth diving into the Mael¬ 
strom after a golden goblet, which if he 
w'ould obtain, he was promised the hand 
of the king’s daughter in marriage. He 
never rose to the surface. If this be true, 
would he be in this cavern ? ’ ’ 

“No,” replied the woman. “He was 
drowned. So would you have been had 
you not been brought in a tornado. It 
was that which Saved you. When caught 
up in it, you were by some rare and 
peculiar freak of nature bundled into 
the midst of the ball or mass of electric¬ 
ity and magnetism which forms the 
center of the storm, and held there with¬ 
in its environs as securely as if encased 
in a hollow ball with a metal shell, and 
as invulnerable to the action of the other 
elements; cold could not chill, nor heat 
overcome, nor waters drown you. You 
were separated from them by the elec¬ 
tricity that surrounded you, and were 
as inanimate human forms hermetically 
sealed. 


“Yours is the only instance wherein 
human beings or any other objects ever 
entered into that cyclonic center. The 
force that emanates therefrom, owing to 
the whirling motion, usually repels 
rather than attracts, it being a reverse 
form of the current, and it is the force 
emanating from this central globe that 
gives the cyclone its terrific power. It 
was therefore a curious freak of nature 
that thus entangled you, and a very 
fortunate one for you, else your lives 
would have been lost. You must have 
been caught into it quickly, else your 
clothes would have been stripped from 
your persons; it was the manner in 
which the current struck you that pre¬ 
vented such a result.” 

“I wonder how we happened to be 
plunged into the Maelstrom, ’ ’ remarked ■ 
Athalie. 

‘ ‘ The water spout that caught you up 
in it from the sea is the counterpart of 
a tornado which catches up people and 
objects on the land. You were evident¬ 
ly not far from the Maelstrom when 
overtaken by the water spout which was 
moving toward it, attracted by the prop¬ 
erties of the current with which you 
are now surrounded. When it reached 
a point directly over the Maelstrom, the 
electric ball in its center, encasing you, 
as I have explained, attracted by the 
kindred current here, seeking an outlet, 
was drawn downward into and through 
the waters, and into the cavern that lies 
beneath, where you were safely de¬ 
posited. Then the mass that formed the 
ball containing you, separated, to com¬ 
mingle with its kindred element that 
filled the cavern.” 

“ Why do not the waters pour into the 
cavern,” I asked, “if we could come 
through them into it?” 

“Because,” answered the man, “the 
power of the electricity at the cavern 
prevents them, and that is why they 
forever whirl and seethe and boil above 
it.” 

“What was the meaning,” I asked, 
“of the darkness that enveloped us sev¬ 
eral times on our way through the cav¬ 
ern?” 

“Those were lulls in the passage of 
the current,” he replied. “Sometimes 
the force with which it emanates from 
here is not sufficient to carry it to the 
end. The current lights the passage¬ 
way, and when it failed to reach you, 
darkness fell upon you.” 

“Is there a lull in the waters of the 
Maelstrom at such times?” I asked. 

“Waters in such wild commotion,” he 
answered, “cannot stop at once. Before 
time is given for that, the current 
reaches them again, and so they boil on 
forever.” 


“May I inquire yottr names 1 ’ 1 asked 
Athalie. 

“As mortals,” slie answered, “his 
name was Alio, mine Mera; they may 
sound strange to “you, but you must re¬ 
member that that was many centuries 
ago, as you are aceustomed to reckon 
time.” 

They talked so much like people we 
had always known, that I had almost for¬ 
gotten that they had been discriminat¬ 
ing between themselves and mortals. In 
fact, I believed that I was asleep and 
dreaming. In order to make sure I 
made bold to ask if we were not dream¬ 
ing. 

“Not at all,” was Arlo’s quick reply. 
“You are in the midst of realities, but 
such realities as no mortals except our¬ 
selves have hitherto been permitted to 
experience.” 

“And what was your experience?” 
asked Athalie, addressing the woman. 

“It occurred a long time ago,” was 
the answer, “A hundred thousand 
years will scarce cover the period, when 
we two passed through a parallel adven¬ 
ture.” 

Athalie and I exchanged significant 
glances of amazement. 

“You may regard it as strange,” pro¬ 
ceeded the woman, who had observed us. 
“Nevertheless, all I say is strictly true. 
We were husband and wife as mortals; 
we still remain husband and wife, 
though immortal. 

“My father Was a retired capitalist in 
his time, and lived in one of the large 
cities, the ruins of Which are still to be 
seen in portions of the countries now 
known as Mexico and Central America. 
A bayou now covers the spot where that 
palace stood on what is now termed the 
peninsula of Yucatan. My father’s 
palace had a curious phenomenon con¬ 
nected with it. People of those days 
Were not SO Superstitious about those 
tilings as mortals of earth now are and 
have been for the past several centuries. 
When the excavation for the under¬ 
ground apartments of the palace was 
made, the workmen accidentally dis¬ 
covered an opening in the earth, from 
which at night a blue, wavering light was 
emitted, and Would rise dickering and 
glimmering, frequently continuing all 
night long. All attempt Was made to 
shut it out by walling up the opening, 
but the light still continued to rise be¬ 
tween the stone blocks with which the 
underground apartments w ere laid, and 
Would frequently fill every room in the 
building at night, causing it to appear 
from the Outside as if illuminated; but 
though phenomenal, it was attributed by 
the people to natural or scientific causes. 
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‘ ‘ I was married to Arlo clandestinely, 
because my father disliked him, and I 
remained at home afterwards. The fact 
of our marriage was discovered, and I 
W r as forbidden to leave the house. Arlo 
came after me, and I was compelled to 
secrete him in one of the underground 
apartments. A servant betrayed his hid¬ 
ing place, and I flew to Warn him, fear¬ 
ing that he might be murdered. As I 
reached him, the bine light began to 
mount from the floor, reminding me of 
the excavation. I told Arlo, and being 
a strong man, he hastily pried Up the 
stone blocks and Sprang into the cavern 
beneath. I saw my father descending in 
terrible wrath, and through fear I also 
leaped into the opening. 

“I fell Only a short distance, and by 
the dim light followed the course of the 
cavern and sOOn overtook Arlo, who was 
waiting for me, believing that I would 
follow. 

‘ ‘ We remained there a long time, and 
then stole cautiously back, only to find 
that the opening had been filled in and 
walled up with heavy masonry, fasten¬ 
ing us in what the perpetrators had prob¬ 
ably thought would prove a living grave. 
We made no effort to remove the obstruc¬ 
tion, but turned and followed the lighted 
cavern, and from that time on our ex¬ 
perience was a similar one to that you 
have detailed as your OWm, from the time 
you awoke to Consciousness after having 
been plunged through the Maelstrom. Al¬ 
though we came through a different 
cavern, it Was similar to the one you 
have described in every detail.” 

I was glad to meet these people, or 
rather souls, for several reasons. You 
remember my passion for Mexican 
antiquities, and that it was my in¬ 
tention to visit Mexico and Central 
America. Much more satisfactory it has 
proven to meet souls of the very persons 
who Once inhabited those populous and 
prosperous cities of ancient times, for 
they gave me information that far ex¬ 
ceeded all I might have learned by visit¬ 
ing the ruins. 

“And what has been your experience 
since that you have detailed?” I ven¬ 
tured to inquire. 

I addressed myself to Mera, but was 
answered by Arlo. 

“That would make a long story,” he 
began, “covering a period as We have 
told you, of more than a hundred thou¬ 
sand years. I presume that seems to 
you like a long time. My body has lain 
there just as you now behold it for rtine- 
ty-nine thousand nine hundred and nine¬ 
ty-nine years. I Was twenty-five years of 
age when we came here as mortals, and 
Was disembodied at the age Of Seventy, 
thus making the length of time that has 
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intervened since coming here a hundred 
thousand and forty-four years, and one 
hundred thousand and sixty-nine years 
since my birth. 

“Mera’s corpse has lain there as long, 
less seven years, she having been eigh¬ 
teen at the time of the incident that 
brought us here. She also died, at the 
age of seventy, which was seven years 
after my death. During the remainder 
of her life after my death we were 
parted only as you and we are now 
parted-—a separation of the mortal from 
the immortal—but we could see each 
•other and talk together as you and we 
can talk. When she knew her hour had 
come, she came to my porpse and placed 
herself there in the position you see, that 
our mortal remains might lie together 
Undisturbed as long as earth might last. ’ ’ 

“And we are really conversing with 
spirits?” I remarked interrogatively. 

“We are disembodied souls, ’ ’ returned 
Arlo. “we prefer the word ‘soul,’ as it 
implies the surviving personality of the 
human being. ‘Spirit’ has so many 
meanings; ‘sOul,’ Only one.’’ 

To alternate our glances from one to 
the other—the dead bodies and the 
ethereal beings standing over them-—we 
could see no reason for disbelieving their 
statements, in so far at least as resem¬ 
blance was concerned. Still we were 
considerably puzzled and mystified. 

“And were those bodies embalmed, 
that they should be preserved for such 
an enormous length of time?” I in¬ 
quired. 

“Embalmed? No”; was the reply, 
“except by the properties Of the current 
With which they are surrounded, and 
that will preserve them forever.” 

“And why are we able to see yon now, 
when prior to coming here, such an expe¬ 
rience was never vouchsafed to us?” 

‘ ‘ Being surrounded by the ethereal at¬ 
mosphere in Which only ethereal beings 
are supposed to dwell, the properties of 
the current enable your vision to pierce 
it equally with that of immortals! But 
it is your soul that sees us. Not the 
organs of your body.” 

When seeking information Athalie was 
inclined to be outspoken. 

‘ ‘ What do you mean by this current ? ’ ’ 
she inquired. 

“It is the tie that binds the heavenly 
bodies—the suns and planets of the 
universe,” replied Mera gently. She 
usually answered Athalie’s inquiries as 
Arlo did mine. “It enters the eatrh,” 
She went on, “at the South Pole, and at 
a distance of a hundred miles beneath 
the Surface, divides into two streams. 
These pass around the center of the 
earth in opposite directions, always ap¬ 
proximating a distance of a huttdfed 
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miles below the surface, sea level being 
the standard. They unite again at the 
northern end of the earth’s axis, at the 
same (distance beneath the surface, where 
the current has its exit into space 
through an opening similar to that by 
which it enters at the southern end.” 

“Then is the entrance directly at the 
South Pole, and the exit directly at the 
North Pole?” I asked. 

“No,’’ answered Arlo. ‘‘The opening 
is at a considerable distance from the 
pole in each case. They are somewhere 
within a line drawn from the magnetic 
center to the pole. They are not likely 
to be discovered by explorers unless an 
expedition should visit their vicinities 
during the Polar night when the sun is 
below the horizon. In such an event the 
light of the current might be distin¬ 
guished rising from the openings. How¬ 
ever, if human beings should enter the 
substance of the current at either open¬ 
ing, their experience would be such as 
ours has been, and as yours is destined 
to be.” 

“Why is our sense of touch different 
from the senses of sight arid hearing?” 
asked Athalie. “We cannot touch you, 
but can see and hear you.” 

“Because touch is more of a bodily or 
animal sensation,” was the reply. “See¬ 
ing and hearing are functions of the soul, 
and not of the body, this being as true 
of mortals as of immortals. It is not 
the eyes that see, or the ears that hear, 
but the soul within that sees and hears 
through the eyes and ears. 

(NOTE.—Here Victor directed me to 
make a drawing representing the course 
of the current through the earth, the re¬ 
sult of which is shown in the following 
cut. It may be crude, but kindly take 
into account the circumstances under 
which it was done.) 



‘ ‘ This current travels throughout the 
regions of space to the limits of the uni¬ 
verse, and every heavenly body in the 
universe has a passageway through it 
similar to this, through which the cur¬ 
rent also travels. It is supposed to 
emanate and receive its power from the 
center of the universe, and from it the 


suns and planets receive life and anima¬ 
tion. It contains the essence of light and 
life, and for this reason a mortal who 
breathes the substance of which it is 
composed, is enabled to live and retain 
health and strength without food or 
drink, the only natural requirement 
being regular sleep, which comes of its 
own accord eight hours out of every 
twenty-four, and cannot be delayed at 
will. This you will soon learn for your¬ 
selves. 

“In the branch cavern or outlet 
through which you came, as I have al¬ 
ready told you, the substance of the cur¬ 
rent is not continually emitted, but only 
superfluous charges thrown off at in¬ 
tervals, and during the lulls or lapses in 
which there is none of the substance sur¬ 
rounding you, the fatigue becomes over¬ 
powering as you have described, and 
causes sleep. For this reason sleep does 
not come at regular intervals until you 
reach this main passageway. The cur¬ 
rent here is composed principally of 
electricity and magnetism, containing in 
a condensed form the essences of both. ’ ’ 

We were dumfounded at this intel¬ 
ligence. Our impressions can better be 
imagined than described as we reflected 
upon this singular information. We had 
unwittingly, and through circumstances 
beyond our control, entered into the very 
body or current that performs the 
marvelous office of connecting the suns 
and planets of the universe, thus render¬ 
ing it one grand harmonious whole, each 
part bearing a distinctive relation to all 
other parts. 

But our curiosity was not half 
satisfied. 

“How do you happen to be clothed,” 
asked Athalie, “considering that you are 
immortal beings ? ” 

“We are clothed by your .own 
thoughts,” answered Mera. “It is im¬ 
possible for your minds, since they are 
influenced by the properties of the cur¬ 
rent, to conceive of human personalities 
othei’wise than as clad in some kind of 
raiment. It is in our power to make you 
see us clothed, as we desire, and the rea¬ 
son for your seeing us now in these 
costumes is because we wish you to see us 
as we appeared in mortal life. It is also 
in your power to clothe us by your 
thoughts. Visualize us in modern dress, 
and so we will appear to you. You may 
likewise visualize flowers, trees, hills, 
valleys and all manner of objects and 
scenery at will.” 

We found this to be a beautiful truth. 

“And do none of the inhabitants of 
the outer earth know anything of this 
passageway and current?” I asked. 

“No mortals inhabiting inner or outer 
earth, except yourselves, ” replied Arlo. 


“Yet,” he continued, “they frequently 
see the effects of this current.” 

“How?” I asked quickly. 

“Have you ever seen the Aurora 
Borealis?” he asked. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“The polar auroras,” he explained, 
“are the results of the contact of the 
current with the atmosphere of the 
earth’s surface at the exit and en¬ 
trance.” 

“Why are the auroras sometime bril¬ 
liant; at other times faint; sometimes 
visible long distances; often invisible?” 
I asked. 

‘ ‘ Their intensity depends wholly upon 
the condition of the atmosphere with 
regard to moisture,” was his reply. 

“How are we to get back to where wc 
came from?” asked Athalie. 

“You cannot,” answered Mera. “You 
may go to the northern or southern open¬ 
ing, and step out on the earth’s surface,, 
but you can never leave the current after 
having once come within its influence. 
You can go as far as it extends, but no 
farther.” 

This should have been a stunning 
piece of intelligence, but, strange to say, 
I did not take it to heart. I had no con¬ 
trol of my feelings, and was as buoyant 
and light-hearted in the face of this 
calamity as I had ever been under any 
circumstances in my life. I had expected 
Athalie to turn pale and possibly faint, 
but her expression lost none of its cheer¬ 
fulness. She remained perfectly calm 
and unruffled.. The strangeness of the 
situation and of the truths we heard, 
had driven all thought of escape from 
our minds. 

“You are surprised at your own feel¬ 
ings,” cried Mera, divining our 
thoughts, “but you cannot give way to 
sadness or sorrow here. Such sensations 
are unknown in the midst of the prop¬ 
erties of this cuiTent.” 

“But joy can be known here?” I 
queried. 

“Joy, pleasure, and happiness only 
are experienced,” answered Arlo. 
“Their negatives are unknown.” 

“Why may we not leave the cur- 
rent?” I inquired. 

“Ethereal beings may roam at will,” 
he replied, “but material objects are 
held firmly within its influence, through 
the power of attraction. In walking 
thi’ough this passageway you will come 
to openings here and there of branch 
caverns like that through which you 
came, but you cannot enter into them 
try ever so hai-d, even though they be at 
your very feet, as they will be at times. 
This is governed by the respective posi¬ 
tions of the earth in its daily revolutions. 
If you should walk from the Ifforth to the 
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South Pole, and were enabled to look 
through the passageway and see your 
track, it would resemble the thread of an 
auger, covering, during every twenty- 
four hours of your walk, all sides of this 
circular apartment. This is what en¬ 
ables you to come to those openings 
similar to that through which you en¬ 
tered; that identical opening may be at 
your feet the next time you see it, in¬ 
stead of above your head.” 

“How far is it from here to the North 
Pole?” I asked. 

“Not very far,” was the response. 
“You ought to be able to calculate the 
distance. We are now standing nearly 
beneath the 68th parallel of latitude, ac¬ 
cording to the reckonings of earthly 
geographers of today. We are also a 
hundred miles below the earth’s surface. 
Thus you see it would not be a very 
great journey. We would advise you to 
lose as little time as possible in making 
it, for, once there, you will behold 
wonders of which you little dream at 
present.” 

We had chanced to be traveling in 
the proper direction when we met them. 
Arlo and Mera then left us to ourselves, 
and we continued our journey. Many 
times, however, they met and accom¬ 
panied us long distances, on which occa¬ 
sions they dispelled the monotony by ex¬ 
planations in regard to our surround¬ 
ings. 

On one of these occasions, Athalie 
turned to Mera and said: 

“We hav^ been taught that the in¬ 
terior of the earth is a mass of heated 
and molten matter, existing at a much 
less distance beneath the surface than 
that at which you tell us this passage¬ 
way is located. ” 

‘ ‘ Excluding the space occupied by the 
current’s passageway, and the walls sur¬ 
rounding it,” answered Mera, “that 
theory is true. Beyond the thickness of 
the walls, above, below, and on either 
hand, there exists an ocean of burning, 
molten lava, but the walls themselves 
are miles in thickness, and the proper¬ 
ties of the current which moulded them, 
being all-powerful, render them impreg¬ 
nable as against the pressure. Neither 
earthquakes nor convulsions of any other 
kind can affect them. This passage will 
remain as it is so long as earth exists.” 

“But why is it not insufferably hot?” 

“Because the properties of the cur¬ 
rent are stronger than fire and counter¬ 
act the heat as it approaches through the 
wall.” 

“And does this current,” I asked, 
“with its subtle elements of electricity, 
magnetism and other powerful proper¬ 
ties, animate the earth as well as all 
other heavenly bodies?” 


“So we have told you,” responded 
Arlo. 

“Then has the moon a passageway, 
and is it also thus animated ? ’ ’ 

“No,” he replied. “In speaking of 
the heavenly bodies, we do not speak in 
a sense that includes the moon or any 
other of the satellites. They are merely 
masses of matter that have been hurled 
from the planets, and the animation 
which comes from the current, and which 
supplied those particular masses that 
have now been resolved into satellites, 
discontinued to animate them after a 
time, and separated from the matter, 
leaving it practically cold and d^id, 
while the mass of animation, consisting 
of the substance of the current, assumed 
after the separation a certain shape and 
a visible form, wandering through the 
regions of space without regularity as to 
orbits. These separated portions of the 
inter-stellar connecting link or electro¬ 
magnetic current are known to the in-, 
habitants of earth as comets. Each 
comet is a mass of the properties of the 
current that once animated a portion of 
some planet in the universe that was 
subsequently separated and became a 
satellite. There are many of these 
satellites in our own solar system, while 
the countless numbers that may be in the 
combined systems of the entire universe 
cannot be estimated, and naturally the 
result off each must be a comet. The 
comets are composed of exactly the same 
matter as that with which we are sur¬ 
rounded, save and except the life-giving 
portion, that having returned by attrac¬ 
tion into the main current,” 

“Then there should also be a comet 
for each planet,” I suggested, “as it has 
been determined by astronomical science 
that the planets themselves were formed 
by having been thrown off in like manner 
from the sun and that they are gradually 
losing their animation by cooling from 
their surfaces downward.” 

“That is but an incorrect theory,” 
said Arlo. “The planets are fixed in¬ 
stitutions in the all-wise order of crea¬ 
tion. They form a part, both of the 
mortal and immortal existence of life.” 

CHAPTER 111 

The Past: A Thousand Centuries Ago. 

“Those ages have no memory—but they left 

A record in the desert—columns strown 

On the waste sands, and statues fall’n.and 
cleft 

Heaped like a host in battle overthrown; 

Vast ruins where the mountain’s ribs of 

Were hewn into a city; streets that spread 

In the dark earth, where never breath has 
blown 

Of heaven’s sweet air, nor foot of man dares 

The long and perilous ways—the Cities of 
the Dgad.”— Bryant. 


‘ ‘ What was the condition of the outer 
earth at the time you lived?” I asked, on 
one of the occasions of our joumeyings 
with the two souls. 

“Physically, it was very different 
from its present state,” replied Arlo. 
1 ‘ The land and the water areas were in 
about the same proportion as now, but 
there was a different distribution. The 
land, with the exception of a few small 
islands adjacent to the coast, the Antarc¬ 
tic Continent, and a small, circular 
island in the vicinity of the North Pole, 
in the center of which is the opening of 
the passageway through which the cur¬ 
rent has its exit, and regarding which 
you will learn much from personal ob¬ 
servation very soon, was all in one body 
-—one enormous continent—washed on 
all sides by the sea. That was prior to 
the time that the glacier swept down¬ 
ward from the North which catastrophe 
was occasioned by a tremendous convul¬ 
sion of nature. 

“This great body of land comprised 
all the continents and islands of today 
in one mass, which by that convulsion 
that occurred about a century later was 
broken and scattered, and the separated 
masses were drifted long distances apart 
by the waters that rolled between them. 
The ocean that is now called the Atlantic 
had no separate existence of its own 
prior to that convulsion, and the space 
now occupied by it was then the interior 
of this great continent. The eastern 
shore of the western continent now exist¬ 
ing, and the western shore of the eastern 
continent of today, were then joined 
from the northern to the southern ex¬ 
tremities, thus rendering what are now 
the coasts or limitations of these con¬ 
tinents the interior of the great—the one 
continent, that interior having its loca¬ 
tion in what is now the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the continents having 
been pushed or drifted in opposite direc¬ 
tions by the inundation of the water 
after the eruption. This was the 
principal and most important of the 
many separations. 

“The next chief separation was* the 
displacement of that body of land known 
as Australia, the location it had occu¬ 
pied with reference to the continent giv¬ 
ing place to that portion of the sea now 
known as the Indian, Ocean. Mortals 
ought, by consulting maps of the world 
in this age, to be able to discern at a 
glance that such was once the condition 
of the earth’s surface. Nothing can be 
plainer to the observation than that the 
projections on the coast of each continent 
correspond with the indentations on the 
coast of the other.” 

I knew this to be true, and was now 
convinced as to how many things had 
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occurred that had hitherto been unac¬ 
counted lor except on unsubstantial 
theories: for instance, the traces of 
ancient civilization found in American 
countries, and their identity with similar 
discoveries in Europe and Africa. The 
fact that they had at one time all been 
united in one country—one body of land 
—-was a full and complete explanation. 

“What of the people, their customs 
and government, that populated the 
earth in your age, prior to that great 
convulsion?” asked Athalie. 

“The people of that time were' prin¬ 
cipally of a high order of intelligence, 
and, as the land surface of the earth was 
in one body it was considered one 
country, and placed under one govern¬ 
ment, ’ ’ answered Mera. 

“How were the people affected by the 
convulsion that separated the world into 
continents and islands, and by the glacier 
that afterward swept across a part of 
those divisions of land?” I asked. 

“The majority of the people were 
destroyed by the convulsion,” answered 
Arlo, “and most of those who escaped 
direct destruction, perished shortly 
afterward from the effects of hunger, 
cold and heat—elimatical changes to 
which they had been unaccustomed—be¬ 
fore the coming of the glacier. The 
latter swept from the face of the earth 
all human and animal life that remained 
as far as it proceeded, with the excep¬ 
tion of a select few residing in the Cau¬ 
casian mountains in Asia. These persons 
took refuge in caves and dens among the 
mountains, where they had made ample 
provision for sustenance, and thereby 
escaped. From those people sprang 
what is called the Caucasian race as it 
now exists. You may be surprised when 
we inform you that the people prior to 
that time all bore the same character- 
estics that now mark the Caucasian. 

“The people that escaped with their 
lives in other portions of the land were 
largely influenced both physically and 
mentally by the change of climate, and 
their surroundings were also thus in¬ 
fluenced, so that they not only became 
different in structure and color, but also 
in disposition, habits and languages. 
Hence the division into races and na¬ 
tions that now characterizes the inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth.” 

“What was the prevailing religion of 
your day?” asked Athalie. 

“Religion was a theme of discussion 
then, as now,” replied 'Mera. “Mankind 
were puzzled to know from whence they 
came, and whither they were trending; 
hence many doctrines were promulgated 
and had their followers. None of them 
were similar, however, to the doctrines of 
today, except in the two great prin¬ 


ciples : Belief in the existence of a Su¬ 
preme Being, and in a hereafter. But 
everyone was allowed the full enjoyment 
of his opinions with respect to these mat¬ 
ters. While differences of opinion were 
frequently discussed, they were not made 
a subject of bloodshed, as has been the 
custom during the last thirty or forty 
centuries. ’ ’ 

“What manner of government was in 
existence at that time?” I asked. 

‘ ‘ The government of the world, at the 
time we lived in it, was similar to the 
form of government in vogue in the dif¬ 
ferent republics of the earth today. 
Tliere were many necessary differences, 
owing to the fact that the world being 
comprised in one government, one na¬ 
tion and one country, there was no such 
thing as intercourse with nations, giving 
rise to numerous international affairs 
and customs. People had reached a high 
stage of civilization, enlightenment and 
culture, but until the adoption of a new 
law, the secret of the necessity of abso¬ 
lute equality between man and man 
under the protection of the government 
had not been discovered and practically 
applied to life. 

“I shall relate briefly what brought 
about that change. Yoii will under¬ 
stand that the times, ideas, customs and 
language were far different from those 
of the present, but I will tell it from 
a modem standpoint, so that you may 
the more clearly comprehend. 

‘ * The government was supposed to be 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. That was the original intention 
in establishing it in that form. There 
were two great political parties, who 
nominated men for the high offices of 
rulers of the land, and the offices were 
secured by means of elections, thus plac¬ 
ing the chosen leaders of one party or 
the other in power; they were about 
equally divided, so that sometimes the 
administration was by one party, some¬ 
times by the other. Men only were per¬ 
mitted to vote. 

“As time progressed these parties be¬ 
came corrupt to a certain extent, and 
finally grew to differ only in name. For 
campaign purposes alone they pretended 
to differ in a few minor points, which, 
however, were not salient, and made no 
particular difference one way or the 
other, so far as the welfare of the people 
under either administration was con¬ 
cerned. 

“Wealth became the controlling 
power, and the centralization of wealth 
began to assume dangerous proportions. 
The parties leagued together in the in¬ 
terests of capitalists, and against the 
interests of the masses, composed of 
laborers, mechanics and tillers of the 


soil—in short, of the wealth producers. 
Officials catered to the wishes and whims 
of capitalists. Pernicious and unwhole¬ 
some legislation was effected, designed 
to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer. 

“In order to counteract this, organ¬ 
izations began to be formed among the 
masses, and soon it became a question of 
organized labor against organized 
capital. The latter, though recognized 
by the laws of the country refused to 
recognize the laborers’ and wealth pro¬ 
ducers’ organizations, and by means of 
bribery succeeded in having their posi¬ 
tion sustained by the government. They 
legislated to cheat the farmers out of 
their crops, the mechanics out of their 
skill, and the laborers out of their toil. 
Courts, judges, juries and professions be¬ 
came the merest tools of capital. Com¬ 
binations, such as corporations, rings, 
monopolies and trusts flourished, and 
governed the world. 

‘ ‘ The people finally rebelled and were 
about to rise in their might, when it was 
wisely decided to experiment with 
woman suffrage. Woman was accorded 
the God-given right of representation in 
the administration of governmental af¬ 
fairs, when peace immediately resumed 
sway and no wiser government, and 
more prosperous, happier and better 
people ever existed than did those of 
that period immediately preceding the 
convulsion and glacier. ’ ’ 

CHAPTER It 

The Future: The Realm of Disembodied Souls. 

"Oh, sacred star of evening, tell 
In what unseen celestial sphere, 

Those spirits of the perfect dwell, 

Too pure to rest in sadness here. 

“Roam they the crystal fields of light, 

O’er paths by holy angels trod, 

Their robes with heavenly luster bright, 
Their home the Paradise of God? 

"Soul of the just! And canst thou soar 
Amid those radiant spheres sublime. 

Where countless hosts of heaven adore, 
Beyond the bounds of space and time?” 

—Peabody. 

On a memorable occasion, after hav¬ 
ing traveled steadily during a number of 
days, Arlo and Mera appeared to us with 
the welcome announcement that we were 
nearing our journey’s end, and that a 
few minutes’ further walk would bring 
us to the portal to the outer world 
through which the current has its exit 
into space. They requested us to con¬ 
tinue to the opening, and there explore 
our surroundings to our complete satis¬ 
faction, after which they would again 
join us. They then disappeared. 
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We immediately beheld a different 
light a short distance beyond. The 
passageway, instead of becoming larger, 
had diminished in extent after the re¬ 
uniting of the streams of the current, 
and continued to taper as we progressed. 
It was now very small, but we were in¬ 
formed that the properties of the cur¬ 
rent increased in strength in proportion 
to the space it occupied. Zephyrs of a 
more familiar atmosphere fanned our 
cheeks. In a short time we found our¬ 
selves standing in the center of a small 
circular island at the outer rim of the 
opening through which we had come, and 
which resembled a crater, with the 
ground sloping away in all directions, 
leaving the summit of the eminence prob¬ 
ably the highest point within the Arctic 
Circle. 

What was our astonishment to find the 
sky blue and serene, the air mild and 
filled with the fragrance of blooming 
flowers, and feathered songsters flying 
hither and thither, filling the soft and 
balmy atmosphere with the melody of 
their blended warblings. The island 
resembled a park decorated with trees, 
shrubbery and flowers. It was light but 
the sun was not visible. 

“There must be some mistake!” ex¬ 
claimed Athaie. “This cannot be in the 
midst of Arctic regions! ’ ’ 

Looking across the waters I described 
a white boundary line with jagged and 
irregular projections. 

“There are ice-fields in the distance,” 
1 ventured. 

“How strange and incomprehen¬ 
sible!” she murmured. 

Looking directly below us what was 
our amazement to see two vessels with 
masts and rigging, apparently anchored 
at the water’s edge; and on the opposite 
side of the island, which was not more 
than a half mile in diameter, we saw 
another vessel hugging the shore. 
Hitherto we had overlooked these by 
looking above them. 

“We can leave this place!” cried 
Athalie. 

Hand in hand we approached the first 
two vessels in the belief that until now 
we must have been dreaming. We soon 
reached the seaside where we stood gaz¬ 
ing upon the vessels. They were vacant, 
and still as the grave. Not a sign of life 
was visible, except here and there a bird 
perched upon a naked mast, or flitting 
through the dismantled rigging. But a 
thunderbolt falling at our feet could not 
have brought us to a more sudden stand¬ 
still, nor more completely taken away 
our breath, than the sight of the names 
those partially defaced, printed letters 
indicated, the “TERROR” and the 
“EREBUS” 


Having been familiar with the history 
of the Franklin expedition, one can 
easily imagine how it must have affected 
us to stand face to face with those ill- 
fated crafts. We already knew partially 
the fate of the noble crews that had 
manned those ships; but the mystery was 
how those vessels themselves chanced to 
be there hugging that lonely bank like 
grim skeletons, nothing remaining but 
the bruised and broken wood work, be¬ 
tokening many struggles with floating 
fields of ice, or contact with the ragged 
shores of glaciers. 

Athalie was now willing to admit that 
we must be near the North Pole. Even 
though our island was smiling with 
flowers, and the air was alive with the 
songs of birds, we knew from the ice¬ 
bergs to the south of us, that we were 
standing on the northern shore of The 
Open Polar Sea; that sea which was 
discovered by Dr. Kane and his com¬ 
panions on the 22nd of June, 1854, when 
they stood on an eminence near Ml. Ed¬ 
ward Parry looking northward. Had it 
been practicable for them to have 
launched their vessels in those waters, 
they would no doubt have met with an 
experience similar to ours. 

As the vessels were accessible from 
the bank, we ascended to the deck of the 
“ TERROR ” with but little difficulty, 
and from thence beheld a scene enacted 
to the south of us, and round about, the 
glories of which were simply indescrib¬ 
able. 

A large, dark segment of blue-black 
masses of cloud, lay upon the waters 
southward at a distance of perhaps 
twenty miles. From the center of the 
island or opening there approached an 
arc of light comprising such colors as we 
had noticed in the passageway. This 
curve of light passed over us, followed by 
another, still another, and yet many 
more each lending to the landscape a 
peculiar brilliance. 

As these arcs of light approached, the 
thick stratum of cloud or vapor that lay 
to the south moved northward to meet 
them, after which they seemed to lie 
stationary above it. Each new curve 
rendered the succeeding brightness of 
the arch of light above the dark mass 
still greater. Soon it began to sparkle, vi¬ 
brate and quiver like a flame shaken by 
the wind. The arches next began form¬ 
ing into symmetrical figures, mingling 
with the mass of vapors that rose into it, 
presenting strange and fantastic shapes 
and designs, Rays of colored light be¬ 
gan to flash upward, reaching in a south¬ 
erly direction, green at the base, golden 
yellow at the center, and red-purple at 
the extremity, while black or dark violet 
rays alternated with the rings of light, 


producing a striking and beautiful con¬ 
trast. 

The whole spectacle originated from 
the contact of the dense, dark mass of 
vapor that lay upon the sea with the 
curves of light that came from the open¬ 
ing. It was an Aurora Borealis, and in¬ 
stead of viewing it as we had always 
done, from the south, we were behind 
the scenes, witnesses not only of the 
effect but of the cause also. 

Electricity and magnetism are, as has 
been generally supposed by scientists 
and philosophers, the chief agents in its 
production. The magnetic center of the 
earth, continually varying within a 
limited space in the vicinity of the pole, 
it is at this point that the gathering 
vapor is drawn in such great masses as 
to form the dark cloud we beheld, which 
becomes charged with the electricity that 
is carried to it in the curves of light, 
till it is overcharged, and the fusion 
takes place that produces the wondrous 
and beautiful display. The light ap¬ 
proaches in arches or curves, because the 
current’s passageway is circular in form, 
and the electricity being emitted on all 
sides at once, creates that circular or 
ring-like form, as it is really a ring com¬ 
posed of the substance of the current, 
and surrounds the earth as it travels to 
meet the vapor. 

It was, in all probability, a similar 
mass of vapors that was seen by members 
of the Greely Expedition on the 15th 
day of May, 1882, described by them as 
a low blue streak, resembling distant 
land, or a cloud. 

We descended from the deck to the 
shore which we followed around the 
, island until we came to the other vessel, 
which proved to be the “ADVANCE,” 
that had been imbedded in the ice and 
hopelessly abandoned by Dr. Kane, after 
his discovery of the Open Polar Sea; 
another onbe stately ship, famed in his¬ 
tory, but abandoned to a lonely fate. 

We continued to follow the shore until 
it brought us to our starting point, 
where lay the “ TERROR” and the 
“EREBUS.” We had compassed the 
Auroral Island (as we have decided to 
call it), and from every part of the shore 
had witnessed the same auroral display 
upon the sea. 

Returning to the entrance, we found 
Arlo and Mera awaiting us, and plied 
them with questions in regard to our 
recent discoveries. 

They told us that, after the abandon¬ 
ment of the “TERROR” and “ERE¬ 
BUS” by the surviving remnant of the 
crews, in 1848, the vessels remained 
wedged between the icebergs for two 
years. In June, 1850, a sudden break¬ 
ing up of the ice at that point had 
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opened a channel through which they 
floated northward until again caught and 
imbedded in the ice. A year later an¬ 
other break occurred that released them 
once more, and propelled them poleward 
with an impetus that had driven them 
into the ring of water surrounding the 
Auroral Island. They then entered into 
the magnetic circle, and by the attrac¬ 
tion of the current, they, like the 
“ADVANCE,” had been drawn north¬ 
ward to the shore of the island. These 
three vessels will skirt that shore forever, 
surrounded by an influence in which 
physical decay is impossible. 

All honor to the brave polar explorers 
who have followed one another in a long 
succession, striving in the face of the 
most frightful obstacles and enduring 
the most dreadful hardships. Their 
quest has finally been rewarded, in our 
own day and age, by the respective dis¬ 
coveries of our own race, and citizens of 
our own and other countries. 

I shall reserve the narration of the 
great event which here occurred until I 
have told you some of the amazing truths 
that were learned by us at this time and 
afterward through conversation with 
Arlo and Mera, as well as with other 
souls with whom we subsequently had 
the pleasure ,to meet and become fa¬ 
miliar. It would require volumes to con¬ 
tain all these truths, but I shall confine 
my statements to the substance of the 
explanations that have been accorded us 
touching those matters which are sub¬ 
jects of faith or speculation with 
mortals. Your knowledge of my views 
regarding spiritualism, will enable you 
to better appreciate the sincerity of my 
statements. , 

The Abode of Disembodied Souls—of 
the earth as well as of all the other 
planets—comprises our entire solar sys¬ 
tem, including the different worlds and 
the intervening spaces, of which the sun 
is the grand center. They are privileged 
to roam among the mortals of earth and 
are often hovering near their loved ones, 
shielding them from danger by means 
of warnings, in dreams, and otherwise; 
sometimes actually restraining them by 
force from taking steps which would 
lead to rain or death. This is sometimes 
realized by, or made known to. the 
mortal thus affected. It is very usual, 
however, for a disembodied soul to ap¬ 
pear to a dying relative, friend, or ac¬ 
quaintance. How this is possible I shall 
explain later in another connection. 

On the same principle that matter is 
never destroyed, but simply changes 
form, when subjected to various condi¬ 
tions, no life is ever destroyed, but 
simply changes form, when subjected to 
various conditions, no life is ever de¬ 
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stroyed, but merely changes form and 
location, and progresses. This condition 
is not limited simply to human life, but 
pertains to all life — animal and vegeta¬ 
ble, as well as human. 

The planets are all inhabited the same 
as earth, by vegetation and animals. 
These inhabitants present essential dif¬ 
ferences in appearance, character and 
disposition, characteristic of the planets 
on which they belong. 

It is known to the disembodied souls of 
the Immediate Hereafter that each of 
the other solar systems of the universe 
is formed on the same principle as ours. 
As the planets revolve around, and de¬ 
pend upon given centers, these being 
their respective suns, so the solar sys¬ 
tems likewise revolve around a given 
center. Then that great system com¬ 
posed of solar systems, together with 
other such great systems, has its common 
center, and so on. This great combina¬ 
tion of systems within systems even¬ 
tually has its limit, culminating in one 
glorious and magnificent center’, the 
grand ultimatum of the progress of all 
souls. 

In contrast to this magnificent center 
of the universe is that realm of space 
known as outer darkness. You will 
doubtless be surprised when I inform 
you that this realm of outer darkness is 
nearly always within your plain view, 
being nothing more nor less than the 
blue sky. Contrary to the general opin¬ 
ion, the universe is finite and circum¬ 
scribed. Its confines are within the blue 
vault that surrounds it. Nothing is sup¬ 
posed to exist beyond this blue vault but 
gases—the material from which all the 
worlds have been constructed, and from 
which new worlds are constantly being 
constructed, through ignition caused by 
fiery bodies from the universe plunging 
into it. These new worlds first assume 
the form of nebulae, and finally of 
planets. In view of the many conflict¬ 
ing theories of philosophers as to what 
constitutes the sky, people are prone to 
take ideas for granted, and not to in¬ 
vestigate for themselves. It is patent to 
any intelligent mortal being, if he mere¬ 
ly stops to consider, that the sky is be¬ 
yond the farthest star of the universe, no 
matter how many millions of millions of 
miles that star may be from our solar 
system. The sky is opaque. It is matter. 
Such matter intervening between a star 
and the earth would obscure the star 
from view. The philosophy of light 
waves, atmosphere, ether and dust parti¬ 
cles, is erroneous and unfounded. The 
souls of the Realm can travel to the very 
outer limits of the Solar System, and 
from there, they inform me, the blue 
sky can be seen by them, and is to all 


appearances as far away as ever. They 
can see stars—suns of other systems— 
that are far beyond the reach of the most 
powerful of earthly telescopes, and yet, 
the deep blue mass is beyond those 
farthest stars; otherwise these stars 
would be invisible. It was startling to 
me to learn, and will probably be star¬ 
tling to mortals of earth who stop to 
think of it, that people have always had 
directly before their eyes, and within 
easy vision, the substance that surrounds 
and circumscribes the universe. 

A hundred thousand years is the 
average term of the sojourn of a soul in 
the Immediate Hereafter, at the end of 
which period an ascension is made, and 
the soul translated to a region beyond, of 
which it knows naught, except that it 
must be a higher realm in the scale of 
progression. 

Disembodied souls of the realm can 
appear to mortals of earth only under 
certain conditions, but sometimes these 
conditions actually exist in such manner 
that they may appear. If by any chance 
a mortal being upon the earth, or any 
other planet, for that matter, becomes 
surrounded by the properties of the cur¬ 
rent in their completeness, it is possible 
for him to see and communicate with 
such immortals as may come within 
visible distance. 

Again, if a portion of the brain of a 
living man becomes inanimate from an 
injury, disease, or otherwise, the life 
that had inhabited that particular por¬ 
tion of the brain begins at once to in¬ 
habit the Abode of Disembodied Sduls, 
for the life continues to exist after leav¬ 
ing the body; and if that portion of-'the 
brain had contained some of the percep¬ 
tive faculties, then the mortal is enabled 
to see and hear those things which are 
immortal. This is why an insane person 
speaks of visions during his waking 
hours. Here is the promised explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena of appearances of 
friends, who have passed away, to the 
dying, which so frequently occurs. 

The chief end and aim of the disem¬ 
bodied souls in the Immediate Here¬ 
after is to prepare by the pursuit of 
universal happiness, and the acquisition 
of universal knowledge for a loftier 
flight into the realm of the everlasting. 
How these pursuits are conducted, I can 
only know when 1 myself become a dis¬ 
embodied soul. * 

It consists largely of worship, and 
striving after knowledge is considered 
the highest form of worship, because it 
manifests an appreciation of the wonder¬ 
ful works of the Almighty. Their motto 
might be put in the words of Job: 

‘ ‘ Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” They accept evolution as the 


grand order of creation. They regard 
the human beings of the different planets 
as the highest order of creation in the 
Solar System. Inanimate substances 
evolve into vegetation; vegetation into 
animal life; animal life, beginning with 
the lowest forms, evolves ’by rising de¬ 
grees into humanity. Life constitutes 
the difference between inanimate sub¬ 
stances and vegetation; mind constitutes 
the difference between vegetable and 
animal life; and the soul constitutes the 
difference between animal and human 
life. From what I have already related, 
the question of the survival of human 
personality after death is settled. The 
soul has an evolution, yet is essentially 
dependent for its growth upon the Su¬ 
preme Being, whose non-existence would 
render evolution itself impossible. 

All strivings for knowledge in the Im¬ 
mediate Hereafter are accompanied by 
prayer, and it is the general belief that 
the great finale of the soul is to become, 
through evolution — not a separate entity 
— but one with God. 

CHAPTER V 

Eternity: Greeted by Angels. 

: “While thus they spake, the angelic caravan, 
Arriving like a rush of mighty wind, 

Cleaving the fields of space, as doth the swan 
Some silver stream _ Halted before the gate.” 

— Byron. 

As we still stood at the rim of the 
opening, conversing with Arlo and Mera, 
the aurora continued to play, growing 
every moment more magnificent in bril¬ 
liancy and alternations of shade and 
color. It hung before us in space like a 
vast illumined curtain, swinging to and 
fro, draping and undraping; sometimes 
approaching, sometimes receding. s 

Finally the auroral curtain ap¬ 
proached nearer than at any time before, 
and hung directly in front of us, seem¬ 
ingly almost within our reach; at the 
same time sounds of rare and entrancing 
music greeted our ears. As. the music 
grew more distinct, a rift appeared in 
the center of the curtain, emitting a 
flood of golden light. 'The scene that 
followed baffles all attempts at descrip¬ 
tion, for here it was that we two mortal 
beings were granted a glimpse of the 
Beyond. 

A lovely landscape appeared before us, 
stretching seemingly from our feet out¬ 
ward into space until it mingled with the 
auroral display in the background, re¬ 
vealing hills and valleys, rivers and 
lakes, trees and flowers; while in the 
immediate foreground was a natural 
amphitheater, exceedingly spacious, 
formed by a terraced cove in a hillside. 
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Suddenly there came with a rush an 
immense concourse of spirits from all 
parts of the landscape, who began to fill 
the amphitheater, and continued to come 
until it was filled to overflowing, their 
apparel presenting a mingling of all 
beautiful shades, colors and tasteful 
designs, among which many were strange 
to us, far excelling the stretch of our 
power of conception of beauty and 
figure. Beyond the amphitheater we 
could see many other ethereal beings 
moving hither and thither, alone or in 
groups. They seemed to glide rather 
than "walk. 

An immense concourse of singers clad 
in robes of purest white, moved forward, 
singing as they came, and occupied a 
position to the right of the center of the 
scene. At the same time a group of six 
persons—three men and three women— 
separated from the throng back of the 
center, and took a position to the left, 
opposite to, and facing, the singers. 

Lost in awe and admiration, I stood 
gazing upon the panorama as one in a 
dream, when I was startled by a sudden 
scream from Athalie, who reached forth 
her hands, exclaiming: “Oh, my dear, 
dear father! There he is! It is he!” 

Here two of the men and two' of the 
women moved toward us. One of the 
later I immediately recognized as my 
mother. In another moment they had 
joined us. Those we had failed to recog¬ 
nize were Athalie’s mother and my 
father, both of whom had died when we 
were iiifants. Here were both of my 
parents, and both of hers. The meeting 
can be easier imagined than described. 
I tried to take my mother’s hand, but 
touched only empty space as Athalie had 
formerly done when she attempted to 
take the hand of Mera. But she greeted 
me with her sweet smile of yore and 
words of welcome, while Athalie and her 
father were expressing their happiness 
at the meeting which filled their cup of 
joy to overflowing. My own father and 
Athalie’s mother were delighted beyond 
measure to see us in a position to behold 
them and converse with them, and told 
us with what fondness and solicitude 
they had ever watched over us since the 
days of our childhood. 

My father beckoned to the remainder 
of the group at the left, when the re¬ 
maining woman and man approached us. 
I wish I could see your face when I tell 
you the identity of these two beings. 
They were no other than your own 
parents. They regarded me almost as a 
son, owing to my comradeship with you. 
They await your advent with patience, 
but with fondest anticipations. They can 
observe ypur movements when thev 
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choose to do so and have always regarded 
you with love and tenderness. 

Words are inadequate to describe the 
affair in its entirety in such a manner 
as to impart to you the faintest realiza¬ 
tion of the actual scene. The music 
welled forth, at first softly, but swelling 
gradually into such a mighty volume of 
melody that I was reminded of De 
Quincey’s Dream-Fugue, which you and 
I once read together. With it mingled 
the sounds of voices and laughter, joy 
and happiness. Following those of the 
group that surrounded us, others began 
to approach from among that ethereal 
audience of thousands upon thousands of 
immortals who had assembled together 
to receive us within their Realm. The 
first to greet us personally were rela¬ 
tives, after these came friends, and, 
lastly acquaintances. Thus we were en¬ 
abled to meet again many departed souls 
whom we had known, and in whom we 
had been interested when they were in 
the flesh; many among them we had not 
met on earth; some had died before we 
were born, but we knew of them. We 
noticed particularly that no person 
whom we had known on earth as a des¬ 
perately wicked character came forward 
to greet us. We learned afterward that 
these souls were undergoing a state of 
probation in which they were compelled 
to overcome all evil propensities before 
they were permitted to join the souls 
of the Realm. The more wicked they 
had been, the longer and more terrible 
the struggle. 

We know not who else may have been 
in the throng from which our well- 
wishers came. All the sOuls of the Realm 
were not there. There may, however, 
have been many eminent historical and 
biblical characters among them. Being 
curious to know if the Saviour and His 
apostles, and the prophets of the Old 
Testament were inhabitants of the Imme¬ 
diate Hereafter, I later made bold to 
inquire, when I was informed that all 
sanctified spirits passed directly through 
this first Realm to the higher and 
grander Realms beyond. I learned 
moreover that many who had claimed 
santification on earth were found to be 
further from it than many who had 
made no such claim. 

Can you in imagination dwell upon 
the scene that I have tried to picture? 
Can you see us standing upon the sum- 
• mit of that circular island, the center of 
an amphitheater bounded by auroras of 
indescribable splendor; the mighty 
crowds of immortals surrounding us; the 
hills and valleys, lakes and rivers, forests 
and meadows, 'stretching into distant 
space, all bathed in a soft purple and 
(Continued on page 186 ) 


To Few Is It Permitted to Penetrate Into 
the Afterlife , But This Experience Was 
Given to the Dissolute Tom Crissey 


A GLIMPSE BEYOND 

By H. M. HAMILTON 


B EFORE I tell this, I want to make 
one thing plain. I am not—and 
never have been—what they call 
a spiritualist. I’ve never.even thought 
about such things. Before prohibition, 
I was always too busy selling booze at a 
place of mine on Third Avenue. After 
prohibition—well, I may as well be 
frank!—I was still busy doing the same 
thing. 

Once, however, I heard a fellow talk 
about the subject. Arthur Delano, his 
name was—a nice, quiet, bookish sort of 
chap, without a trace of swelled head. 
One thing he said I remember: 

"Life—in this woiid or the next—is 
simply a matter of adjusting oneself to 
one’s environment! ’ ’ 

Humbug! I thought. It didn’t make 
any sense to me—then. I thought it 
was high-brow bunk. I might have for¬ 
gotten it altogether by this time, if it 
hadn’t been brought to mind rather 
forcibly on another occasion, by the same 
man. I’d like to write it down just as 
I recall it. 

I had been out at Jake Dyer’s place on 
the Larehmont Road for three days, 
drinking. The third morning I fell in 
with a girl who went by the name of 
Hilda Gronner. She asked me to take 
her in to town with me. I knew I ought 
to be attending to business—you’ve got 
to watch those cash-register chaps—so I 
said all right; I’d drive her in. 

This Hilda Gronner was pretty in a 
poisonous sort of way: white-skinned 
like a fungus, with little brown eyes. I 
was more or less crazy about her. 

Well, I had my ninety-horse-power 
speedster waiting for her in the inn 
courtyard, and was sitting there quietly, 
smoking, when I happened to see thig 
man Delano I’ve mentioned. He didn’t 
notice me, at first, but he motioned to 
a waiter and asked him to call a taxi. 
In a few minutes the taxi came. I knew 
the driver of it, incidentally, a -red- 
headed lad by the name of Rafferty. 
Delano saw me and came over and shook 
hands, then he excused himself as a very 
pretty young woman came out. The two 
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of them got into Rafferty’s yellow cab 
and drpve off. 

It was some little time before Hilda 
showed up; when she did she seemed 
sore about something. I asked her what 
was wrong; she said she didn’t like to 
ride with a drunken man. She meant 
me. That made me mad: I wasn’t 
drunk, though I had had a couple of 
bracers while I waited. 

We started off at a good clip. I wasn’t 
in a very good humor, so I let the old 
boat out a little. We made between fifty 
and sixty an hour on some stretches of 
straight road. I wanted to show her I 
wasn’t too drunk to drive, anyhow. She 
squealed and caught my a/-m to make 
me slow down. I tried to put one arm 
around her, but she slapped my face, 
and told me to watch what I was doing. 

Then, just at a turn outside Bay 
Chester, I clamped down the brakes 
tight to keep from smashing into a 
yellow machine that stood in the middle 
of the road. We slid along and came to 
a stop. I saw that the man working 
with the engine was Rafferty. 

“Need any help, Terence?” t sang 
out. 

“Yes, but 1 need more help than you 
can give me, Tom Crissey, I’m think- 
in’,” he said, his face brick-red with 
exertion and anger. “I’ve done every¬ 
thing I know to do, and devil a foot will 
she stir! I stand to lose a ten-dollar tip 
over this breakdown.” 

“That’s too bad,” I told him. “Any¬ 
thing I can do I’ll be glad to—” 

“Go on,” whispered Hilda to me. 
“You ain’t called on to earn his ten 
dollars for him.” 

“You can do something, Tom,” said 
Rafferty. “This gentleman and the 
lady have to be at Grand Central inside 
of the hour . . . and it’ll take that long 
for me to get a garageman. If, now, you 
could take the two of them—” 

“Oh, that you, Tom?” said Delano, 
looking out. “It’s Mr. Crissey, a friend 
of mine—” he told the woman with him. 
Then to me—“This is the second break¬ 
down since Stamford. My car gave up 


the ghost just beyond that roadhouse. . . 
and now this one!” 

He laughed ruefully. 

“I guess we’re hoodooed, Lucy,” 

Well, I had no choice except to go 
over to be introduced, though Hilda was 
looking black as a storm-cloud over the 
delay. Lucy Dean was the young lady’s 
name. 

“Though it won’t be, long,” added 
Delano, smiling. 

She blushed, and held’out her hand to 
me with a smile I liked, not at all as if 
I were an outcast, which is the way most 
women of her sort usually looked at me. 

“I’m glad to meet you,” she said. 

And then, before I knew it, I had 
asked them to ride in with us. 

“It may crowd you a bit,” I said, 
“but I’ll get you there in time to catch 
your train, anyhow.” 

“We’re not catching it,” said Delano. 
“We’re meeting it. Lucy’s sister is 
coming to New York for the wedding-f- 
Lucy and I are to be married tomorrow, 
Tom. We have now just—” he looked 
at liis watch—“forty-one minutes to get 
there. It can’t be done. I’d better 
phone a message.” 

“I’ll get you there,” I promised, “if 
you fix it up with Rafferty, the lad that 
brought you. It wasn’t his fault.” 

Delano did so; then they got in—a 
pretty tight fit. I opened her up wide. 
We were doing fifty-five before we had 
gone a hundred yards. 

“For God’s sake!” whispered Hilda 
in my ear. “Cut it out! What do we 
care whether they meet her sister or 
not?” 

For answer I opened her up another 
notch, and we took the curve on the 
rims of two wheels. Then I saw, just 
ahead, a child, walking across the road, 
slowly, the. way a hen does. Hilda 
swore, and Miss Dean screamed softiy. 

Perhaps, if I had had time to think 
it out, I might have reasoned that our 
four lives were worth more than the 
child’s one. But I didn’t: I shot the car 
off to one side, straight at a stone wall 
outside the curve. 
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There was no time to say a word—we 
just went bang at It, and hit with a 
crash. . . a sort of flare-up of dazzling 
light in my eyes. . . and then I seemed 
to be going through an endless tunnel, 
with faint voices shouting in the midst 
of a darkness that roared. . .” 

TT MAY have been longer or shorter, 
-*• but it seemed to me just about a 
minute later that consciousness came 
back to me. Oddly enough, I had no 
' feeling of being hurt at all; but I 
seemed, somehpw, light as a feather, as 
though I were not in the midst of the 
smash-up at all, but floating in air some¬ 
where above it. And besides, I could 
see—plainly, too...” 

“Funny!” I remember thinking. 
“There’s the machine down there, sure 
enough, in the turn of that wall. But— 
where the devil am I?” 

Yes: I saw the car, smashed into 
scrap-iron; and there was a huddle of 
human shapes in it. But I was away 
from it all, looking down on it as if from 
mid-air! 

While I looked, I saw two forms ex¬ 
tricate themselves. One was Hilda. She 
staggered clumsily to her feet, and 
fumbled foolishly with her hair. The 
other-—a woman also—had a blood¬ 
stained cut on her forehead, but she paid 
no attention to it. She was tugging at 
a limp body that lay half under the 
wrecked machine. 

“Arthur!” I heard her cry pitifully. 
“Arthur! It’s Lucy! Speak to me!” 

Then she turned to the child who had 
been the cause of the whole thing, and 
who, quite unhurt, stood there staring 
stupidly. 

“Run!” she cried. “Back up the 
road! There is a man there, working 
on an automobile. Tell him there has 
been an accident, and that he must get 
a doctor. Hurry! ’ ’ 

Finally the child got the idea, and 
started off, turning back sometimes to 
look at the wreck. Lucy Dean had 
Arthur Delano’s head in her lap, and 
kept talking to him in a low tone: 

‘ ‘ Arthur! Can’t you speak to me, dear ? ’ ’ 

I remember feeling very sorry for 
both of them, who were to have been 
married the next day. Then I thought: 
How puzzling it was, that I was able to 
look down on the whole thing, and yet 
seemed unable-to give any aid. All of a 
sudden a voice said, quite close beside 

‘ ‘ Since it had to be one of us, I ’in glad 
it wasn’t Lucy.” 

The voice was Arthur Delano’s—and 
it was close beside me! And yet—down 
there lay Arthur Delano, to all appear¬ 
ance dead! 


“What does it mean?” I asked. 
“Where am I-—and where are you?” 

“You,” he said calmly, “are down 
under the steering wheel, I think.” 

. “But that’s nonsense!” I cried. “I 
can’t be there—I’m here! Yet there is 
somebody there—all twisted up — and he 
has a cap and a suit like mine. . . . 
but. ...” 

A sort of horror froze me: “ That can’t 
be. . . I’m up here, talking to you! 
Who’s that down there?” I said hys¬ 
terically. 

In the silence that followed I could 
hear Lucy Dean’s voice again: 

“Can’t you hear me, Arthur? <3an’t 
you speak to me?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the voice be¬ 
side me, quietly, “I can speak, but you 
can’t hear me!” 

I saw Hilda walk to the side of the 
road and sit down on the grass. 

“I don’t want to look!” she moaned. 
“He’s messed up terrible! My God! 
Why did I ever ask him to drive me— 
the way he was! I wish I hadn’t!” 

For a moment the mystery of these 
things held me speechless; then like a 
flash the solution dawned on me. 

“Why — damn it, Arthur!” I broke 
out, “it can’t mean that you and I 
are — ” 

“Yes,” he said calmly. “We’re dead. 
It’s—interesting, isn’t it?” 

“My God!” I exclaimed weakly. “In¬ 
teresting! It’s—awful!” 

“It’s hard for —Lucy,’’ he added 
tenderly. “I wish I could make her 
hear.” 

“Dead!” I mumbled the word to my¬ 
self. “Nonsense! It can’t be! Why— 
this is too commonplace—too ordinary— 
just the way it was before. . . the trees 
and clouds and houses—everything! The 
only difference is, that I can’t seem to 
do anything, except float around up 
here, instead of being down there where 
I really am — in the wreck, under the 
steering-wheel! ” I cried aloud: ‘ ‘ Why — 
I can’t die like this! And by God, I 
won’t!” 

With no more effort than the effort 
of thinking about it, I went down close 
to the wreck, and stopped short beside 
Hilda Gronner. She was quite unhurt, 
except for a scratch or so on her smooth 
white cheek. 

“Hilda!” I shouted, as loud as I 
could. 

Surely I could break down the in¬ 
visible barrier between us, if I tried 
hard enough ! And—near her—I was 
again aware of her cold, dangerous 
beauty, which appealed to my senses. I 
forgot everything else, in that appeal, 
and I touched her hand. 


“Dear Hilda!” I repeated. 

“Ugh!” she shuddered. “Something 
• gives me the cold chills! What a mess 
for a careful girl to get into! I wish 
that doctor would hurry; I want to get 
away from thjs! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Don’t you understand ? ” I heard De¬ 
lano’s voice. “You can’t touch her; 
you ean never touch anything human 
again. ’ ’ 

I felt weak and sick. 

“Say!” I whispered. “I need a 
drink—bad. D’you think I can get a 
drink somewhere?” 

“The trouble with you®-” the quiet 
voice observed—“is that you don’t seem 
to realize how extremely dead you are. 
You’re done with drink—and with girls 
—and all that sort of thing; you may as 
well know it.” 

“But I don’t want to be dead!” I 
stormed. “I’ve got too many things to 
do yet. I’m young—I have my life to 
live. I’ve got money—and interests . ! . 
there’s that mare I entered at Bel¬ 
mont. . . and I’ve got my place in town 
to look after! Who will attend to it?” 

No one answered me. 

I went on wildly: ‘ ‘ Besides, there are 
so many things I want to do yet; I want 
to go abroad—and see the world! And 
the things I’ve done I want to do again 
... I want to run my speedster, with 
the wind in my face. . . I want to swim 
in deep water, and feel it cool on my 
body. . . I want to know some woman’s 
true love—before I die! My God, 
Arthur! I’m in love with life! I can’t 
die yet!” 

“Yes, you are earth-bound,” he said, 
very quietly. 

“Don’t play the hypocrite!” I re¬ 
torted roughly. “ You don’t want to die 
any more than I do. So don’t talk like 
a prig!” 

“Naturally, I don’t want to die,” he 
answered. ‘ ‘ I was just beginning to Eve. 
But the reason I don’t like being dead is 
on Lucy’s account. . . and as to that, 1 
know she will come. So it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter—except just for the moment. ” 

While he talked, I kept looking down 
at the limp thing that had been Delano. 
Lucy Dean was stroking the dead fingers, 
and whispering: 

“Only a little while, dear. Then I’ll 
be with you. Wait for me.” 

“You see,” he went on, “she under¬ 
stands. We’ve talked of these things 
often. We both thought there would be 
something—beyond. We tried to imagine 
what it would be like. . . to prepare for 
it, if we could.” 

“You said once,” I broke in, “that 
life—beyond—was just a question of ad¬ 
justing yourself to the things you’d find 
there.” 


A GLIMPSE BEYOND 


"That’s whati I mean, exactly!” he 
said. “We didn’t know, of course, but 
we thought , that we would have some 
sort of life that wasn’t physical; a new 
environment, that is to say. We love one 
another truly—and we can go on loving 
one another, not t6 speak of the many 
other things we care for together—music 
—and beautiful things in the world. We 
can still enjoy them, when we’re to¬ 
gether again. . .” 

"But—what about me?” I demanded. 
"I’ve never learned to love anything— 
except the things I could do!” 

“Well,” said Delano. "You told me 
I talked like a prig. I don’t want to. 
But it’s hard to explain: You have never 
adjusted yourself to any environment 
except a physical one. You have a lot 
of habits; I don’t mean to say that they 
are had, hut they are all habits belong¬ 
ing to that poor rag of a body of yours 
down there. You have never bothered 
with any other things. Now-—without 
your body—you’re lost. Do you see?” 

I saw. How proud I had been of my 
strong young body—its activities, its 
beauty, its endurance, its keen senses! 
And there it lay, a broken machine that 
was truly all that there was of me, ex¬ 
cept a lot of dead habits and desires I 
could never again indulge! 

‘ ‘ God! ” I moaned. “ If I could only 
have another chance!” 

There was suddenly a stir of move¬ 
ment in the quiet countryside; the 
irapid-iire of a motor, then a little ma¬ 
chine drew up to a grinding stop. 
Rafferty jumped out, then a little oldish 
man with a hand-satchel. 

"Here’s the doctor, Miss,” said 
Rafferty to Hilda. "Awful, ain’t it? 
Might just as easy have been me—as 
them!” 

The doctor spent only a moment with 
Delano. He shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, my dear,” he said to 
Lucy, "Whereas the other one?” 

Lucy could not speak. Hilda closed 
her vanity-case and pointed. 

"Over here,” she said. "I wish to 
heaven I’d never set eyes on him. It 


don ’t do a nice girl no good 'to git mixed 
up in this sort of thing. ’ ’ 

Without answering her, the doctor 
knelt beside what had been myself— 
Tom Crissey—straightening out the 
limbs, listening, prodding, and centering 
his attention upon a hideous gash at the 
top of the, head. Hilda said : 

"What's the use? He’s dead. Can’t 
you take me in to town?” 

The doctor turned-to Lucy Dean, say¬ 
ing: 

"Singular case. So far as 1 can see, 
he is dead. There’s no heart-action—no 
pulse—and yet his hands are warm and 
flexible. I wonder . .” 

He kept touching, poking, with his 
skillful fingers. 

“ I’ve seen odd things happen—with a 
fractured skull'—compression—concus¬ 
sion. I may be Wrong—but his pupil 
shows a faint reflex. . . I think . . 

‘ ‘ Is there any hope ? ’ ’ asked Lucy. ‘ ‘ I 
wish some one at least could be saved! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Hardly a chance in a million, ’ ’ said 
the doctor, taking out an instrument. 
“The man’s almost certainly dead—yet 
I’ve half a mind to try to lift this bit 
of bone that is pressing in, and then run 
in with him to St. Stephen’s. I’d like 
Doctor Owen to look at him.” 

Doctor Owen! I knew him: big, 
bluff, daring—no saint, either. I felt a 
queer touch of humor at the idea of one 
worldling trying to bring back another to 
life—and failing! But all this time the 
doctor’s little spatula was prodding 
around. . . he put the end under a bit 
of skull, and lifted. No result! Then he 
lifted again—and I felt a horrible, sick¬ 
ening pain: The whole scene was wiped 
out as if by a sponge. .. and I was again 
in that roaring tunnel of darkness—of 
agony—and finally, of complete obliv¬ 
ion. , . 

V\7TIEN I opened my eyes, it was to 
’ * see Doctor Owen’s grizzled face 
grinning down to me—a reassuring grin. 

"By Gad, Tom!” was his greeting. "I 
did bring you back! If ever there was 
a man three-fourths of the way into the 


great beyond—you ’re the chap! But I 
think I’ve got you back now . . . with 
a little rest-up. . 

I heard a soft voice I knew; Lucy 
Dean was bending over me. 

"Laura,” she said, "he’s going to 
live!” 

At the,words, another young woman 
came and stood beside her—a beautiful 
girl whom I had never seen, but some¬ 
how—I can’t explain why—it seemed to 
me I had always known her. . . or at 
least, always been waiting for her! 

"I’ve done all I can do,” said Doctor 
Owen to the two women. "But Tom is 
all right—or will be. He will be back 
at his place on Third Avenue before the 
month is out.” 

"We will stay and watch with him 
for a while,- my sister and I—” said 
Lucy to the doctor. 

He nodded. I could not speak; but 
my eyes followed the girl who was Lucy 
Dean’s sister-—Laura, her name was— 
about the room, hoping she wouldn’t 
go. A man can feel that way about a 
girl, the first time he sees her!“ I did! 

It was later when I found my voice. I 
whispered to Lucy Dean: 

"Two things. . . I want to tell you. . . 
and your sister. One is—I’m not going 
back to Third Avenue. The other. . . 
Arthur told me to tell you, . . it is all 
right. . . he will be -waiting. . .” 

She understood; she really knew that 
I had brought her a word from the dead! 
After a time she smiled through her 
tears. 

"It was like him,” she said, "to Want 
me to know. . . But I knew—without 
being told! Thank yOu! ’ ’ 

I won’t tell the rest—I needn’t— 
except to say that—when I had come to 
know her sister Laura—and had told 
her that I wanted to begin over again— 
this time right-— she understood too, that 
I had been given another chance—and 
that this time I wouldn’t throw it away. 
We’re married now; aiid we both know 
that when one of us goes into the be¬ 
yond, there will be something, . . some¬ 
body to wait for! 


Intrepid Conduct of Admiral Douglas 


|~^URING the last disgraceful mutiny in the navy, this 
admiral commanded the Stately, of 64 guns. He was on 
shore, dining with Governor Brook, at St. Helena, when his 
first officer told him that a ship had arrived from England, 
and informed the Stately of the mutiny, in consequence of 
which his men had come and demanded the command of the 
ship. The admiral received the intelligence very coolly, and 
as the ship was under the guns of the forts and the sails 
unbent, he said to the governor, "I will go immediately on 


board, and if in fifteen minutes after I am ill the ship they 
do not return to their duty, you will fire on her; for better 
that I go down with the ship than the men command her.” 
This spirited determination he made known to the men, and 
added, if the ringleaders were not given up unconditionally, 
they knew what they were to expect. The fifteen minutes 
expired, and the fort began to fire; and thus ended the 
mutiny in those seas, by the intrepid conduct of one man. The 
ringleaders were given up, and two or three of them hanged. 
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question to propound. Houdini will attempt to answer any logical ques¬ 
tion on subjects relating to physical or psychic phenomena. Readers are 
requested not to duplicate questions that have already been answered by 
Houdini in these columns. Questions pertaining to the future and personal¬ 
ities will receive no attention. They must have a general interest, otherwise 
they will not be considered. All correspondence will be handled by Houdini 
personally and he is especially interested in hearing from those having unique 
experiences not easily explained .—The Publishers. 
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No. 1 Cumberland, Md. 

My Dear Houdini: 

What is meant by a clairaudieut? I 
have heard this word mentioned among 
spiritualists^ and have never had an ex¬ 
planation I could understand. K. L. 
Answer 

“Clairaudient” is French for “clear- 
hearing,” and “clairvoyant” is French 
for “clear-seeing.” A clairaudieut, in 
the parlance of the spiritualists, is a 
medium who hears spirit voices, and a 
clairvoyant is one who sees spirit forms. 
The word “clairvoyant,” however, 
usually includes both meanings. 

No. 2 

Madison, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Houdini: 

I am indeed interested to learn that 
you are taking up the subject of spirit¬ 
ualism and other matters of a bizarre 
nature in WEIRD TALES. It is not my 
intention to discuss the subject of spirit¬ 
ualism with you, but I wish you would 
answer frankly the question below. 

Believing that most people approach 
the hour of death with fear and appre¬ 
hension, regardless of the scientific 
proofs of the existence of psychic phe¬ 
nomena, don’t you think that belief in 
the religion of spiritualism is to be en¬ 
couraged if only that it helps to relieve 
this fear and that it would, too, assuage 
the grief of those who mourn for a 
departed one? C. A. 

Answer 

No, I do not think the belief in spirit¬ 
ualism ought to be encouraged until it 
is definitely proved to be honest, unless 
you wish to take the viewpoint that we 
ought to believe there is a Santa Claus. 

1 would like to believe in a Santa Claus, 
I think, but you don’t find fraud medi¬ 
ums who look upon their work as of a 
Santa Claus nature. I believe that one 
ought to face the inevitable with all the 
courage possible, knowing full well that 
we must face the great disintegration. 

No. 3 

Shelbyville, Ind. 

Dear Houdini: 

I have before me a well known spirit¬ 
ualistic publication which devotes a lot 


of space to your activities in the world 
of magic and especially to your remark¬ 
able escapes. In view of your present 
stand on the subject of spiritualism, I 
am curious to learn what you have to 
say concerning the following: 

“The controversy raging round the 
performance of a lady entertainer who, 
posing as a ‘medium,’ recently mystified 
an audience composed of people well 
known in spiritualism and psychical re¬ 
search, re-opens the question as to the 
possibility of conjurers doing some of 
their sensational tricks by means other 
than normal. 

“My friend, Harry Houdini, the 
famous American ‘escape’ artist, has 
more than once been credited with 
psychic powers by means of which he is 
supposed to perform some of his mir¬ 
acles. Though Houdini would be the last 
person to pretend to powers he does not 
possess, he has confided to me the fact 
that there have been occasions when he 
has been helped in his performances by 
some unseen and unknown force; an in¬ 
tangible ‘friend in need’ who has rescued 
him from many an awkward dilemma. 
Two of these incidents I will relate. I 
will add en passant that Houdini is not 
an adherent of the spiritual philosophy, 
but, like the majority of people, is ‘will¬ 
ing to be convinced. ’ 

“A favorite advertising ‘stunt’ (that 
is the only word for it) of Houdini’s is 
to allow himself to be locked up in the 
strongest cell of the local prison of the 
town in which he happens to be perform¬ 
ing. In the presence of witnesses he then 
‘escapes’ by manipulating the locks and 
freeing himself. 

“Houdini was once ‘playing’ a big 
town in one of the Western States, and 
had undertaken to escape from the ex¬ 
ceptionally strong cell of the local jail. 
He was stripped, placed in the cell in a 
nude condition, and the heavy door was 
then closed. The key of the modern and 
complicated lock was then turned upon 
him in the presence of witnesses; the 
door tested; the keyhole sealed; and the 
key handed to the Governor of the jail 
who was taking a lively interest in the 
proceedings. The signal was then given 


to the occupant of the cell that all was 
ready. Houdini immediately approached 
the door, placed one hand upon it, and 
to the accompaniment of a sharp ‘click’ 
as the bolts shot back, the door slowly 
opened. In something under three 
seconds, Houdini was out of that cell. 
It would be difficult to say who was the 
more astonished—the Governor or Hou¬ 
dini, who at first thought that some mis¬ 
take had been made and that the door 
had been prematurely opened by a 
warder. But the seals were intact, and 
all the witnesses vouched for the fact 
that no one was near the lock. The 
question as to what opened the door is 
still unanswered. 

“The second incident is equally 
strange though of a different character. 
Houdini besides being able to break out 
of places, can break into them. A 
favorite feat of his is to open a safe or 
strong-room secured by complicated 
locks. 

“A large banking corporation, with 
headquarters in New York, had recent¬ 
ly installed a new strong-room, secured 
by the latest time-locks, in its chief office. 
At a board meeting, soon after the com¬ 
pletion of the room, a director jokingly 
remarked that they ought to test the 
security of the room by challenging 
Houdini to open it. Though the remark 
was made in jest, the directors decided 
to act upon the suggestion, and Houdini 
was invited to test his skill upon the 
new locks, whose kinematic elements 
were the last word in ingenuity. Houdini 
accepted the challenge without knowing 
exactly the type of lock with which he 
had to deal. 

“The mechanism of the lock in ques¬ 
tion was the application of watch or time 
‘movements,’ so as to regulate the period 
during which an Qbstrueting bolt was to 
be kept in its locked position. In a suit¬ 
able ease, mounted on the inside of the 
strong-room door, were four distinct 
chronometer ‘movements.’ Each ‘move¬ 
ment,’ instead of having ordinary clock 
hands,'possessed a simple cfial divided 
into seventy-two hours, or three days, 
and was arranged to make one revolution 
in that time. Each disc had a pin pro- 
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jecting from it, so placed as to move ox- 
slide a simple rod when the time had 
come for unlocking, the rod in its turn 
releasing the obstructing bolt; this then 
fell down by its own weight out of the 
way. In setting this lock, it was only 
necessary to wind up each ‘movement’ 
for the pre-determined number of hours 
and minutes that the strong-room door 
was to remain shut. Any one of the 
‘movements’ was capable of alone put¬ 
ting the clock ‘off guard’ but four were 
provided in case of a possible breakdown 
on the part of one or two. There was 
no keyhole or the slightest aperture in 
the xjoor, the large main bolts that kept 
it shut being -worked by energy stored in 
springs, and these were tripped up and 
allowed to come into action by the ‘ timer’ 
at the pre-determined hour. 

“The timing mechanism of the door 
was set to a different hour each day, two 
persons only being in the secret: These 
were the President of the bank and the 
chief cashier, who consulted his principal 
as to the time of opening. 

“It was arranged that Houdini should 
be at the bank at 2:30 p. m. on a given 
afternoon and one hom* was to be allotted 
him for his trial. A distinguished com¬ 
pany of prominent New Yoi-kers -was in¬ 
vited to meet the wonderworker. 

“At the appointed time the wizard 
appeared, and he at once started to in¬ 
spect the strong-room door, the exterior 
surface of which was merely a massive 
. sheet of steel. Houdini at once realized 
that be had a difficult proposition before 
him, and began considering how he 
should tackle it. x 

“Suddenly, across the strong-room 
door, the figures “4:37’’ appeared to 
Houdiixi in luminous characters. That 
the figures were purely subjective there 
can be no doubt as no one except the 
magician saw them. After a while, the 
figures disappeared, but they were fixed 
indelibly in his mind, and he could think 
of nothing.else. Everywhere he looked, 
he seemed to see the cryptic numbers, 
which impressed him so much that he 
became convinced that the figures wefe 
meant for his guidance; so he deter¬ 
mined to make a test. He asked permis¬ 
sion to take the remainder (fifteen min¬ 
utes had already elapsed) of his test 
hour between four and five o’clock the 
same afternoon. The small committee 
arranging the experiment agreed, and 
he then informed his audience that he 
would return at 4:36, at the same time 
synchronizing his watch with the bank 
clock. Houdini could not help noticing 
the puzzled*looks exchanged between the 
President and the cashier, the only liv¬ 
ing persons who knew at what hour the 
room could be opened. 


‘ ‘ Punctually at 4:36 Houdini arrived; 
walked straight up to the door of the 
strong-room; placed his back against it 
and said: ‘Gentlemen, within one min¬ 
ute I will be on the other side of this 
door! ’ 

‘ ‘ It can be imagined with what breath¬ 
less interest the spectators counted the 
ensuing seconds. Some pulled out their 
watches to assure themselves that Hou¬ 
dini would be literally as good as his 
word. 

“Almost on the tick of the sixtieth 
second, there was a whirring noise from 
the interior of the room and the bolts 
could be heard being automatically with¬ 
drawn. It w T as the work of a moment for 
Houdini to swing open the door and 
enter the strong-room—to the intense 
amazement of the spectators, and to the 
no less astonishment of the President 
and his cashiei*, who are probably won¬ 
dering to this day how Houdini dis¬ 
covered the exact time the lock would 
function. The secret was divulged some 
years ago to a select few. My readers 
have the choice of telepathy, coincidence, 
or some unconscious psychic power on 
the part of Houdini to explain the curi¬ 
ous incident I have just recorded.” 
Answer 

As my work consists of a willing ac¬ 
knowledgment of manipulation, and as I 
accomplish it by my knowledge of the 
construction of locks, I do not believe 
you would ask me to expose my secrets. 
However, any time that you meet me 
personally, I will explain how I opened 
the time lock, but I do not cax-e to broad¬ 
cast this information at the present time. 

No. 4 

New York, N. Y. 

Hear Mr. Houdini: 

Perhaps you are familiar with the 
story of the play, “Outward Bound,” 
now running in this city. I saw the 
play and enjoyed it very much. 1 quote 
you the comments of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle on this play: 

“In the main, it was a remarkably 
accurate presentation of one aspect of 
the life after death. On the narrow 
stage of the steamship were shown a 
number of people who were dead, but 
who did not know that they were dead. 
That sometimes happens. Another cor- 
i*ect feature was the absence of change 
in personal appearance. There is one 
bad line in the play, and that is where 
Scrubby, the wonderful steward, on be¬ 
ing asked if there is any wireless on 
board, replies, ‘No, we have no wireless.’ 
He should have said, ‘The receivers are 
all out of order.’ That would have been 
true. Those who had passed over could 
send to us. but too often we had not 


sufficient knowledge to receive or to 
understand their signals.” 

Now, I am thoroughly satisfied in my 
mind that Sir Arthur is sincere in his 
work. I do not distinctly remember the 
lines from the play quoted above, but I 
am of the opinion that Doyle is right. I 
have read all of his works on psychic 
phenomena and kindred subjects, and 
must say that he is almost invulnerable 
to attack, except from the point of 
veracity as to his actual experiences, and 
I would not accuse him of misstating 
what he actually thinks he has seen or 
heard. 

Invariably the name of Doyle comes 
up during a discussion of psychic phe¬ 
nomena or spiritualism. The “anti’s” 
generally say, “Doyle is wrong.” But 
why don’t they say “Doyle is wrong as 
are Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William 
Crookes, Lombroso, and others”? 

Despite every conceivable effort to kill 
it, spiritualism lives and will continue to 
live. The religion of spiritualism is an 
ideal one. Its followers are legion, and 
this religion offers the one and only solu¬ 
tion to the end of religious and race 
hatred. I do not deny that there are a 
gi’eat many charlatans and frauds prac¬ 
tising under its cloak, and this is -de¬ 
plored by the many honest and sincere 
followers. 

I am curious to hear your views on 
sleep. Do you think that when you lie 
down and fall asleep (you cannot re¬ 
member the moment you do) that you 
pass from one state of existence into 
another? 

Thanking you for any attention you 
may care to give this, I am, cordially 
yours. C. D. 

Answer 

You are mistaken when you suggest 
that the “anti’s” generally single out 
Doyle, for they do say that the rest of 
the scientists who support spiritualism 
are also mistaken. Look up the mistakes 
made by Sir William Crookes; read the 
“Quarterly of Science” for 1874; i-ead 
Prof. Zollmer’s description of his seance 
with Dr. Henry Slade (there is no doubt 
that Slade misrepresented, and I hold 
his written confession, which has never 
been published, but which you will find 
in my new book, “A Magician Among 
the Spirits”). Read Prof. Richet’s book, 
just off the press, “Thirty Years of In¬ 
vestigations.” He speaks of clairvoy¬ 
ants, and ranks as genuine some medi¬ 
ums whom I have personally investi¬ 
gated, and whom I found cheating. They 
could never pass a legitimate test. 

I agree with you that the religion of 
spiritualism is an ideal one. I do not 
say that there is no such thing. I am 
perfectly willing to be converted. My 


mind is open, and I am not attacking 
spiritualism as a religion, but only at¬ 
tacking the fraud mediums and the mir¬ 
acle mongers. 

You ask for my views on sleep. 
Strange to say, we spend almost a third 
of our lives in this peaceful state. Some 
humans require more sleep than others. 
I rarely take more than six or seven 
hours out of the twenty-four. I use 
sleep as a necessity; others as a luxury; 
and still others as a life-waster. There 
ax - e a number of books on the subject. I 
believe that sleep rests the energy of 
life, and that the tenant (yourself) who 
occupies your body permits the land¬ 
lord (nature) to make repairs in your 
abode while you sleep. If human beings 
would realize that they. hold only a 
limited lease on their bodies, then they 
would not abuse them so unknowingly. 

No. 5 

Columbia, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Houdini: 

Do you believe that a person who sud¬ 
denly lost a very dear friend would 
naturally be in a better position to com¬ 
municate with the departed than one less 
acquainted, if there actually is such a 
thing as communication wth the dead? 

H. J. 

Answer 

Yes, I positively believe that any per¬ 
son who has lost a dear friend or rela¬ 
tive would be in a much better position 
to communicate with the lost one. 1 
think that is why the shock of suddenly 
losing beloved ones often causes persons 
to imagine tilings. 

No. 6 

Erie, Pa. 

Dear Sir: 

Have you ever heard of John Slater, 
whose home was in California? I think 
he is the man who comes to Lilly Dale, N. 
Y. every summer and lectures and gives 
readings. What do you think of his 
work? D. W. N. 

Answer 

You ask my opinion of John Slater. 
What do you mean, as a human being, 
as a clairvoyant, as a spiritualistic- 
evangelist, or as an impossible lecturer 
before a high-grade audience? 

No. 7 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Houdini: 

In the first installment of your story, 
“The Spirit Fakers of Hermannstadt,” 
you state that you were playing Vienna 
at the time. If I am not mistaken, I 
had the pleasure of viewing one of your 
performances, though it might have been 
in Berlin. I was very much interested 
in the story, and, knowing as I do the 
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superstitions of those people, 1 can ap¬ 
preciate the predicament you were 
placed in. I await your further expe¬ 
riences with interest. V. L. Deb. 
Answer 

Yes, Ihave appeared in Berlin a num¬ 
ber of times. My first appearance there 
was at the Berlin Winter Garden about 
twenty-five years ago. I played there 
consecutively for almost fifteen yearn, 
and was then brought back as a feature 
of the Hippodrome Circus by Director 
Busch. As a matter of record, 1 have 
played almost every principal city in 
the world, except in South Africa and 
South America. 

No. 8 

Montreal, P. Q. 

Dear Sir: 

It seems a trait peculiar to magicians 
to make war against the religion of 
spiritualism. Dekpite the incessant war¬ 
fare it has lived through, it stands today 
on firm foundation, and has marked a 
steady growth. 

The writer is a native of Scotland and 
has had the pleasure of seeing you per¬ 
form on several occasions abroad. I want 
to relate to you the facts of a “so-called” 
exposure of spiritualists in Glasgow in 
February, 1878. Some of’ them are a 
trifle vague and for this reason I refer 
to the book of James Robertson entitled 
“Spiritualism, The Open Door of the 
Unseen Universe,” for authenticity. This 
experience I have found to be general 
among so-called “exposes.” 

“No man was ever more liberal in 
speech and condemned intolerance with 
a louder voice than Professor Huxley, 
who certainly was one of the strongest 
forces of the age. Notwithstanding his 
clearheadedness, he became the dupe of 
a vulgar American showman, and for a 
time allowed prejudice to dominate his 
reasoning faculties. Though he had said 
that ‘no event is too extraordinary to be 
impossible, ’ yet he would never open his 
mind to the possibility of spiritual phe¬ 
nomena being true. It was beyond the 
extraordinary. He had refused to in¬ 
vestigate the subject when the Dialec¬ 
tical Society called for his presence, say¬ 
ing, ‘If it is true, it does not interest me.’ 
He had repeated the same sentiments to 
Alfred Russel Wallace; yet, when he 
heard there was a person in America who 
was prepared to expose the whole matter, 
he opened his arms wide to receive him. 
The clever American played his cards 
well—so well as to dupe the most in¬ 
tellectual man in the country. The story 
he fabricated was greedily accepted. He 
said he had had a dear friend who, while 
in a state of feeble health, had fallen 
into the hands of the spiritualists and 
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become insane. Roused by the wrongs 
done to this friend, his sole mission was 
to execute vengeance by exposing the 
arts by which the imposture was prac¬ 
tised on the softheaded and credulous 
portion of the American and British 
public. He had succeeded in discovering 
the vulgar but skilfully veiled secrets, 
and now stem virtue called upon him to 
lay bare to the world the full explana¬ 
tion of the frauds. Robert Dale Owen 
had been a credulous fool, Professor 
Crookes a weak-minded dupe, Professor 
de Morgan a person without brains, and 
Alfred Russel Wallace and Cromwell 
Varley were blinded and incapable ob¬ 
servers. The great American high- 
souled gentleman of independent fortune 
was mightier than all the scientific and 
literary men who' had attested the truths 
of spiritual* phenomena. He had grap¬ 
pled with the mystery, and for human¬ 
ity’s sake alone had come out into the 
open with a clean soul to do the world 
a great service. 

“No one thought of asking for his 
credentials. So hateful was the word 
spiritualism that they swallowed his 
story without questioning about the dear 
friend who had been caught in its toils, 
and the independent means of the high- 
souled and spirited exposer. The op¬ 
ponents of spiritualism were only too 
overjoyed to find a missile to hurl at it 
and its supporters. Huxley w-as de¬ 
lighted, and patronized the arrant quack 
in London. Genuine phenomena could 
not interest him; the spurious clainffed 
his attention at once. The crafty Amer¬ 
ican, who could not impose on the spirit¬ 
ualists of America, found a fruitful field 
on English soil. Huxley wrote to some 
of the professors of the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh universities, asking them to 
take this great champion of truth under 
their wing. How much tlTe showman did 
to pull the strings himself is not known, 
but in February, 1879, the Glasgow 
newspapers were flooded with long ad¬ 
vertisements to the effect that Washing¬ 
ton Irving Bishop, ‘B. A.’—which I 
should read ‘Bold Adventurer’—had 
been invited by the prominent men of 
Glasgow to give a startling exposure of 
spiritualism, dn exposition by human 
means of all the startling manifestations 
claimed by spiritualists to be done by the 
spirits of the dead. The man of ordi¬ 
nary capacity could scarcely have read 
the flaming announcements without see¬ 
ing that here was a showman pure and 
simple, who knew his business, knew how 
to bring out telling headlines so as to 
draw the public. 

“In case all who were interested might 
not have a chance of seeing for them¬ 
selves how feeble minds could be im- 
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posed upon, two nights were to be de¬ 
voted to this noble attempt to save the 
world from credulity and folly. The 
prices of admission were 5s, 3s, 6d, 2s, 
and a few Is seats; but as money was far 
from the object in view, it was reiterated 
in every corner that the vindication of 
truth and the saving of the weak-minded 
was the sole aim this gentleman of inde¬ 
pendent means had in coming to Glas¬ 
gow. All the proceeds were to be de¬ 
voted to the Western Infirmary. 

“It -will scarctely be credited that 
amongst the names of those who signed 
the requisite document which brought 
this adventurer into our midst were 
John Caird, the veneifeted principal of 
the university, and his scholarly brother 
Edward, now master of Balliol College, 
Oxford; Professor Berry, afterwards 
sheriff of Lanarkshire; Professors Black¬ 
burn, Buchanan, Clelland, Cowan, Dick¬ 
son, Yeitch, Grant, Jebb, Nicol, and Sir 
William Gardner, who' had said clairvoy¬ 
ance came from a diseased condition of 
the faculty pf wonder, whatever oracular 
meaning this might have. The most 
prominent advocate and supporter of the 
man Bishop, however, was Sir William 
Thomson, now Lord Kelvin. A few years 
later he acted even more ridiculously 
than that opponent of Galileo, the pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy of Padua, of whom 
I have spoken. Mr. Stead had asked 
Lord Kelvin to interest himself in 
borderland subjects, but he replied: ‘I 
have nothing to do with borderland. I 
believe that nearly everything in hypno¬ 
tism and clairvoyance is imposture, and 
the rest bad observation.’ Mr. Stead 
very aptly says: ‘This oracular dictum 
will probably live in the history of the 
progress of mankind side by side with 
the equally positive assertions of the 
Lord Kelvins of their day in condemna¬ 
tion of Galvani and of Harvey, whose 
discovery of the circulation of the blood 
exposed, him to the ridicule of the lead¬ 
ing scientists of his time. ’ 

“It was not the university professors 
alone who interested themselves in 
Irving Bishop’s beneficent work of ex¬ 
ploding what they considered—if they 
considered the matter at all—a hurtful 
fallacy, ( but all sections-of the church, 
the defenders of ancient superstitions, 
were determined that no new claimant 
should ever enter the field. So we had 
Archbishop Eyre and the Father Munro, 
as representatives of that church which 
has ever sought to stifle everything new. 
The Established Church had its repre¬ 
sentative in Dr. Burns, of the Cathedral, 
while the Free Church had its liberal 
Marcus Dods, Ross Taylor and others. 
Episcopalians and United Presbytei'ians 
had also their share in the great honor 


of extending the invitation to the mar¬ 
velous, self-sacrificing and truth-devoted 
man of independent means who was to 
put an end to the existence of spirit¬ 
ualism. 

“The night came when the so-called 
spirit manifestations, which had for so 
long eluded the detection and imposed 
upon the credulity of men, would be laid 
bare. Lord Kelvin, who never, I sup¬ 
pose, attended a genuine spirit circle in 
his life, was in the chair, and helped the 
magician just as boys carry out the in¬ 
structions of the showman at juggling 
and mesmeric entertainments. He had 
crowds of his educated colleagues with 
him, who seemed to enjoy what was pre¬ 
sented. Those in the audience who had 
seen good conjuring thought it a most 
tame exhibition of legerdemain, but the 
prominent names on the committee car¬ 
ried it through. There was no exposition 
of clairvoyance, materialization or rap¬ 
ping, only an exposition of the folly of 
learned professors. The spiritualists 
present laughed at the clumsy perform¬ 
ance, and if it had been repeated for 
years it could not have affected the be¬ 
liefs of a single spiritualist. There had 
been many conjurers who, with the aid 
of machinery, had done some clever 
things whiqji caused people to wonder; 
but Irving Bishop was a man who had 
not even well learned his business. 

“I wondered what the newspapers 
would say the next day, and for once I 
was ashamed of the press. I recollect 
reading a leading article in the ‘Evening 
Times’ of the period, and saying to my¬ 
self, ‘This leader will be quoted some 
day as an example of the ignorant and 
bigoted spirit which prevailed.’ I re¬ 
cently took the trouble to hunt it up in 
the Mitchell Library, and there it was, 
as I had remembered it. In these days 
when men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Pro¬ 
fessor Richet, F. "W. II. Myers, and 
others, have spoken* out so clearly as to 
the objective reality of the phenomena, 
it looks as if it had been dug out of 
some ancient manuscript. 

“ ‘Maniacs, illusions, and impostures 
are difficult to kill. It is doubtful 
whether the startling exposure which 
Washington Irving Bishop is giving of 
the thing called modern spiritualism, the 
silliest delusion and wickedest imposture 
of our time, will be its death-blow in 
Glasgow. With few exceptions, the im¬ 
mense audience assembled did not re¬ 
quire to be convinced of the supreme 
humbug of spiritualism. They want to 
see the barefaced lie exposed by a clever 
man, who has sounded all its miserable 
shallows, pretty much as they would go 
to see an infamous scoundrel exposed in 
a court of law. Mr. Bishop is an Amer¬ 


ican of independent means, whose dear 
friend, while in a state of feeble health, 
fell into the fangs of the spiritualists 
and became insane under their precious 
trickeries. He has succeeded in discover¬ 
ing their vulgar but skilfully-veiled 
secrets, and is engaged in laying them 
bare to the world.’ 

“Then we had a description of the 
tricks which had been the stock-in-trade 
of the regular conjurer for years. Lord 
Kelvin’s appropriate remarks regarding 
the pernicious influence of the delusion 
are quoted, as being masterful and con¬ 
clusive, and the leader concludes with 
these words: ‘A few presumably strong 
men have had their brains softened by 
seriously touching the imposture.’ (I 
suppose Sir William Crookes, Wallace, 1 
and Varley were meant?) ‘Mr. Bishop’s 
crusade may help to clear the noxious 
vapours from the eyes and minds of a 
few.’ 

“There were two nights of the show, 
and at the conclusion the Western In¬ 
firmary naturally waited for the pro¬ 
ceeds with which the benevolent Amer¬ 
ican was to dower them; but.professors 
and infirmary had alike been sold. Mr. 
Bishop was needy, and had made sure 
that his own people would draw the 
money, and that he would keep it, once 
it was drawn. He eooly pocketed the 
entire proceeds, several hundred pounds, 
less some twenty pounds or so as their 
share of the spoil. All had been duped 
alike. It was a clever swindle. The pro¬ 
fessors and clergymen, and the potent 
assertion of independent means and 
avenging his dear friend’s wrongs, had 
the desired effect with the public, and the 
modem Cagliostro rushed away with the 
‘takings,’ leaving his silly dupes lament¬ 
ing. It had been sufficient for Mr. 
Bishop to seem good and excellent, and 
although his credentials would not have 
stood any test, the eager desire on the 
part of the learned to believe anything 
unfavorable to spiritualism made them 
liable to fall into the net which he had 
prepared. 

“The press had little to say about the 
robbery when it was found out. The 
matter was never fully opened to public 
gaze, and was soon forgotten. Professor 
Huxley would be blamed, no doubt, for 
introducing such an arrant knave to 
respectable Glasgow society. ’ ’ McN. 

Answer 

You are wrong. Magicians do not war 
against the religion of spiritualism, but 
against fraud mediums and miracle 
mongers. I do not deny that there may 
be honest mediums, but in my investi¬ 
gations of more than a quarter of a 
century I have never found any medium 
who stood the acid test of a legitimate in- 


vestigation by experienced men who have 
met all qualifications to be justly termed 
investigators. 

A scientist is not always qualified to 
be on the investigating committee; in 
fact, I believe that his trained mentality 
really disqualifies him until he has been 
initiated in the general manipulation of 
fraud mediums’ tricks. I could name a 
number of our brilliant men who have 
been deceived and cheated by the sim¬ 
plest tricks; therefore it does not sur¬ 
prise me that the scientific men you men¬ 
tion were fooled, or rather taken advan¬ 
tage of, by Bishop. 

I know the history of Bishop, the mind 
reader. He met his death in a peculiar 
manner in New York City some thirty 
years ago. If I remember correctly, it 
was in the Green Room Club, and he 
had just given a demonstration of locat¬ 
ing hidden articles when he fell into a 
cataleptic fit. Despite the fact that he 
carried in his pocket letters of instruc¬ 
tion that his mother was to be notified in 
case of his sudden death and that under 
no circumstances was any operation to be 
performed upon him without permission, 
the surgeons held an autopsy on his liv¬ 
ing body. Bishop’s mother went to court 
when all this information became public, 
and you will find the entire proceedings 
in an article which I wrote for “Con¬ 
juror’s Magazine,” wherein you will find 
reproduced the photograph of the casket, 
with the body of Bishop, and his mother 
standing alongside. You can plainly see 
the incision, showing the complete upper 
part of his skull separated from the 
lower part. His mother stooped over to 
kiss his forehead, when the entire upper 
portion fell away. This must have de¬ 
ranged her mind, for she became some¬ 
what eccentric. As she was in want, 
several of my friends supplied her with 
the necessities of life, until she passed 
away in Rochester. 

The Countess Nicholas, Bishop’s 
mother, had in some way befriehded a 
man whose property was seized during 
the Civil War, and who claimed immense 
property in the South, with accmfiulated 
interest that amounted to more than a 
hundred million dollars. Countess 
Nicholas claimed this was given to her 
by this friend, and at her death I was 
wiled thirty million dollars. Unfortu¬ 
nately, up to the present day I have 
been unable to find out how substantial 
or mythical this fortune is. Upon in¬ 
vestigation I have found that the fortune 
part of the story is true, but it has been 
outlawed by the years. 

Bishop was never looked upon as a 
genuine mind reader, but purely and 
simply as a muscle reader and imitator 
of J. Randall Brown, who is still alive. 
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Stewart Cumberland was the best known 
of the muscle readers, and I knew him 
intimately. During Bishop’s visit with 
the Czar and Czarina of Russia, Bishop 
found out their willingness to believe in 
spiritualism, and he received valuable 
jewelry as a token of their esteem, and 
for his entertainments. He had a con¬ 
troversy with the editor of the “London 
Truth,” in which he came out second 
best, but he audaciously advertised that 
he had won. 

You mention Bishop, but you overlook 
the splendid service rendered by the 
English magician Maskelyne, who ex¬ 
posed every charlatan in the past forty 
years and never once failed to show the 
deception. Mediums do not like magi¬ 
cians at their seances, claiming that they 
are a disturbing element, but what could 
ten thousand magicians do in front of a 
radio machine? Nothing, except express 
their amazement at one of the great in¬ 
ventions of our time. 

No. 9 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Houdini: 

You say that you want to expose fraud 
mediums. But are there not also legiti¬ 
mate mediums, who can stand every test 
imposed on them? 

Answer 

Perhaps there are such, but I have 
never met any. To show you how diffi¬ 
cult it is to find a genuine medium, let 
us go back to 1857, when the “Boston 
Courier” offered $500 for a medium who 
could successfully meet the test. Such 
offers have been repeatedly made since, 
and a similar offer was backed up by the 
$60,000 willed to the. University of 
Pennsylvania by Henry Sybert. In 
rough figures, during the past sixty years 
there has been offered almost one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars for a medium who 
could meet a genuine test, yet no one has 
ever been granted any bonus for meeting 
such a test. » 

No. 10 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

Perhaps the question that I have in 
mind does not come under the category 
named in WEIRD TALES as psychic, 
but, knowing of the extensive library 
that you possess pertaining to magic and 
kindred subjects, I am confident that I 
may obtain from yon what I am unable 
to find elsewhere. In Eliphas Levi’s 
works on transcendental magic and other 
books of similar character I meet with 
frequent references to the ritual of the 
“Black Mass/’ Nowhere can I find a 
detailed description of that ritual, and 
as I am attempting to compile a history 
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of human superstition, I am desirous of 
obtaining the entire ritual, rather than 
attempting to piece together such frag¬ 
ments as I have been able to glean from 
the New York Public Library. I enclose 
postage for return answer if I may hope 
for a personal reply, otherwise allow me 
to thank you very cordially for the an¬ 
swer through the medium of WEIRD 
TALES. May I, as a constant reader of 
your magazine, offer my appreciation as 
such for your contribution to that 
periodical. R. G. R. 

Answer 

Rarely will you find reference to the 
“Black Mass.” My opinion is that it is 
a sort of convention of devils, and there 
the witches, wizards and sorcerers con¬ 
fess. This is supposed to take place on 
the Devil’s Sabbath. 

I have never seen a complete descrip¬ 
tion of their rituals. Spence; in his 
1 ‘ Occult Encyclopedia, ’ ’ gives very little 
information on this subject. 

I remember reading a description of 
the “Black Mass” and the rituals. Some 
of it, if my memory serves me right, was 
photographed in Sweden, and was of 
such a nature that the. picture, which 
cost a fortune, has never been seen by 
the public. It was called, I believe, 
“Superstition of the Ages.” I saw this 
film run, but up to the present time it 
has never been seen outside of a private 
projection room. It took more than two 
years to make it. 

According to Funk & Wagnalls, 
“Black Mass” is a burlesque on the 
Christian mass. 

Nall 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Dear Mr. Houdini: 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could tell me if Swami Bhakta Vishita, 
Hindoo master and author of ‘ ‘ The De¬ 
velopment of Seership, Hindoo and 
other Oriental Methods” (and I believe 
other books), has or has not been found 
to be a fraud. If he has not been found 
to be a fraud, I would thank you very 
much to let me know the titles of his 
other, books, and in what order they fol¬ 
low each other and where they can be 
had. I accidentally got hold of his book 
on seership and became greatly inter¬ 
ested. In fact I am making a study of 
his methods, and if he is not a fraud I 
would like to get more of his works; but 
if he is known to be a fraud I will waste 
no more time on him. Hence my ques¬ 
tions. 

Now another question. A lady came 
here this winter from Lilly Dale, N. Y„ 
and has been conducting a spiritualist 
church in the Moose Hall in Daytona. 
Fla., all the season. I have attended it, 
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and slie professes to be a medium, or 
mediumistic. I would like to ask if she 
is a fraud. 

Any works that you could recommend 
to me on the occult or psychic order 
would be appreciated very much (I mean 
reliable ones, of course). 

N. S. J. 

Answer 

Hindoo psychics in all branches are 
the most to be guarded against. I d6 not 
know what good it will do you to read 
their books, unless you are able to read 
upon them and eventually refute their 
teachings. If anyone of them possessed 
one-third of the power the Hindoo psy¬ 
chics all claim to possess, he could come 
forward and claim the huge rewards 
awaiting true psychics. This applies to 
all who did not come forward for the 
public test. Incidentally, you mention 
Lilly Dale. That is the breeding place for 
psycliic fanatics, who are consciously 
and subconsciously frauds. 

Ho. 12 

Lewistown, Mont. 

Dear Sirs: 

I am writing you one of my actual ex- 
periences. 

One day when I was in the age be¬ 
tween seventeen and eighteen I was rid¬ 
ing a horse on my uncle’s ranch and I 
had an experience I shall never forget. 
It was late in the evening. .1 was 
riding around a bunch of pine trees, 
when my horse shied and just about 
threw me. I looked into the pine trees 
and saw a figure which resembled a hu¬ 
man hanging on a limb of a big tree. Its 
hands were tied behind its back and a 
rope was around its neck. 

The air seemed funny all around those 
pines. It seemed moldy. I spurred my 
horse closer and got off. I walked nearer 
and the thing vanished as if it went into 
thin air. Chills began to ran up and 
down my spine. 

I lost no time in getting to my horse 
and galloping for home. When I got 
home I told my uncle about it. He would 
not believe me. So several days later he 
Avas riding by there about dusk and he 
saw it also. When he got home he was 
all excited about it and asked the hired 
men if they had seen it, but all of them 
said they had not. 

One day our neighbor rode over to the 
ranch and said there was a dead man 
hanging over in a group of pines. All 
the men at our ranch went over there, 
but it was gone when they got there. 

One day Avhen I Avas riding around, I 
went over to the cabin of an old trapper 
Avho went by the name of “Big Dick.” 
His right name was Robert Holt. I told 
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him about it, and he said that he would 
Avait till dusk and then go over there. 

When dusk came we went over and it 
was there. He Avalked up t«y it and was 
going to touch it with a stick when a 
dog jumped out from a clump of bushes 
and made a snap at Dick’s hand. Dick 
jumped back and screamed. Out of the 
dog’s mouth came a tongue of fire that 
burned for a moment and went out, but 
. the dog continued to show its teeth and 
snarl. Its eyes glowed like fire. But the 
body of the man vanished, then the dog 
seemed to leap into the air and vanish. 

I had stood there all the while watch¬ 
ing Avith my mouth Avide open and chills 
. running up and down my spine. After 
a while I came out of it and began to 
talk to Dick. Then he asked, * ‘ What do 
you think of that?” I said that I did 
not know what to' think. He caught his 
horse and said he had seen enough of 
that thing for a while. 

I learned afterwards that a horsethief 
had been caught and hanged there about 
thirty years before, and that he had a 
dog Avith him, and that a cattleman had 
said, ‘ ‘ We might as well kill his dog, too, 
so we Avill be rid of all of his relations 
forever.” They left him and his dog 
both dead by the tree. Neither he nor 
his dbg was ever buried. J. P. 

Answer 

Your narration seems like the creation 
of the fertile mind of fiction. It savors 
strongly of “The Hound of the Basker- 
villes” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

I should say that time, place and' 
general environment Avere favorable to 
vivid imaginations, and that no better 
field for action could have been selected 
than a pine grove on a dark night. It is 
not difficult to conjecture that Avitnesses 
such as you cite are of the type most 
susceptible to superstitious influences. 

I have slept in cemeteries, I should say 
at least two dozen times; and my imagi¬ 
nation caused me to think that the place 
Avas peopled, and every moment I ex¬ 
pected to have a host of the shadoAvs 
come up and mock me. 

My father, who also investigated phe¬ 
nomena, and who was one of the pioneers 
\in 1848, related a story that in his stu¬ 
dent days one of the boys in his class 
had to drive a nail in a wooden cross at 
midnight in the local cemetery, and as he 
turned to flee, a hand reached out and 
held him fast. He shrieked and shouted 
for help, sereaming out that he Avas held 
by a ghostly hand, but by the time as¬ 
sistance arrived, he was dead on the 
graved It appears that in driving the 
nail in, lie had accidentally, in his ex¬ 
citement, nailed doAvn the eoat. His 
mind had conjectured a hand reaching 
out from the grave and securing him. 


There is no doubt that your mind con¬ 
jured up the things you Avrite in your 
letter. 

My father also told of a hazing, at 
Avliich a man was going through a cer¬ 
tain ordeal, and he was supposed to have 
his head cut off, so his hazers struck him 
with a towel soaked in ice-water, and he 
was worked up to such a pitch that he 
died of the shock. 

About six months ago a man was ar¬ 
rested in Berlin for a “thought mur¬ 
der.” Every morning he had called up 
his rival, a butcher, who had consump¬ 
tion, and asked him if he were not dead 
yet. This preyed so on the butcher’s 
mind that it actually hastened his death. 
The man who' had harassed him Was put 
on trial, as witnesses claimed that the 
sick man was really killed by the very 
thought of expecting this call every 
morning. 

No. 13 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Sir: 

Propaganda, what misery is created in 
thy name! Having read your depart¬ 
ment in WEIRD TALES, I want to say 
that I consider it propaganda, because, 
Avhy not attack Catholicism or the Jewish 
religion or some of the other isms also, 
whilst you are out on this campaign? 
But no, it must be spiritualism! 

I Avonder if you realize what glorious 
Avisdom and philosophy may be attained 
through this same spiritualism. You are 
looking at the physical and psychic phe¬ 
nomena side of the angle, but I am look¬ 
ing from a spiritual standpoint. Mr. 
lloudini, I am sure you are committing 
a grievous error, because I knoiv there 
are genuine mediums, as Avell as quacks. 
Not all resort' to trickery, I Avould have 
you know. There are frauds in all 
things, at every turn in life, but Avhat- 
ever ye are seeking, that shall ye also 
find. 

I know of many people with the same 
turn of mind as yourself, and, knowing 
the value of thought forces (a knowledge 
taker* from oriental occultism), I knoiv 
they can produce, whilst sitting in a 
seance, disastrous results to all con¬ 
cerned. #f they would study chemistry, 
astronomy, physiology and psychometry 
as well as the human brain, they would 
not be up to such school-boy pranks. 

I can explain that the raising of the: 
trumpet and various articles during a 
seance is accomplished by a force, elec¬ 
trical-magnetic, thrown out from the me¬ 
dium or the bodies of the sitters, and 
this produces levitation, and the voices 
supposed to come from the medium, or 
confederates, as you so Avish to term 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Why TRY to Treat 

Piles from the Outside? 

You Can Not Possibly Reach the Real Trouble with Ointments, Salves, 
Dilators or Other Local Treatments—They May Ease for the Mo¬ 
ment, But Can Never Heal Where They Can Never Reach. 


Don’t Submit to an Operation-untu We Can Prove Every Statement 

You Have Tried Our Easy and Sensible Treatment That We Make 


No matter how severe your 
case may be, or of ltt>w long 
standing. The old, stubborn 
cases, that are supposed to be 
“incurable” are the very ones 
we like best to write to us—for 
we can nearly always count up¬ 
on those people to be our best 
friends and boosters after this 
treatment has made them well. 

Neither does it matter where 
you live nor what' your occupa¬ 
tion may be—we are as near to 
you as your mail box, and if 
you are troubled with piles, 
this method will give you quick 
relief and within a short time 
you will have joined the ranks 
of the thousands who write us 
that they feel themselves to be 
permanently cured. 

We want you to understand 
that the Page Method is DIF¬ 
FERENT from all others and 
that it is the ONE MOST RE¬ 
LIABLE and SUREST remedy 
for the home treatment of piles. 
Send the coupon NOW while 
you have the matter in mind 
and this offer before you. 

- Don’t let anyone persuade 
you to submit to an operation 
until you have at least given 
this internal method a trial 
and a chance to cure you. A 
few days’ delay will not make 
your case much harder for the 
surgeon, and you may not need 
him at all. 



Just 


Chew 


This 


Pleasant 


Tablet 


There is only one sensible, sure and Safe way to treat piles and 
prevent them from coming back every few weeks to annoy and pain you 
again. This is by permanently healing them with the Page INTERNAL 
Treatment. While the Page treatment includes both an ointment and 
bowel regulator,, we tell you frankly and honestly in our directions that 
these will give but temporary relief—But that PERMANENT Benefit 
will come from the Page Pile' Tablet. This is a very pleasant tasting 
tablet and you will enjoy chewing one or two after meals. This System 
for the Cure of Piles has been sold for More Than a Quarter of a Cen¬ 
tury and is endorsed in Thousands of Letters Reporting the Cure of 
that seemed beyond hope of relief: 

Let Us Send You a Trial Pack- 

8 ;e Absolutely Free. Just Send 
s Your Address and Name on 
the Coupon. 

This method of treating 
Piles, from the INSIDE instead 
of the OUTSIDE, is not a new 
idea or something that has not 
been given a thorough test. We 
quote below a letter received 
from a patient who suffered 
from piles for 25 yei ’ 
trying 0 — 


Money Can Not Buy 
Many Pleasures for the 
Man or Woman Suffer¬ 
ing from Piles. 

There are times when 
the Certain Relief Af¬ 
forded by the PAGE PILE TREAT¬ 
MENT Is Worth All the Money in a Bank 


r method of treatment. 
} BIG recommendation 
of this method of treatment is 
the PERMANENCY of the 
benefits derived. 

Don’t put off the matter of 
sending the Coupon, for it will 
be much better to have thi3 
sure relief right at hand the 
next time your piles bother you 
than to hunt around for our 
address and then .wait two or 
three days for the package to 
reach you. So send your name 
and address NOW, to E. R. 
Page Co., 337-C Page Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Had Both Protruding and 
Bleeding Piles 

Mr. E. R. Page, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I am glad to say you 
medicine has helped me and the las 
package has cured me. T have heel 
two months withou 
" ' i lot o 

mderful 
first t 

able to he on my feet ar 
ribiy. It Was the pi 
bleeding Piles together. 

have an operation: but 
remedy and so I gave it j 


medicim 


suffered ter- 
truding and 
At night I 




Pile Method. I am 

_ _ _ jmedy for piles as I 

think much of these operations, 
i reeling fine and glad I found out 
t your wonderful medicine. Will 
ys recommend it. 

Yours respectfully, 

MRS. NINA YOUNGBLOOD. 


Cured After 15 Years 

R. Page. Mgr. 

)ear Sir:—I am surely pleai 


____ __r the piles. 

I suffered with them for 15 years and 
was cured by using your treatment- 1 
certainly •-will always speak a good 
word for your treatment and you^can 

Sincerely yours, 

WILEY HILL. 
Box 73. Cliffview. Va. 

Case of Long Standing 

E. R. Page Co.. Marshall. Mich. 


am glad we saw your ad and got 
be medicine, for it is a sure cure when 
t will cure a case like my wife had. 
Gratefully. 

M. J. VINCENT. 
140 Drake St.. Madison. Wis. 


Something Wonderful 

E. R. Page Co.. Marshall.' Mich. 

Gentlemen: — I received your sample 
of the Pile remedy and was very well 
satisfied with it. But as my brother 
had some of your remedy he let me use 
it so I did not have to send for any. 


Lakefield. Minn 


: you for the sample. Your 

y wonderful remedy, 
lurs truly, 

LOUISE ZISHKA. 


Coupon for Free Proof Package 

J E. R. Pagte Co., 

■ 337-C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 

• Without any cost or obligation on my part, please send me a trial 

■ package of your Combination Treatment for Piles. 

J Name ___ 


Address 


Town_..._ _ _ State. 
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*Watch Out! The Cobra*s Loose —” 

“On a pedestal of gold stood a man-sized statue of some shining black 
substance. The face smrled in an expression of malignant hate, one foot 
was raised as if arrested in the performance of some obscene dance. Four 
arms sprouted from the thing’s shoulders, one bearing a rod like Yellow 
Robe’s, one a tongue of flame, one a zig-zag lightning flash, and one a coil¬ 
ing serpent . ... As I looked, my breath went hot. The snake in 
th(. idol’s hand moved, it twisted and writhed — IT WAS ALIVE! 

“POUF! A glare of blinding flame shot through the room and the 
tang of acrid smoke bit our nostrils .... ‘0-o-o-o-h!’ a woman in 
the crowd shrieked and fell writhing on the floor. Another screamed the 
alarm: ‘The cobra! The other cobra’s loose!’ . ... ” 

A tense moment in 

“The Bride of Siva” 

A Mystery Novelette of Weird Thrills 

By SEABURY QUINN 

Published Complete in the June Issue of 

REAL DETECTIVE TALES 

And Mystery Stories 


Hamilton Craigie Also Contributes a 
Complete Novelette to the June Issue— 

“The House Without a Door” 

Art Exciting Story That Throbs with Action 


And in the Same Issue There’s 
a Third Novelette— 


*The Broadcast Clue” 

By CHARLES T. JORDAN 

An Up-to-the-Minute Radio Detective Story 


Nine Red-Blooded Short Stories Three Rapid-Fire Novelettes 
A Thrilling Serial Novel Two Unusual Departments 
And Many Short Articles 

All in the Big June Issue of 

REAL DETECTIVE TALES 

And Mystery Stories 

For Sale Everywhere Twenty-five Cents 


(Continued from page 112) 
them, are actually from the realms of 
thought. The entities may control any 
part of the medium’s body by working 
through, or manipulating, the leading 
nerve center leading to the part they 
wish to control. Hence they control the 
vocal organism and produce voices. 

I could explain every phase of medi- 
umship, Mr. Houdini, but it would take 
up too much of your time and you per¬ 
haps would not care to hear it anyway. 
I know there are positively genuine me¬ 
diums, gifted with the same spiritual 
gifts as the prophets of old, for it is only 
a natural law, and God, dwelling within 
nature, makes His laws unchangeable. I 
had a good laugh over some of your ex¬ 
planations, for you explain things about 
spiritualism about as we would explain 
the wondrous mystifying tricks you 
perform. 

There is something deep and intangi¬ 
ble to it all, if we would only look at 
things with an unbiased vision. I sug¬ 
gest that the best thing for you to do 
would be to not dabble in something that 
pertains to the deeper sciences, if you 
are so afraid of becoming a victim of 
hallucinations or a candidate for the in¬ 
sane asylum. J. V. 

Answer 

Madame, there is $75,000 awaiting the 
person or medium who can substantiate 
your claims to the existence of so-called 
psychic or odic force, or that “entities” 
do or can control anything of a phe¬ 
nomenal nature. 

With all due respect, I would say that 
my deepest sympathy is extended you, 
and, if you will pardon me, I would ad¬ 
vise confining your thoughts to things of 
this mundane sphere. 

Catholicism, the Jewish religion, and 
all orthodox religions are established on 
such facts of spiritual advantage to the 
human race that there is no comparison 
between them and a cult. Spiritualism 
was acknowledged to be a fraud by the 
Fox Sisters, inventors of the myth. 

Must ITreep repeating personally that 
I am not attacking any religion? I am 
simply giving the facts of my thirty 
years of experience as an investigator, 
and showing that up to the present time 
it has never come to my lot to meet a 
genuine medium, and you must concede 
that in thirty years I ought to run across 
someone who possesses these powers. 

No. 14 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
My dear Mr. Houdini: 

I have read your little leaflet given at 
your performance on February 21 at 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, and will give 
(Continued on page 117) 

























Some Examples of 
HOUSEHOLD BARGAINS 
Shown in Hartman’s 
Wonderful Catalog 


NO MONEY DOWN 


Don’t send a penny with your order, don’t pay 
a cent for the goods when they arrive. NoC.O.D. 
Use the goods as your own for SO dayB. If not 
satisfied, ship them back at Hartman’s expense. 
If you decide to keep them—then take nearly a 
year to pay the balance—a little every month 
without interest. 

I This is the common-sense way to furnish your 
I home. There’s no need for you to pay all 

1 cash at one time or to "save up” for a 

B. long time or to buy on short term credit. 
Bk A You will be amazed to see Hartman’s 
B8BE8SB bargain prices, which give every dollar 
HHb the biggest possible purchasing power. 
Hn Hartman pays millions of dollars to man- 
ufacturers every year. Buying in such 
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floor coverings to perfectly suit 
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beautiful weaves which give years H 
of service and satisfaction. Rug Basal 
prices range from 93c to $79.65. BHB 
NoC. O. D. Nothing to fiBBSi 

Pay for Goods on Arrival. BSSSSSt 
30 Days’Free Trial. a, jfi glf j 
Nearly a Year to Pay. 
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Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept. 6413 Chicago, Illinois 

Send me FREE, your big new Credit Catalog 
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plaining your FREE GIFT PLAN. 


Street, 

R. F. D„ or 
Box No........ 
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Your 

Job! 



Make it Pay You 
$70 to $200 a Week 


Be a 
Certificated 


Electrical Expert 


It’s a shame for you to work for small pay when Trained “Electrical 

Experts” are in great demand at such high salaries, and the opportunities for advance¬ 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. ‘‘Electrical Experts” 
earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 

Learn at Home to Earn $12 to $30 a Day 

Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screwdriver” kind—is making 

money—big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and where¬ 
fores of Electricity — the “Electrical Expert” — who is picked out to "boss” ordinary 
Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. You, too, can learn to fill one of these jobs 
—spare time only is needed. BE AN “ELECTRICAL EXPERT”—earn $70 to $200 a week. 


*Jl ^ Electrical Working 
■f 1*00 Outfit, Radio Course 
• • Employment Service 

I give each student a splendid Outfit of 
Electrical Tools, Materials and Measur¬ 
ing Instruments absolutely FREE. You do 
PRACTICAL work-AT HOME with this 
Outfit. You start right in after the first few 
lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFES¬ 
SION in a practical way. I also give free a 
complete Radio course and a special course 
for men goinginto business for themselves. 

Get Started Now - MAIL COUPON 


Other Men Are Doing It— 
You Can Do It Too 

J. R. Morgan of Delaware, Ohio, earns from 
$30.00 to $50.00 a day since completing my 
course. He used to earn $5.00 a day as a 
carpenter’s helper. W. E. Pence, a $35.00 a 
week mechanic of Chehalis, Wash., made 
almost $10,000.00 last year doing electrical 
work in a town where he didn’t think he 
could earn a dime. Harold Hastings, of 
Somers, Mass., only 21 years old, cleans up 
$480.00 a month. He was still in high school 
when he started on my course. Joe Cullari, 
523 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N.J., increased 
his income 300 % in one year and frequently 
makes the entire cost of his course back 
in one dayjs time. Fred Fritchman, 3959 
Amundson Ave., New York City, makes 
$450.00 every month. He was a $15.00 a week 
man when he first came to me for help. 

Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 

You don’t have to be a College Man; you 
don’t have to be a High School graduate. If 
you can read and write English, my course 


will make you a big success. It is the most 
simple, thorough and successful Electrical 
Course in existence, and offers every man, 
regardless of age, education, or previous 
experience, the chance to become in a very 
short time an “Electrical Expert,” able to 
make from $70 to $200 a week. 

I Give You a Real Training 

As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer¬ 
ing Works, I know exactly the kind of train¬ 
ing a man needs to get the best positions at 
the highest salaries. Hundred of my stu¬ 
dents are now earning $3,500 to $10,000 a 
year. Many are successful ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 

So sure am I that you can learn Electricity 
—so sure am I that after studying with me, 
you too, can get into the “big money” class 
in electrical work, that I will guarantee 
under bond to return every single penny 
paid me in tuition if, when you have finished 
my course, you are not satisfied it was the 
best investment you ever made. 


I want to send the “Vital Facts” of the 
Electrical Industry including my Electri¬ 
cal Book, Proof Lessons and a sample of 
my guarantee bond FREE. These cost 
you nothing and you’ll enjoy them. Make 
the start today for a bright future in 
Electricity. Send in the coupon — NOW. 
1.1, COOKE, Chief Engineer 

Chicago Engineering Works 

Dept. 1749—MSO Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


Use this Free Outfit Coupon! 


I Chicago I— ______ _ 

8150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
| Dear Sir:—Send me at «.« 

taining Sample Lessom 


j Address. 

| City and State .... 


"TheCooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay'Man 
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EARN BIG PROFITS 

Selling Electrical Appliances 

WE START YOU OUT 

The electrical industry is yet merely in Its infancy. 
Get in on the ground floor of a dignified, interesting 
and profitable business. Steady income, pleasant 
easy, demonstrating Violet Rays and electrical ap 
pliances which sell on sight. Experience not required 
MEN and WOMEN earn big money, snare or al 
time. Salary to producers. Commission 
advance. We deliver and collect. Write! 
territory. VI-REX CO., Dept. A-02, Cl 

GET RID T 7 A nr 

OF YOUR rJ\ 1 
Free Trial Treatment 

Sent on request. Ask foi 
when-reduced” offer. I ha 

fully reduced thousands „ ,-, 

often at the rate of a pound a day. 
, without diet or exercise. Let me send 
you proof at my expense. 

— it. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
if Ne w York, 886 Fifth Aye., N. T., Desk M 

Pimples 

Tour skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black¬ 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. Barbers 
Itch. Eczema. Enlarged Pores, Oilyor Shiny Skin, 
fjf. Write today for my FREE Booklet, "A 

free mi 

SXOOO Cash says I can clear your shin olthe above blemishes. 

E.S. GIVENS, 137 Chemiul Bldg., Kansas City.Mo. 

TOBACCO MBIT 

CURED OR NO PAY 

Any form, cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chewing or snuff. Full 
treatment sent on trial. Harmless. Costs $1.00 if it cures. 
Nothing if it fails. Used by over 400,000 men and women. 
SUPERBA COMPANY L 4, BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Continued from page 174) 
you my impression. I had read press 
notices and other advertising about the 
performance (had not seen you before), 
and was particularly induced to go by 
the announcement that spiritualistic de¬ 
ceit, treachery and falsehood would be 
exposed. I must say I was greatly dis¬ 
appointed. While you did ridicule 
spiritualism to some extent, yet your 
talk lacked all convincing argument, also 
any comprehensive exposure of methods 
employed by the mediums, etc. Your 
talk impressed me as being irrelevant, 
and you appeared reluctant in dealing 
with the subject at hand. There may 
be some cause for this, and I can readily 
understand your position from a busi¬ 
ness standpoint. For the enlightened, 
your appearance may be somewhat en¬ 
couraging, but for the ignorant spirit¬ 
ualistic believer you do not demolish any 
fences. All in all, I went away dissatis¬ 
fied. This is written in a kindly spirit, 
and probably I expected a too aggressive 
-lecturer. E. H. 

Answer 

I do not understand why you should 
be disappointed, because during my 
lecture I permitted the audience to bom¬ 
bard me with questions, and if there was 
anything you would like to have known, 
why didn’t you hurl it at me ? 

I want to thank you for the spirit in 
which your letter was written. 

There is no such thing as a compre¬ 
hensive exposure of fraud. All expo¬ 
sures are admitted by the faithful as be¬ 
ing tricks, whereas they insist that the 
identical effect as produced by a medium 
is genuine phenomena. If there is any 
particular phase that you would like to 
have explained, I think I can give you 
the explanation. 

No. 15 
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40 Photographs 3%x6ti_2.60 

12 Photographs SxlO-6.00 

160 Mlhlature Samples-1.00 

Howard Sales Company 


GOITRE V 


.oltro (big m- -- 

growth at once, reduces the enlarg 
ment, stops pain and distress and i 
lleves in alittle while. Pay when w 
Tellyour friends about this. Write 
meatonce. DR. ROCK. 
Ospt 410 BOX737. - 



| amrc Free booklet dracribingour Home-Treatment rem- 
LHUICa cdira> ctc ., uscd by thousands of women. Enclose 
Stamp. ACME SALES CO., DEPT. 18. Empire Bide., Oenvcr, Cele. 

LADIES DON’T WORRY 


Harmless. Painless. 


r money refunded. 


Erie, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Houdini: 

The writer wishes to congratulate yoi 
on the wonderful delivery of your lec 
ture in our town on February 22. I 
should like to hear from you whether you 
can conceive such a thing as.creation. 
The writer considers you one of the 
master minds of the world, and I am 
therefore appealing to your intellectual 
knowledge and soliciting your ideas in 
the pure, naked form. As I am not con¬ 
sidered one of the tender-skins, kindly 
reply openly. 

I have an exceptionally intelligent 
friend by the name of Jacob Lomask, at 
1521 State St., Erie, Pa. He is the 
gentleman that was upon the stage anf 
addressed the audience at your permis¬ 
sion. He is an ordained minister of the 
(Continued on page 179) 
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A Boston man asked his colored jani¬ 
tor why he was opposed to matrimony. 

“Ah ain’t zactly erposed to it, sah,” 
said the old fellow. 

“Well, why is it you never married? 
Haven’t you seen any one you liked?” 

“Lawdy, yessah—but you see its dis 
way. Ah eouldn’t resk mah own judg¬ 
ment.” 


(Continued from page 177 j 
Spiritualist Church, and I consider him 
a Modernist and a Libertarian. With his 
efforts, I have come to the conclusion 
that he is fully correct, but, of course, a 
modem thiuker may change his mind at 
any moment. 

At one time, the writer was a rank 
materialist, believing that we arrive at 
the cradle and end completely at the 
grave; but my friend, Mr. Lomask, has 
converted me into believing that con¬ 
scious life is continuous beyond the 
grave. I am still seeking the supreme 
ruling powers. Can you enlighten me ? I 
wish to state that you have won a spot in 
my heart, and I feel as if I know you 
personally. H. H. C. 

Answer 

It was an interesting lecture that I 
had in Erie, and I was much pleased at 
•the way Mr. Jacob Lomask handled the 
audience regarding his views. 

There is but one supreme Creator. I 
believe He has no proxies to perform 
spiritualistic phenomena. Our destiny 
is in His hands, and we must be submis¬ 
sive to His mandates. 

There is a vast difference between a 
spiritual existence and a spiritualistic 
existence. 

There never has been any proof 
shown of a spirit having returned to this 
mundane sphere, that would stand the 
acid test of scrutiny of investigator or 
investigation. There are hundreds of 
books written that spirits had returned, 
but that is merely conscious or uncon¬ 
scious belief. The “Revue de France” 
published an article which it would pay 
you to read. 

No. 16 

Pasadena, Cal. 

My dear Sir: 

I have read with great interest your 
first instalment in WEIRD TALES of 
your exciting experiences with “The 
Spirit Fakers of Hermannstadt,” and 
wish to say that your name and work 
have enlisted my vivid interest for some 
years. 

Gleaning also from WEIRD TALES 
that you are an authority on psychic 
phenomena and spiritualistic conjec¬ 
tures concerning same, I herewith take 
advantage of the opportunity offered by 
WEIRD TALES to elicit from you, 
through its columns, or otherwise, an ex¬ 
pert opinion as to what could have been 
the underlying causes of the peculiar 
psychic experiences which came spon¬ 
taneously to me, utterly uncalled for. 

I am, by nature, a bom skeptic like 
yourself, and for the major portion of 
my life quite an atheist-materialist, yet, 
(Continued on page 180) 
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(Continued from page 179 ) 
curiously enough, with a strohg leaning 
toward occultism and a most intense de¬ 
sire for truth in every department of 
human activity, but particularly as to 
the claims of our religion and spiritual¬ 
ism, in which, by ardent study, I have 
discovered a great affinity as to the 
Claims ih each Of its psychic phenomena, 
formerly termed “miracles.” 

I have also, like yourself, acquired 
quite an extensive psychic and spiritual¬ 
istic library, embracing the fine work of 
some of the greatest scientists, such as 
Sir Alfred Russel Wallace, Cesare 
Lombroso, Sir William Crookes, Dr. 
Baron Von Schrenck-Notzing. (“Ma¬ 
terializations Phaenomene,”) which I 
read in the original German edition and 
parts of which I translated into English 
for my good friend* Dr. Lucien Larkin, 
astronomer at Mt. Lowe Observatory 
here, who was interested to know of the 
chemical constituents of the “ecto¬ 
plasm” or “teleplasm” which issues 
from the bodies of some mediums, such 
as Marie Berand, Miss Goligher, Eva C., 
Francis Klusky, etc,, and which was ob¬ 
served and photographed by Dr. Geley 
of Paris, Dr. Crawford of Belfast, Ire¬ 
land, Dr. Schrenck-Notzing of Muhich, 
etc., etc.; (this substance, as you un¬ 
doubtedly know, being the “plasm” 
utilized by the Invisible Spirit or In¬ 
telligence to build therefrom a tempo¬ 
rary body such as was Worn on earth and 
for the purpose of identification), 

Having such books as Dr. William G. 
Crawford’s “The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena” and “The Psychic Struc¬ 
tures of the Goligher Circle,” von 
Schrenck-Notzing’s big volume with 152 
large-plate photo flashlight reproduc¬ 
tions of his “Materializations Phae¬ 
nomene, ’ ’ and many other similar works, 
you undoubtedly are familiar with the 
modus operandi of a strict scientific 
nature to register the progress of the 
extraordinary phenomena. 

I have just finished reading Camille 
Flammarion’s three books, the “Trilogy 
on Death,” No. 3 on “After Death” 
especially enlisting my attention. 

As Mr. Flammarion details hundreds 
of such extraordinary events (evidently 
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well-authenticated), claiming to have in 
his possession something like 7,000 Or 
9,000 persohal letters from all over the 
world and covering a wide range Of 
phenomena, I am curious to learn from 
you, how all such phenomena could be 
duplicated by trick-simulation or by the 
processes of legerdemain. 

I have been following with great in¬ 
terest the “Scientific American’s” 
“ test-procedures ” under J. Malcolm 
Bird’s chairmanship and Uhder your 
and others’ collaboration, to land into 
the net of proof and fact under severe 
“test conditions” the various claims of 
professional ttiediumship, and, if I can 
judge at least approximately eorrectly, 
it seems to me they have already en¬ 
countered Some genuine phenomena. 

But kindly permit me to ask a spe¬ 
cially important question, If all phe¬ 
nomena of that sort were, or eould even¬ 
tually be proved to be, individual or col¬ 
lective hallucination or subconscious 
mind action, both collective and individ¬ 
ual, or based upon other purely earth- 
born terrestrial and material Conditions, 
how could so many so-called “miracles” 
have been attributed to “Jesus the 
Christ,” and other biblical super¬ 
normal phenomena? 

Personally, I regard all such genuine 
phenomena as spiritistic or spiritualistic 
in origin, and am quite well posted on 
the Talmudic Expurgations history of 
Jesus, and other non-biblical informa¬ 
tion of an historical character, concern¬ 
ing the “Psychic Medium,” as I call 
him. 

I thiuk the Bibio Will eventually 
stand or fall altogether as an individual 
receptacle for faith and hope in an in¬ 
dividual, self-conscious future life after 
death, by just hoW much, or how far, 
science can or will eventually be able 
to prove Whether any phenomena what¬ 
soever is or can be due to discamate in¬ 
telligence or spirits. 

But I am Overstepping the rights of 
Communication and will merely say in 
conclusion that I wish you would con¬ 
sider the mental-telepathy experiment in 
my clipping, the “Laura, to those com¬ 
ing to he revealed,” clairaUdient sen¬ 
tence and its sequel, the “prayer for 
rain” incident, and the terrifying three 
enormous blows on the bedroom closet 
door after reading and commenting 
aloud on “The Revelations of St. John,” 
as these Were among the most startling 
of my California experiences. 

However, in Pittsburgh, Pa., my birth 
and home town, I had quite a number 
of other experiences equally, if not more, 
startling, including apparitions of my 
(Continued on page 182) 
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mine. But what I can affirm positively 
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(Continued from page 180) 
dead father (two of them), and just at 
a time when I was most unbelieving, 
atheistic and leaning altogether to ma¬ 
terialistic opinions of being. 

How my own mind, whether conscious¬ 
ly or subconsciously, could produce any 
of these results, especially when rebel¬ 
lious against all credulity in such mat¬ 
ters, I am utterly unable to say or deter- 


THE CELLAR 

(Continued from page 151 j 
or for hours—in the dark there is no 
time! Alice was the first to speak. 

“Peter,” she said. “I’m terribly 
thirsty; my lips are dry and parched 
and my tongue feels swollen. ” 

Silently I kissed her, and she whis¬ 
pered : 

“You too, Peter? Oh, my dear, for¬ 
give me for complaining. Forgive me! 
Are you going to work any more to¬ 
day?” 

“Yes, if you like,” and I started to 
rise, but she held me. 

“No, it’s no use. You couldn’t make 
it. Darling, will you forgive me for 
getting you into this?” 

“Getting me into it? What do you 
mean? You didn’t get us into it, any 
more than I did—-Tom was too clever 
for us, that’s all.” 

“No, Peter, I mean in the first place. 
For making you love me—I shouldn’t 
have let you—when I was married.” 

I clasped her tight. 

*“ Sweetheart, no man could help lov¬ 
ing you! You’re not to blame—no one’s 
to blame. The fault is mine—I should 
have gone away.” 

She crept closer, put her head on my 
shoulder, and sobbed. 

So utter black despair <ook us, so we 
gave over all hope, and lay quiet. Hour 
after eternal hour dragged its slow 
length along — unmarked—uncounted- — 
day or night, we could not know. We 
lay there, the leaden dark and the si¬ 
lence weighing on us, pressing us down, 
loading our souls — from time to time 
Alice or I stirred slightly, shifting to an 
easier position, but that was all. Time 
passed, cramped and cold we lay, speak¬ 
ing at times, but for the most part suf¬ 
fering, each striving to spare the other, 
(Continued on page 184j 
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(Continued from page 182) 
till after long hours—days, perhaps—of 
torture, Alice spoke, her voice thick and 
blurred, no more than a whisper. 

“Peter?” 

“Yes?” and my own voice sounded 
strange and far-off in my ears. 

“Dear, I don’t believe I’ll be con¬ 
scious much longer—will you kiss me 
once more before I go—my love?” 


Silently I bent and kissed her, and 
she clung to me, her amis, about my 
neck, and I kissed her again and again, 
and stroked her hair. 

‘ 1 Sweetheart,'’ she whispered, “do 
something for me? Don’t turn the light 
on again. People who die —of thirst— 
aren’t pleasant — to look at — they say. 
And I ! d—like — you — to remember me— 
as—I used—to be. Promise—Honey ? ” 

For answer I lifted the lamp and 
broke the glass against the'floor. She 
heard the crackle and understood. I felt 
her'arms tighten about my neck — sueh 
a weak little clasp!—and she whispered : 

‘ ‘ Thank—you—Dear! ” 

And once more the dark and the si¬ 
lence settled over us, and once more the 
Horror closed down. 

"PRESENTLY she grew delirious, and 
-*• I was sick to the very depths of iny 
soul—her raving, struggles, shrieks, 
blasphemies — worse than all, her mad 
croaking laughter—at last she was too 
weak to struggle, and lay quiet. 

Side by side we lay, and the endless 
round of the dragging hours rolled over 
us as we waited the inevitable end. Alice 
was helpless, and I in little better case. 
Weak with hunger, tortured by the 
agonies of thirst, I felt my dry tongue, 
rough and harsh, swelling in my mouth, 
pressing against my teeth, forcing my 
mouth open. Alice began to moan softly. 
I clasped her hand, and the answering 
pressure told me that she was still con¬ 
scious—could still suffer. Once more I 
cursed the fiend who so tortured her — 
I was growing light-headed — I saw vi¬ 
sions of brooks, of lakes, of green and 
grassy meadows — water, water! And 
ever that low moaning at my side! 

I thought of rain — I heard it pattering 
on the roof—no; delirium!—of the 
storm through which we had driven— 
my mind reeled to the pump I had seen 
in the kitchen above us—water, water! 
And ever that horrible moan brought me 
back to our prison—our tomb! 

I laid my hand on Alice’s head, and 
felt it rocking from side to side—I 
passed my hand gently, caressingly, 
over her face — and shuddered — the 
cracked lips Were drawn back from the 
teeth and I touched the harsh, swollen 
tongue protruding from her jco'jth! I 
clasped her hand, but no answering 
pressure came. Her moaning had died 
to a faint whimper, heartrending in 
its utter helplessness. Whimper— 
whimper—whimper! It beat on my 

brain like the roar of the surf on rocky 
shores—it grew and swelled and rever¬ 
berated in my ears—I tried to scream, 
(Continued on page 186,) 
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(Continued from page 184j 
but no sound came save only a faint 
noan—like that I had heard before! 

Then there came to my mind some¬ 
thing an old plainsman had once told 
me; .that dying of thirst was not like 
dying of hunger; that when one passed 
from starvation there came a point be¬ 
yond which recall was impossible, but 
when water lacked one could be brought 
back from the very edge of the grave, 
given but a trifle of moisture. Water! 
Could I but reach it, could I but find 
—a few drops—Alice might yet 
Madness seized me at the 
, and again—for the hundredth 
cursed Harkncss in my soul, 
ore I thought of the pump I had 
ove us—two inches of wood and 
million miles away! Raging, 
mad with anger and despera- 
I staggered to my feet and in one 
surge of strength crawled up the 
rs. Delirium held me—I would beat 
in on the door—I threw myself 
inst it—I beat on it with my fists— 
Hess of the pain—and even as I beat 
I knew the mad futility of the act—in¬ 
to! Had I not tried it before, when 
•onger than now ? Had not Harkness 
id us we were to die in the cellar? 
iuld I now break down that deadly bar- 
:r? I beat once more, and strove to 
ream—the door held firm. I seized 
e handle and shook it—I turned the 
: door swung back on well- 
—I staggered into a blaze of 
it! 

e I said that Harkness was a sar- 
fiend? Before leaving the house 
he had carefully, silently, drawn back 
the bolts and unbarred the door! 



IN THE WEIRD LIGHT 

(Continued from, page 163,) 
ilden glory? Can you hear the ex- 
inthems of the innumerable 
ed choristers? If so, you will 
be ready to renounce the earthly vale of 
the first call to enter the 
; Realm of which we have 
‘ded this glimpse—the first 
s eternal glory. 

j the reception drew to a close, 
I the many bright immortals who had 
•onged the thoroughfares of space in 
r immediate vicinity betook their way 
other parts of the Realm. Our par- 
;s, who were the last to depart, he¬ 
ight us, as they took their leave, to 
1 on them for any enlightenment we 
ght desire from time to time. Their 
jsence would be forthcoming at our 
ntal demand. 

With their departure the glorious 
(Continued on page 188j 
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(Continued from page 186^ 
scene we had beheld, totally vanished. 
We are now on our journey through the 
passageway to the southern opening. On 
our arrival there we are promised an¬ 
other greeting by the souls of the Realm. 
Fate has decreed that Athalie and I 
shall spend our future mortal existence 
together in a purely spiritual compan¬ 
ionship. At intervals we are accompanied 
by our parents; frequently by others; 
and, now and then, by Arlo and Mera, 
who remain faithful to us, but we shall 
soon lose them. Their terms in the Im¬ 
mediate Hereafter will shortly expire 
and they will ascend, as millions of 
others have done, and are continually do¬ 
ing, to higher regions in the mighty 
Realm of Eternity and Immortality. We 
shall miss them, and mourn their loss as 
we do the earthly friends who die. 

And now, my dearest friend and com¬ 
rade, my message is finished. Hereafter 
when you gaze upon the Aurora 
Borealis, that lovely celestial display, by 
whose fascinating and bewildering varia¬ 
tions the northern heavens are flooded 
with mingled shades of light and color, 
creating luminous fires before which the 
fairest and most beautiful of other 
earthly scenes must pale and fade into 
insignificance, remember whose dwelling 
place is in the current from whence it 
originates, and think of Athalie and of 
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come up to my expectations, I reserve the 
right to return them at any time within 
10 days and you will refund my money. 
(Outside U. S. $3.75, cash with order.) 






Donna e 
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Fat Folks 
Reduce! 


ungainly ankles, unbecoming wrists, arms 

fluous fat on body. Sold direct to you by, 
mail, postpaid, on a money-back guaran¬ 
tee. Price 60c a cake or three cakes for 
$1.00; one to three cakes usually accom¬ 
plish its purpose. Send cash or money- 
order' today. You’ll be surprised at re¬ 
sults. Address 

La-Mar Laboratories 

527 Beckman Building: Cleveland, O. 



iv Card Studios, 

_Bid*., Detroit, Mich- 

* Dear Sirs—Without further obligation 
... -j-ated Book giving full 




ODD FACTS 

In a ton of water from the Atlantic 
Ocean there are 31 pounds of salt. In 
the same quantity of water from the 
Dead Sea there are 187 pounds. 

There are firms in Germany produc¬ 
ing 10 to 50 tons of carbide per day 
in order to convert the acetylene into 
acetic acid and acetone, the latter being 
intended chiefly for the production of 
synthetic rubber. 

The polar hear is untamable. He is 
also partial to a sun bath. 

The translation of the Bible into Eng¬ 
lish took three years between 1607-1611. 

Yokohama, the great Japanese sea¬ 
port recently destroyed in the earth¬ 
quake, was until 1854 an unimportant 
fishing village. 

It is said that in twenty-four hours 
a toad consumes an amount of food 
equal to four times the capacity of his 
stomach. 

There are some who claim that Wil¬ 
liam H. Taft was put into the presi¬ 
dential chair by a donkey, and this is 
how it happened. It was Mr. Taft’s op¬ 
portunity to swing a doubtful state into 
line for him or lose it to the opposition, 
and he was talking as only Taft can 
talk. “Who is there,” he finally cried, 
“who will lift a voice against the truth 
of my statement?” Just then a donkey 
on the outskirts of the crowd gave vent 
to one of the piercing hee-haws of his 
tribe. The laugh was against the 
speaker for the moment, but Taft was 
equal to the occasion. Assuming an 
air of triumph and raising his voice 
above the din he boomed out: “I knew 
nobody hut a jackass would try it. ” 


A man who was very near-sighted 
went to have his eyes tested. After 
asking him to repeat the letters on the 
test card without success, the specialist 
grew impatient and left the room. 

Five minutes later he returned with 
the lid from a dustbin. He put it near 
the near-sighted man and said: “Herq, 
can you see this?” 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“What is it?” asked the specialist. 

“Well, it’s either a half dollar or a 
quarter,” was the unexpected reply. 


Efficient Expert—You are wasting 
too much time ' on your personal ap¬ 
pearance. 

Stenographer — It’s not wasted. I’ve 
only been here six months and I’m al¬ 
ready engaged to the junior partner. 


Free—To Try 

Send for Trial Bottle 

Don’t 
Be Gray 

When I can stop it 

To let gray hair spoil your looks, by 


SSI 

beautiful, *na 
My Heston 


_ __ - _ _ stored just 

is successfully and naturally as gray hair. 

Mail Coupon Today 

Send today for the absolutely Free Trial package wl 




_ 172-D Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. I 

1 Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows I 

I color of hair. Black_ dark brown. medium 1 

I Ugh t auburn (light red)— brown . I 

I .I 

I _C*__» 


LOWEST PRICES IN U.S.A. 
Brand-New ^ m he man- am 

twin, -Out Haiti Ejector 
Lcft-ha.it Wheeler 

32 cal. $14.50 
3.-20^ 33 ca'. 

Most powerful 6-shot_ 

made. Used by Police am 
secret service. A strair 
shooting:, hard hitting “r 
ular” gun. Has wonder._. 
balance and smooth action. 

Made of best bh’» 
barrel, automat 
and safety. 

Beware of Imitations 
We can also furnish a brand 
new model of exactly simi 

lar appearanc — 1 - 

tion plate i_ _ 

Hammer Safety, in nickel 
or blue for 

$ J 2 -75 in ^cal. 

Prices on all othe 
to the 1 

World Famous Genuine Mauser 

pistol, 25 cal., 10 shot_$11.15 

Genuine German Luger, 30 cal., 9 snot, value 

$50; our price-*15.45 

Top Break Automatic Ejecting Double Action 

Revolver, 32 cal., 5 shot. Price-$7.85 

38 cal- 5 shot. Price $8.35 
Send No Money. Pay postman Bargain price 
plus a few cents postage. Money immediately 
refunded, if not satisfled. 

AMERICAN BARGAIN HOUSE 
79 Fourth Are., Dept. A-50, New Tork, N. I. 


32-20 



MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


I YOU CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show ■ 
A cards at home in your spare time. Quickly ■ 
and easily learned by our new simple method. ■ 
No canvassing or soliciting. We show you how. ■ 
guarantee you work at home no matter where ■ 
you live and pay you cash each week. Fullper- ■ 
ticulars and booklet free. Write today. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. ■ 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital. $1,000,000 I 
-'.*■* 1 Toronto! Canada g 


| 221 Adams Bldg. 


The Stars Influence Your Life! 

Astrology, Science of All Ages. Send 
birth date for reading. Enclose 26c (to 
cover postage, cost of notice, etc.). MIEA 
STUDIO, W. T. Box 832, Arcade Sta¬ 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LIFE’S 

Greatest 

Problem 


The Truth At Last 



SendNoMoney 

-simply mail thecoupon 



81 East Madison St., Dept. 2033 Chicago, III. 

iSiipsraJl 
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Learn to Play 

— — on die street sounding 

^ 1^41111* Hawaiian Ukulele 

Jk UV o r the Banjo Ukulele 

by our copyrighted New Short-Cut Method. No knowledge of note-reading or musical keys required. 

No months of tiresome practice. New Short-Cut Method accomplishes in one hour as much as $15 
and $20 Ukulele Courses requiring months of instruction and practice. You can get this astonish¬ 
ingly simple and easy method 

VDVr with either of these 
* * mA: '*-* wonderful Bargains 

on which you can save 50%. ONE HOUR after you pick up your instrument you will be playing, not 
exercises, but rich, sweet accompaniment to popular songs and amusing ditties. New Method is so easy 
and simple that ten-year-old children can use it. 

Thousands Amazed and Delighted ! 

Over 10,000 people have tried our New Short-Cut Method Short-Cut Couree maker, it aB very eaay, I am very much 
of Ukulele instruction, and have been amazed and delighted pleased. C. C. Jacinto, of Waipahu lahu, Hawaii, says 
with the surprisingly quick results. There’s no magic to it ‘‘Ypur Ukulele is a much better value than anythin* lorn 
-just a new principle ol instruction that does away with get in Hawaii." Wm. T. Campbell, oCEnglewood, N.j. 
the months of laborious monotonous practice, the leam- writes: With your Short-Cut Courae I got such exceed¬ 
ing of notes, keys and musical signs, you don’t have to ingly good results from your Ukulele, that I w«u another 
read a single note under thia New Method. We have jurt lie in” You, too, can le«n to play the Ukulele in 
hundreds of unsolicited letters from grateful pupils praising OOT HOUR as these people have done. You, too, will 

‘ h that“r with'it.*willgefat a sTwngof 50%. *^*eSibS‘,£>u don^vem 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes! “The New risk a penny. Just send the coupon below TODAY! 



Beautiful Hawaiian Ukulele 

By purchasing the entire output of a Urge manufacturer, we are able 
to oSer this genuine Koawood finish Hawaiian Ukulele, full size, • 
real $6.00 value, for only $2,98. And with this price smashed 
bargain we are giving FREE our copyrighted New Short-Out Method 
by which we guarantee you will be able to play in ONE HOUR. 

This attractive instrument is of finest workmanship, handsomely 
finished, and deep and rich in tone. It provides sweet harmonious accom¬ 
paniment to impromptu singing—on the beach, in the parlor, on picnics. 

If you strum harmony on this Ukulele, you will be popular everywhere. 

Send the coupon below for it today. 

Handsome Banjo Ukulele 

An amazing bargain—a full $10.00 value for only $4.98. You 

will fall in love with this handsome instrument on sight. Combines 

the sweet harmony of the Ukulele with jazzy twang of the banjo. 
Genuine calf-skin drum head held tight with bUck enameled 
steel band. Made of beautiful mahogany wood, with attractive 
hollywood inlay around edge, side, and down fingerboard. 
Perfectly fretted. Rosewood pegs containing natural Otis 
which prevent slipping. Mahogany sounding board on back, 
with scroll work design, adds, depth, volume and reso¬ 
nance to tone. And with this astonishing value goes our 
FREE New Short-Cut Method which teaches you to play 
in ONE HOUR. Here is the value ol a lifetime! Fill 
out the coupon and mail it TODAY! 



HOUR, by following the simple direc¬ 
tion* of our New Short-Cut Method. 
1 We^juerentee that e 


Send N o Money! 


Don’t send a penny. Simply indicate 
on the coupon which instrument you 
desire, and mail the coupon TODAY. 
When the instrument and the FREE 
Short-CutMethod arrive, deposit with 
the postman one bargain price amount, 
plus a few pennies postage. Then try out 
in your home both the instrument and 
Short-Cut Method. If you are not sat¬ 
isfied, return them within three days, 
and your money will be refunded. You 
wijl be the judge. You don't have to 
risk a single penny. Don’t raiaa this 
opportunity—save 50% on either of 
these two peat bargains and at the 
same time leam to play the Ukulele in 
One Hour. Fiji out coupon and mail. 


Ferry & Co. Dept. 3935 
630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

□ 3§ 

days, lean mum the instrument and the course, and my 


□ Mark X here if you wish beauti 
Waterproof Bag lot *9e addional. 


tutiful Macintosh 












Are You Afraid 



Does a petting party stop with a kiss or does it go further? Is spooning 
dangerous? At last the question is answered. See Safe Counsel" Page 199. 


To Love? 


Is Sex a Mystery 
To You? 

Has true love come into your life — or didn’t you 
recognize it when it came ? Are you afraid now 
of the baffling, perplexing mysteries of sex re¬ 
lationship? Are you discontented with the stupid 
lies and furtive ashamed answers the world gives 
you in place of the naked, fearless truth you 
desire? Do you want some safe, sane, unashamed 
advice on sex questions? Do you hesitate asking 
your doctor certain questions? Then clip the 
coupon below, send it today without any money 
and in a few days you will receive the most start¬ 
ling surprise of your life. 


Life’s Mysteries Revealed^ 


L 


Y OUR QUESTIONS — all of them, the most intimate — 
all are answered in simple, straightforward fearless 
language. Here are the real facts about the so-called 
mystery of sex—the things you shouldknow about YOURSELF, 
about YOUR BODY, your DESIRES and YOUR IMPULSES. 

At last a book has been published that digs into sex matters 
without fear or beating around the bush. This startling 512 
page book, “Safe Counsel”, written by Prof. B. G. Jefferis, 
M. D. Ph. D. and Prof. J. L. Nichols, A. M. contains just 
the information you want. You will be amazed at its frank¬ 
ness. Words are not minced. “Polite” phrases are forgotten 
—the right word is used in the right place. In this remark¬ 
able volume are answered all the questions that brides want 
answered on the eve of their weddings—that youths ap¬ 
proaching manhood demand of their elders — that married 
people should know. The naked facts are told. Ruthlessly! 
Daringly! But truthfully! 


"It ZMight Hare Been Prevented" 

IISSSIlIP 

Would You Like to Know: 





iSi 




The Truth At Last! 


Safe Counsel contains nine startling sections: 1. The Science of Eugenics; 
II. Love; III. Marriage; IV. Childbirth; V. Family Life; VI. Sexual Science; 
VII. Diseases and Disorders; VIII. Principles of Health and Hygiene; 
IX. The Story of Life. Here are just a few of the subjects discussed — 
Love, Anatomy and Physiology, A Word to Maidens, Maternity, Parental 
Influences, Change of Life, Impotence, Fighting Modem Evils. Y6u 


wonderful 


>urself, to your happiness and your health to read this 


book? 


Nobody can escape sex problems. Men and women—rich and poor—all 
face the sex question. Do not let ignorance blight your life. Do not 
allow fear and superstition to mar your happiness. Knowledge will 
free you—give you security, self-confidence and courage to face life 
without the shadow of fear and doubt threatening your peace of mind. 


Send No Money— 

Simply Mail the Coupon 

t^'imvaiuabl'^took today-—antTsettf^yoim'probfemJnowf 61 '' S “ dfar 



FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 

81 East Madison Street, Dept. 3015 Chicago 
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Your Glands Wear Out! 

100% Test Actual Gland Substance, Directly Absorbed. Look and Feel Young at 70. Science Has Solved the 
Secrets of the Glands and Now for the First Time Shows You the True Way to Keep or Regain Both 
Your Mental and Physical Vigor by Replenishing the Most Important Glands. Results in a Day. 


Demonstration Treatment Sent Free 


Tablets Have Been Found too Slow in Results When Used 
Alone. The Lewis System Is Therefore a Combination Treat¬ 
ment and Does Not Depend Upon Any One Form of Gland 
Replenishment for Sure and Quick Results. 


You Owe It to Your Own Manhood for Womanhood) to at Least 
Try THE LEWIS SYSTEM of COMBINED TREATMENT, Espe¬ 
cially as It Is NOW OFFERED TO YOU FREE FOR TRIAL, 
With No Obligation Now or Ever. 


Throw Away Your 
“T onics”and Alco¬ 
holic “Medicines.” 
Try This Greatest 
of All Health 
Builders. 

The Lewis Gland Treat¬ 
ment is absolutely original 
in every particular and 
nothing like it has ever 
been known in medical 
science. 

This Combination Meth¬ 
od is far ahead of any 
‘ ‘ Medicine ” — “ Tonic ’ ’— 
or stimulant ever used in 
the past. In one week’s 
time it will accomplish 
more in the cases for which 
it is intended than a year’s 
doctoring with any other 
form of treatment or drugs 
known. 

And in order to intro¬ 
duce the Lewis Method 
quickly, we will send Dem¬ 
onstration Treatments en¬ 
tirely FREE without one 
penny of expense now or 
ever to those who will send 
for them. 



We Prove the 
Truth of Every 
Statement by 
Sending These 
Treatments Abso¬ 
lutely Free. 

We will prove to you 
FREE beyond reasonable 
doubt, that the Lewis 
Method of Gland Growth 
and Rejuvenation is the 
most wonderful treatment 
for the renewing a f 
strength and vigor that has 
ever been conceived. 

It is based entirely on 
the principle of actually 
renewing and rejuvenating 
the Glands. 

This Method is advo¬ 
cated and endorsed by the 
leading students of gland 
therapy throughout the 
world-—i neluding Dr. 
Arnold Lorand who is gen¬ 
erally conceded to be the 
greatest living authority 
on this subject. 

What You May 
Expect 


The LEWIS TREATMENT Almost 
Never Fails 



A Special Combination Treatment for 
Women Also 



This Coupon Entitles You 
to a 2 Days Demonstration 
Treatment Absolutely 


FREE 



A Private, Personal HOME Treatment Superior to 
Anything Ever Before Known 


















